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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Carneciea Hatt, 
Telephone 2634 Circle. 


New York. 


M. F. BURT 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, 

thy. Normal courses in Public 

Mavic Special coaching for 


SCHOOL 
Musical 


and Private 
church trials 
Roo Carnegie Hall 
Lefferts 


Stenogra 
School 


New York School 


Address Brooklyn School, 48 Place 


H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Pupils prepared for Teaching and Public 
erformance 
y7th Street 
Tel 


New 


Lenox 


g2 East York 


3929 


MARTUCCI, 
AND COACH 
1916-1917) 


UMBERTO 
PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST 
(with Mme. Matzenauert 


Available for Concerts and Recitals 
Opera 


season 
Grand Repertoire 
Wednesday and Friday 
aig West &Ssth St 
Ave. St 


Monday 
Schuyler 6293 
Nicholas 2882 


Residence: 2461 Amsterdam 





ARS SAEVERA—BEL CANTO 


SIGNOR TETAMO 
SINGING PEDAGOG--CONCERT 
VOICE PLACING--COACHING. OF 
Arrangements for pupils Mondays, Wednesdays 

nd Fridays on! strictly 3:00 to 4:00 P. M 
Fast ayth St N. I Cor Ave., 
New York City 


MASTER 
OPERA 


Lexington 


MME. OHRSTROM-RENARD, 
TEACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 

BRANCHES 

acher of Anna Case. 

yoth St., New York City 

1082. 


Only Te 
kudio: 216 West 
Phone, Columbus 





SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 


Sor Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


PAUL 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 

Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 

Vocal Studio: s0 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. 1405 Col. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 

Art of Singing 

Carnegie Hall 

Ave., New Rochelle, 


Voice Culture 


Studio 


Address: Fifth ee 


Mail 





PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Address personally, 106 W. goth St. 


Phone, 3552 River 


FLORENCE E. 


SOLO 


GALE, 
PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Method 


Sixty-ninth 


Leachetizky 
140 W 
Telephone, 


Instruction, 


The Spencer Arms Street 


Columbus 3906 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mwue Awna E. Zinorer, Director. 


Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Center, Conn 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





xs JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Hali, 
VOICE 


Telephone Circle 


SPECIALISTS. 


yo Carnegie 1472. 


Fall and Winter Season Opened September 17, 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO--TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway——Metropolitan Opera House, 

Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





Miss Susan S. 
. Expert 
E, Coaching 
Diction in all 
languages 
66th St 


Mas Smock 
Positive 


Breath Con B () I c: 


trol, Perfect VOCAL STUDIOS 
Placing 


6s Central Park West, cor 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 


Henry 





LOSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


The 256 West s7th St., New York. 


Rutland 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West zoth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA 
ART 
Studio, 


GARRIGUE, 
OF SINGING 
West 8sth 
Drive 


Residence 337 Street, near 


Riverside 
Phone, 6539 Schuyler. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE. 
Teacher of singing. Lectures and recitals. 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St, 

120 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 


Studio: 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





HELEN 

My. ame 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING. 
Teacher of Theo Karle 
o3-4 Carnegie Hall Tel. 


EDMUND J ETHEL 
VOCAL 


Circle 1350 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Studio Broadway, New York 
2068, 


2125 


Phone: Columbus 





HERBERT DITTLER, 

VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION., 

119th Street, New York City, 
Telephone, Morningside 8200 


43s West 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 2231 Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Conpuctor Neicunornoop SympHony OrCHESTRA, 


Director East Sine House Setrttement Music 
Scnoo., 


Teacuer or Viowtrn Ensemate, Tueory Music, 


Orchestral Training School, 815 Carnegie Hall, 
Jew York. 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
'Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
(Ten years in California.) 
“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”— 
Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO. 
THE ART OF SINGING, 
Studio: 249 Lexington New 
Hill. 


York. 


Avenue, 


Telephone: 4879 Murray 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt, Temple Choir) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 

Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 

220 Madison Ave. Res, Phone, 5469 J Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
yo. Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOCAL SPECIALIST. 

Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 


Braslau. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


111 E. band St., New York. Tel. 2285 Plaza 





FREDERICK WHEELER, 
611 West 111th Street, New York City 
Phone, 4740 Morningside. 





Giuseppe CAMPANARI, 

Late of Metropolitan Opera 

accept pupils. 

668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Telephone, 3469 River. 


BARITONE, 


Company, will 





LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR, 

—ANGLO-RUSSIAN PIANIST— 

Coérdinated principles of Leschetizky, 

and Matthay. Booklet on request, 

Special classes and individual instruction. 
Studio: 468 Central Park West. 


Busoni 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING, 


11g East sgrd St. Phone, Plaza 610 


CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 


Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West 4gand St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Carnegie Hall Studios 832-3, New York City, 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F,. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 


Society; Organist. 439 Fifth Avenue; Tel. fh 
Murray Hill. Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N, Y. 





CARL FIQUE, Prano ; 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


, DRAMATIC Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





PIANO INSTRUCTION— 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD 
JACQUES S. DANIELSON, 
ASSISTANT TO 
THE LATE RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 
STUDIOS 


Carnegie 


Mail 


Iiall, Steinway Hall, New York. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


address, 





JOHANNA BROCKS-QETTEKING, 
SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: 


607 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING. 
1425 Broadway (Metropol'tan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





CUYLER BLACK, 
TENOR 
Recital-—Concert 


Personal 


Oratorio—Opera. 
Howarp E. Porter, 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York. 


Representative 





FENNER 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 


JESSIE 


HILL, 


1274. 


ARMOUR GALLOWAY 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 

The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue, 

York City Plaza 6862. 


Address 


New Telephone, 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 


Management: Loudon Charlton. 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, 
Authorized 
Residence 


COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Leschetizky Method. 


(61st St.) 


Teacher of the 

Studio 
Telephone, 

Downtown Studio: 


785 Lexington Ave. 
2685 Plaza. 
Steinway Hall 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
estimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 


Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., 1042 St. Nicholas 
Ave New York Telephone, Audubon 5896. 
(Residence phone, Melrose 3310.) 





Mure. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs G. Friedman) 
Contratto, Teacher of the Art of Bel Canto Singing. 

Pres., The Southland Singers. 
Raymond V. Nold, 
Mrs. H. J. Mitchell, Secretary. 
s7th St, N. ¥. C. Tel. 1628 Columbus 


Hermann 


Conductor; 


340 W 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 230 E. 6and St. 
Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 

ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and s3rd St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT 
76 East 86th St. 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, 


_ Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
{In Philadelphia Mondays. Address, 1821 Dia- 
mond St.] 





BRUNO HUHN, 
STYLE REPERTOIRE AND DICTION TO 
VOCALISTS. 


228 West s8th St., N. Y. Tel. 8113 Columbus. 
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THE REYL-KRAHE VOCAL STUDIOS 


Soheo! ef Bel Canto Study of Repertoire 
New Studio: 68 West ty-second Street; Tel., 
Schuyler 10013. Branch Studio: Manhattan Court, 
College Point, New York; Tel., Flushing 1502-J. 
ADELE K RAHE EMILE REY L 
Coloratura Seprano Operatic Tenor and Lieder Singer 





MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice Opera and Repertoire. 
222 West Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


SILVERMAN’S «c=. 
anaes 1894 


INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN AND PIANO 
235 EAST 39h STREET NEW YORK CITY 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Booking Engagements Season 1917-18. 
400 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
Telephone 4043 Morningside. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 
Columbia School of Musio. 
sog S. Wabash Ave., 











Chicago. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER | 4 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
227 Riverside Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 














“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall . . New York 


COURIER 


‘DUBINSKY 


*"CELLIS 
MM act: Music Lea ot Aaecice, 1 W. 94th 8t., N. Y. 
R Stadio: Bat W. ait th St. Telephone, 3970 Audubon 





Esrmile Onet 


Vocal Teacher Aer osinl Gucar Seal for 


ence Petsch, the late Mildred ‘otter, Marcia van Dresser. 


Studio: 9 E. 59th St., New York City Phone, Plaza 5057 


' DUFAULT 


just returned from Australian and Far East Tour. 
n America Season 1917-18. Summer Address: 
Ste. Hfétine pe Bacor, Canapa, P, Q. 


0 I 
DUNNING SYSTEM $ru07*P00"Beoxrnans 


information 
and booklets of poe corm , “Cante Louise 
Dunning, 8 West goth St., New York City. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine. 





Tenor 




















SOLOMON GOLUB 


LIEDER SINGER 
and Scholar in Ancient Music 
130 East 29th Street - . Chicago 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin,Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Musicals,ete. 
FRED. V. SITTIG. Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
318 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
605 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ralph C O KK 


——— of. fSinain 
Studio 31, Titan Opera Youse Building 
1aa8 roadway, New York 














; RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


BUCKHOUT | x: 


“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 


265 Coe Park W. (87th St.) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler. 














HAGGERTY-SNELL {seat Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vorcs Instructor anp Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rooth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


wassii [| _ EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


carom WILLARD 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


LaForge Murphy 


orec. SOPRANO. 
Oreterio—-Coneare—Hontal——S upue accepted. 
Now in London. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 

















arr 





Special course in voice placement, Diction, 
Respiration. os oy preeared ‘or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 


mere in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
tored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ““‘xccompantst™ 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arte Bidg.. Chicago, Il, 
Phone, Garrison 5963 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 











ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building . - Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Ghareb. e Zenghe 


Beth-El, Union frontages! Fon ’ 
41a Fifth Ave., York. ea 


SIDNEY ARNO DIETCH 


COACH—-ACCOMPANIST 
——"Who Knows the Voice”——— 
421 Fine Arts Building CHICAGO 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BA S S O 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers, Address: 1430 Argyle St. Chicago. Ill, 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


























TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 


Address: 479 West 146th St., N.Y. 
Tel. 2§9-M Audubon. 


¥ LANGWORTHY 


4 Concert Soprano and Teacher 
E SOLOIST FIRST M. E. CHURCH 
D Address: 57 p ste Boot, West End, 


Bonei i 


Bone!» VALERI 
oa POLE 


Amol the Sou joecane 
ncert, _ a Recital and Oratori 
326 w. 83 St.,.New York Tel. 4574 1 


8 SHARP -HERDIEN 


L SOP 
6132 Kenmore Avenue 


w MAURER|£E 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address: 5000 Broadway. New York Phose, Andubea 6820 


Personal Representative— 
James O. Boone, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 











SEE AD 
NEXT 
ISSUE 











Oo 
Chicago, Ill. 











EULA DAWLEY 
1716 Waverly tere 





St. Louis, Mo. 


JOHN BLAND, Tenor 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23d Street, New York Telephone, 328 Gramercy 





Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 








CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFOis 





24 WEST 7st# ST., NEW YORK 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 














For Intormation 
Address ~ ° 


VirgilConservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 





MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera gone any 
109 West “45th Street New York City 


TEACHER OF SINGING Voice placing a specialty 


LINNIE LOVE 


“A Teacher Who Soprano of the 
Can Demonstrate Metropolitan 
Perfect Tones.” Opera Quartet. 








Stadio: Ly = a 
58 West 85th Street 6213 Schuyler 





K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCT ni 


Eight years leading 
Stern ames ‘See: 
three —_ astitute of 
Musical 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 





Lazar $, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tas Aart or Sinctne 


Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
} bach, Zerola, ete. 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclasive Management: ALMA VOEDISCH 
1425 Broadway New York 





















GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


tatarne HOFFMANN 120 


Home Address: Sr. Pav 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 











ow DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East A al St, N. 7. Fhene, Plaza 4570 
management: 
Richard A. Piet” 641 co * Healy Bidg. 














TENOR—COMPOSER. 
“Song of the Canoe,” “An Evening Song,” “A 
Little Red Ribbon,” “Moonlight and Starlight” 
(waltz song). 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, Broadway, 66th & 87th Sta. lew York 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 


REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 








HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, Forth Worth, Texas 


x TORPADIE, seen 


H. E. Krehbiel writes, “A ae in 
'T ing artist, with a beautiful voice o 
liarly sympathetic ens much ekill, and « 
A most charming stage bearing.” 
Address: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 


Eviyn Gray 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Address: Care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 


Soprano 
Convert, Oratorio, Revita! 














Address: 
Music League ef America 
_ Aeolian ‘Hall. N.Y. 








JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


A the acquisition of 
two well known OLD VIOLIN COLLECTIONS 


THE PARK COLLECTION © THE WILSON COLLECTION 


containing many rere specimens 





These beautiful instruments, added to our own exten- 
sive collection, forms one of the finest assortments of 
rare old violins ever offered for sale at any one time. 


Further information on request. 














? NY ee 2) 


Taughtto the highest proficiency. Amer. and 
op. diplomas, Author of Books on aiciee- 
Studio, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


breath control and increases the range. [t hee 
restored and turned many injured voices into 


“H. A. Grant noted teaching gives postive 


artistic successes, Send for cir. of his famous 
*Pen Works on Singing.” Wm. Robinson, 
musical critic and former Cor. Musical Courier." 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the famous Garcia Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation 
STUDIOS: 952 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW. YORK 











— 


SOKOLSKY - FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST A2 ongamst 
*, Musicales, Ete. 


Available for Recita 
Address 2103 Vyse pe. New York 


E } E FX Sells 


SOLOIST —5t. Louis Symphony 
3744 Weetminster Pil. ST. LOUIS, ns M0. 


Baie iiall) 


s 
A 
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i 
SANDOR RADANOVITS 


Teacher of Voice 





419 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, III. 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
J. WARREN | Conductor—Coach—Accompanist 


ERB’: York, 350 W. 55th St. 


Pitisburgh Mgt. Francis C. 
Available to Artists on Tour in Middle West 








Weller, 981 Union Arcade. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
EXPRESSION AND DANCING, joy 


EMMA CLARK-MOTTL, President 
63 Auditorium Bidg. Chicago, Ilinois 


HANS HESS 


"CELLIST 
522 Fine Arte Bidg., Residence Phone: 8361 Edgewater 


KATHERYN SHARY 
SOPRANO —— TEACHER OF SINGING 
614 W. 157th St., N.Y. 








Telephone: Audubon 3885 


& CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
Bass- 


JOHN RANKL iit 


ORATORIO.- RECITAL PUPILS 
400 Fine Arts ee : 








Chicago 
Phone: 8324 Wabash 





H vempcunecaie) 
N 

4 Kimball Hall 
Vy Chicag > 





e Osborne Reed 
ARTIST. TEACHER —DIRECTOR,. 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation or Mann ne Students, 
Teachers Norma) Training. 
soo S. Wabash Avenue, 


(MOREA 


" Dramatie Tenor 

Opera :: Concert 

Address: care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
HOWARD R. 


HAVILAND 


Ultra-Modern Concert Pianist 
and Instructor 


Just returned from Concert Tour § 
ofthe War Camps 


Address by mail; 


403 Grand Ave., Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Telephone Prospect 8-R 


Detroit Institute 
of Musical Art 


“Strongest Feeulty in the Middle West" 


Guy Bevier Williams 


President & Head of the Piano Department 


William Howland 


Vice-President & Head of the Vocal Department 


Charles Frederic Morse 


Sec’ y-Treas. & Head of the Organ Department 


Edward Britton Manville, F.A.¢.0. 


“* Head of the Theoretical Department 


William Grafing King 


Head of the Violi igtte Deogetunaat & Gennere- 
meister of the Detroi tr t Symphony Orchestra. 


Maude Embrey Taylor 


Voice Instruction Member, Board of Directors. 


Faculty of Over Fifty 
For sitet Westend Ares Beet” 



























































MUSICAL COURIER 


§ MARGOLIS tx 


526 Riverside Drive, 8.1, Phone. Morningside 4863 


The Sdith Rubel Trio 
WelfechnMusteal Wearoms Taw York 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: _ May cam, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


Mme. Irene Pavloska 
MEZZO-SOPRANO—RECITALS AND CONCERTS 


Personal Representative: ARTHUR E. CAREW 
Michigan Avenue Bui Chicago 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 














Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building - 


MAY MUKLE 2 alles 


——Exclusive Management—— 
FLORENCE L. PEASE. 1 West 34th St. New York 


Will A. Rhodes, si 


_TENOR 


Chicago 








Pittsburgh 


October 4, 1917 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


HE Conover is one of the few 
today which - still — built by its — 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
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NEW CHORAL SOCIETY 
‘ORGANIZED IN NEW YORK 


Louis Koemmenich Chosen to Conduct the Phil- 
harmonic Chorus 








Louis Koemmenich, just back from an enjoyable vacation 
in Randolph, H., announces through the MusicaL 
Courter that a new choral society has been organized in 
New York, to be known as the Philharmonic Chorus, 
though it has no connection with the New York Philhar- 
monic Society and its orchestra. The first meeting and 
rehearsal of the new chorus took place on Tuesday of this 
week, October 2, at the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
New York. 

Mr. Koemmenich, it will be remembered, was for sev- 
eral years past the efficient conductor of the New York 
Oratorio Society, wntil internal politics of the society took 
his place away from him last spring to give it to Walter 
Damrosch. The secretary of the new Philharmonic 
Chorus is William Burnet Tuthill, who, for thirty-six years 
served the New York Oratorio Society in the same office, 
until he resigned last spring through dissatisfaction with 
the faction which brought Mr. Damrosch back into leader- 
ship of the society’s chorus. The new Philharmonic Chorus 
has already received an invitation to participate in the 
Bach-Beethoven Festival, which will be given at Carnegie 
Hall, on January 17-20. The choral numbers will be the 
“Song of Fate” (Brahms), under the direction of Con- 
ductor Koemmenich, and the ninth symphony, directed by 
Josef Stransky, conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
Society. It is also planned to present in the spring, Bach’s 
“Christmas Oratorio,” which, as far as is known, has never 
been heard in this country. 


ENGLISH OPERA STARTS IN CHICAGO 


Chicago, Ill., October 1, 1917. 
The Boston English Grand Opera Company opened its 
doors tonight before an audience that packed the Strand 
Theatre, giving a performance of three dollar opera for 
one dollar. Verdi's “Il Trovatore” was the opera pre- 
sented. Joseph Sheehan, in the title role, covered himself 
with glory. Hazel Eden was a superb Leonora, dividing 
first honors with the tenor. Eldine Deseller was Azucena 
and Conte di Luna was entrusted to Arthur Dean. Or- 
chestra and chorus were excellent. If the first. night’s per- 
formance serves as a criterion for the standard of the 

company, a successful season may be predicted. , 








San Carlo Opera’s Montreal Triumph 


Montreal, October 2, 1917. 

The opening performance here last evening of the San 
Carlo Opera Company attracted the largest house Mon- 
treal ever knew. Thousands were turned away. The 
consuls of all the Allied nations were present and [m- 
presario Gallo presented $1,000 of the receipts to the Red 
Cross. The presentation of “Gioconda” was greeted with 
unbridled enthusiasm. The past week at Quebec was also 
a series of striking successes. 





Phonograph Records Wanted 





A letter sent out by Private Howard A. Herty, of the 
First Company Military Police, calls attention to the fact 
that his unit has been presented with a victrola, but that 
records for the instrument are not at hand. “We would 
appreciate it beyond measure,” writes Private Herty, “if 
any of your readers would send us records that may have 
outlived their usefulness and popularity in New York. 
Please remember to pack them very carefully, and do not 
forget the address. It is: Private Howard A. Herty, First 
Company Military Police, Spartanburg, S. C.” 


Herbert Named as Expert 





The Musicat Courter told last week about the suit of 
Mrs. Jay against Chappell & Company, music publishers, 
for $100,000 damages and an injunction restraining them 
from publishing “Tipperary,” her claim being that she is 
the author of the original refrain of the song. This paper 
told also that Justice Goff, of the Supreme Court, had de- 
cided to appoint an expert to determine whether there is 
any resemblance between the two tunes. The announce- 
ment now comes to hand that Victor Herbert is the expert 
selected by Justice Goff. 


The Society of American Singers 
Requires More Artists 


In anticipation of its mid-winter season of opera co- 
mique the Society of American Sngers, Inc., of New York, 
will hold auditions early in October with a view to select- 
ing new artists to supplement the ranks of the present 
singers in the organization. Professional singers desiring 
to secure a hearing may apply by mail for an appointment 
to William Wade Hins aw, I West Fifty-first street, New 
York City. ; 3 

Applicants are requested to submit press notices, photo- 
graphs, or literature that will indicate their professional 








experience. Singers for the chorus will be chosen after 
the casting has completed. 

It is the aim of the Society of American oy to en- 
courage American singers, especially those who find it dif- 
ficult to obtain a hearing. The present auditions should 
prove excellent opportunities for many young American 
artists, who, by reason of limited facilities have been un- 
able to determine whether they are suited for the operatic 
— Several officers of the society will be present at the 
= itions and impartial judgment will be assured every ap- 
plicant, 


THE LOCKPORT CONVENTION OPENS 


Mayor Welcomes Large Throng Assembled From All 
Over the United States 








Lockport, N. Y., October 1, 1917. 

The second annual American musical convention opened 
successfully yesterday with performances afternoon and 
evening. Local pastors assisted in the Sunday meetings 
and among the artists who appeared were Thomas 
Williams, tenor; Helen Alexander, soprano; Meta 
Christensen, contralto; Bertha Lansing Rodgers, soprano, 
and Olga Paradoiska, child soprano. The Lockport Festi- 
val chorus of two hundred voices, conducted by Alfred 
Jury, of Buffalo, also made its initial bow. The Apollo 
Quartet of Boston appeared and will sing at each session 
through the week. The speaker on Sunday was Edward 
Howard Griggs, who spoke in the afternoon on America 
and the world war, justifying America’s entrance and the 
use of force to gain her rights. In the evening he appealed 
for an end to economic wrong and injustice, putting the 
burden of duty on those with the wealth af power to 
bring it about. 

The formal welcome to the artists, composers and visitors 
was extended by Mayor William J. Gold today and the 
response made by Prof. J. Lawrence Erb, of the Cudverier 
of Illinois, who will preside at all sessions. Rev. G. A 
Papperman appealed to the composers to bend their efforts 
toward patriotic songs. Iynn B. Dana, of the Dana School, 
spoke at the morning session today on “Standardization.” 
Aldred Hallam was unable to appear for his scheduled ad- 
dress this afternoon. The Rochester Festival Chorus, with 
Oscar Gariesson as conductor, sang tonight. The artists on 
today’s program include several of those who appeared 
on Sunday, together with Maude Kraft, pianist; Charles 
W. Clark, baritone, and Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist. , 

The auditorium has been made most beautiful for the 
seven day convention. The attendance to date has been 
large. Dz. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MAINE 
MUSIC FESTIVAL BEGINS 








Portland, Me., October 1, 1917. 


The Maine Music Festival opened its twenty-first annual 
Portland series of concerts tonight. Amelita Galli-Curci 
won a great triumph. Duncan Robertson, baritone, was 
well received. Director William Rogers Chapman was 
given a most enthusiastic welcome by the tremendous 
crowd, the largest audience ever assembled to listen to a 
Maine Festival concert. J. A. R. 


Columbia Bans German Music 





Columbia University opened its new academic year last 
week, and one of the first acts of the officials of that in- 
stitution was to put a ban on all Teutonic music, President 
Nicholas Murray Butler’s edict being: “Nothing seditious 
at Columbia this year.” The song, “Stand, Columbia,” is 
the university’s formal hymn, and it has been sung hither- 
to to the music of an Austrian song of praise to God. 
Walter Henry Hall, of the Columbia music faculty and 
conductor of music there, was selected by President Butler 
to provide substitute music for the song in question, which 
he did very successfully. 


Fort Worth Orchestra Reorganized 





Active plans are under way to revive the Fort Worth, 
lex., Symphony Orchestra, discontinued last year owing to 
war conditions. The orchestra was very successful artisti- 
cally during the three years of its éxistence under the baton 
of Carl Venth. 





“Rigoletto” in Mexico City 





A special report reaches the Musica, Courier of the 
performance of “Rigoletto” by the Sigaldi Opera Company 
which took place at the Teatro Arbeu, Mexico City, on 
Sunday evening, September 23. It was a real triumph for 
Riccardo Stracciari in the title part, one shared by Edith 
Mason as Gilda. The audience insisted upon a repetition 
of one of Stracciari’s arias until Polacco, who conducted 
and shared fully in the success of the evening, was obliged 
to rap for silence and explain that a “bis” was against all 
tradition. Segurola made a capital Sparafucile and the 
Mexican tenor, Carlos Mejia, was acclaimed as the Duke, 
reversing the verdict of the public which had not liked him 
in his first appearance in the role, earlier in the season. A 
more detailed extensive account of the performance will 
appear in next week’s MusicaL Courter. 


THE CHICAGO OPERA 
SEASON IN NEW YORK 


Campanini to Present Magnificent List of Artists 
in Attractive Repertoire 





Cleofonte Campanini has completed the work of organ- 
izing the Chicago Opera Association’s forces for the coming 
season, whic: will include four weeks at the Lexington 
Theatre in New York, beginning January 22. Returning to 
New York after a long absence, Mr. Campanini will bring 
an array of artists some of whom are new only to that 
city. Others are new to America, and still others come 
back ‘to a public that is quite familiar with their former 
achievements. 

The repertoire is announced to include several interesting 
novelties. They are Pietro Mascagni’s “Isabeau,” a work 
that has never been presented in America, although it has 
been announced for presentation here several times; “Le 
Souteriot,” by a French composer of the modern school, 
Sylvio Lazzari, which will have its world premiére (this 
work was written especially at the wishes of Maestro 
Campanini) “Le Chemineau,” by Xavier Leroux, another 
French contemporary, and a popular success everywhere in 


France (first _ Presentation in America); Raoul Guns- 
bourg’s “Le Vieil Aigle,” in one act (first presentation in 
New York); “Aphrodite,” by Camille Erlanger, who, 


though one of the most popular of French composers, is 
entirely new to the American public; Massenet’s posthu- 
mous “Cleopatre,” which was received with acclamation 
upon its first presentation at Monte Carlo, and will be 
given with a celebrated prima donna in the title role. 


The novelties of former seasons which will be revived in- 
clude the following works: In French, Debussy’s “Pelleas 
and Melisande,” Massenet’s “Sapho,” “Griselidis” and “Don 
Quichotte,” Fevrier’s “Monna Vanna,” Gounod’s “Romeo 
and Juliet;” in Italian, Verdi's “Falstaff,” Giordano’s 
“Fedora,” Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madonna” and 
“Secret of Suzanne,” Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah” and “L’Afri- 
caine,” Verdi's “Ernani,” and Ricci’s “Crispino e la 
Comare.” 

Maestro Campanini’s continued deep inierest in aiding 
American composers as well ds singers has caused him to 
select Henry Hadley’s American opera “Azora” and Arthur 
Nevin’s “Daughter of the Forest” for presentation this 
season, with casts composed of only American singers. 

The complete roster of artists of the Chicago opera is as 
follows: 


Sopranos: 
Diana Bonner 
Marguerite Buckler 
Marthe Chenal 
Jessie Christian 
Ruby Evans 
Maude Fay 
Anna Fitziu 
Amelita Galli-Curci 
Mabel Preston Hall 
Margery Maxwell 
Nellie Melba 
Francesca Peralta 
Alma Peterson 
Dora de Phillipe 
Juanita Prewett 
Marie Pruzan 
Rosa Raisa 
Margaret Romaine 
Myrna Sharlow 
Genevieve Vix 

Mezzo-Sopranos anv 

ConTRALTOS: 

Louise Berat 
Marie Claessens 
Virginia Shaffer 
Carolina Lazzari 
Jeska Swartz 
Cyrena van Gordon 


TENORS: 
Giulio Crimi 
Charles Dalmores 
Octave Dua 
Charles Fontaine 
Forrest Lamont 
Lucien Muratore 
Juan Nadel 
Giordano Paltrinieri 
Warren Proctor 
Edmond Warnery 
Leone Zinovieff 
Baritones: 
Desire Dufrere 
Hector Dufranne 
Carel van Hulst 
Louis Kreidler 
Alfred Maguenat 
anni Marcoux 
Giacomo Rimini 
Riccardo Stracciari 
Bassos: 
Vittorio Arimondi 
James Goddard 
Gustav Huberdeau 
Marcel Journet 
Constantin Nicolay 
Vittorio Trevisan 


Conductors, Cleofonte Campanini, Marcel Charlier, Giu- 
seppe Sturani; assistant conductors, Arnaldo Conti, Gia- 
como Spadoni, Ettore Ruffo and Pietro Nepoti; premiére 
danseuse, Annetta Pelucchi; ballet master, Francois Am- 
brosiny. 

Emile Merle-Forest, a stage director of the Paris and 
Brussels Opera, will make his first visit to America to 
occupy the post of artistic director with the organization. 

In addition to the above mentioned operatic novelties 
and revivals the season’s repertoire will be selected from 
the following: In Italian, Puccini’s “La Tosca,” “La Bo- 
héme,” Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Leoncavyallo’s 
“Pagliacci,” Zandonai’s “Francesca da Rimini,” Verdi's 
“Rigoletto,” “Aida,” “La Traviata,” Ponchielli’s “La Gio- 
conda,” Donizetti’s “Lucia di Lammermoor,” Rossini’s 
“Barbiere di Siviglia ;” in French, Meyerbeer’s “Les Hugue- 
nots,” Delibes’ “Lakmé,” Massenet’s “Jongleur de Notre 
Dame,” “Thais” and “Manon,” Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et 
Dalila,” Charpentier’s “Louise,” Offenbach’s “Les Contes 
d’Hoffmann,” Gounod’s “Faust,” and Bizet’s “Carmen.” 





The Paderewski Cancellations Confirmed 





Boston, Mass., October 1, 1917. 


Notwithstanding report in a New York daily paper that 
the story of Paderewski canceling all concert engage- 
ments this winter is untrue, it can be stated with positive 
certainty that the Paderewski management has canceled all 
dates from the scheduled opending at San Francisco on 
September 30 to April 1, 1918. I have seen the cancella- 
tions and checked up several of them. Paderewski and 
Mme. Paderewski left their ranch at Paso Robles, Cal., on 
September 13 for Chicago and the East, probably upon a 
political mission having to do with Poland, v. HS. 
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(1) Befere the theatre at Subida. 


IL, TEATRO DEL SOLDATO 
From left to right: Major Rossi, Tito Ricordi and Arturo Toscanini. 


IL TEATRO DEL SOLDATO 


How the War-Weary Soldiers Behind the Italian Front Are Entertained— 
Novelli and Duse Volunteer—An American Singer Also Gives Her 
Services—Details of the Toscanini Incident 


Hotel Diana, Milan, Italy, August 14, 1917 

On August 12, at three different parts of the Italian 
front, concerts were given simultaneously before crowded 
audiences of enthusiastic soldiers, inaugurating an insti- 
tution known as Il Teatro del Soldato (the soldier's 
theatre ) : 

I! Teatro del Soldato has just been organized and received 
its inspiration from the Supreme Military Command itself. 
Its function is to provide numerous and continuous con- 
certs to take place contemporaneously in various parts of 
the Italian front, opportunely chosen within limits im- 
posed by military necessity, and right up to within a few 
kilometres of .the fighting line. 

Before instituting a military office attached to the Gen- 
eral Secretariat, and composed of officers who before don- 
ning military uniforms had theatrical occupations, and to 
whom the arrangements for the performances would be con- 
fided, the Supreme Military Command applied to the 
italian Society of Authors, Milan, and Messrs. Ricordi, 
Milan, as the most natural and authoritative sources for 
suggesting ideas and preparing a scheme of programs. 
Commendatores Marco Praga and Tito Ricordi (head of 
the famous music publishing house) immediately left for 
the front to confer with the Supreme Command, A plan 
was suggested, passed, and established. These gentlemen 
undertook the supplying of Il Teatro del Soldato with 
actors, singers, etc,, confident of obtaining, as indeed they 
have obtained, the enthusiastic and disinterested co-opera- 
tion of the most celebrated artists at present in Italy. 

On large stages, rapidly constructed by military genius, 
some permanent fixtures, and other easily dismountable and 
transferrable to other places, performances are to be given 
before huge audiences of soldiers just returned from the 
terrible fatigues of the front line of trenches, and at these 
performances the greatest actors, singers, danseuses, come- 
dians, ete., of Italy will take part together in rapid med- 
leys of changing scenes, providing a fare to suit all tastes. 
Scenes from the freatest dramas will be followed by some 
lively farce, operatic arias, by popular music hall songs, 
etc., the object being to try to-help the soldiers to forget 
the terrible seriousness of the work they are carrying out 
day and night, and to refresh their tired minds with a 


hearty laugh and enjoyment of the best entertainments 
Italy can provide. 

The news, spreading along the front with lightning 
rapidity, met a most enthusiastic reception from the troops. 
This is the first time that anything of the kind has hap- 
pened at the Italian front, and the performances will mean 
much for the soldiers. They promise them not only a 
pleasant pastime, a refreshing rest, a good consoling laugh, 
and bring with them sweet memories and the dear cadences 
of the various dialects of Italy; and what is even more 
to them, these concerts are a constant reminder that the 
loving and watching thought of the nation is ever turned 
toward them and never for a moment forgetful of the 
brave sons who are so nobly defending and honoring it. 


The appeal to the artists met with a response such as 
was to be expected from the Italians, and the rush of 
artists offering assistance has been more than enough to 
supply all the theatres that are likely to be built. All feel 
the absolute duty of doing something for the. gallant sol- 
diers who themselves accomplish so much, knowing that 
Italian art could not be employed in a better work or be- 
fore such appreciative and numerous audiences. America 
is not unrepresented, as the American soprano, Eleanora 
Perry, was one of the first to be approached and enthusias- 
tically to volunteer to risk enemy cannon, bombs, and 
enemy anything else in order to do her bit toward the 
realization of Il Teatro del Soldato. 


The first three concerts took place in spots bearing names 
which are now sacred to the Italians. One was at Foliano, 
where the theatre has been constructed right opposite the 
Carso, among the ruins of bombarded houses, with a view 
of the enemy entrenchments, dugouts, and caverns in the 
rocks. In this theatre Ermete Novelli, the grand old man 
of the Italian dramatic stage, seconded by Tina Pini, Luigi 
Almirante, Egisto Olivieri and Augusto Favi, gave a farce 
amid indescribable enthusiasm of the soldiers, all fresh 
from the trenches. Afterward Pina Brillante sang some 
songs, which were equally well received. During one of 
the songs an enemy aeroplane was sighted nearing the 
scene. Still more applauded than the songs was the cour- 
age displayed by the singer, who looked upward and, 


THE ITALIAN FIELD THEATRE FOR THE SOLDIERS, 
(2) At Ca delle Vallade during the performance. 
to commence at Foliano. In the background is the river Carso. (4) The theatre at Foliano. 


(3) An audience of soldiers waiting for the performance 


quite undaunted, continued her song while the Italian 
aeronauts chased off the invader. 

Farther along the line, at Subida, in the second theatre, 
Tina di Lorenzi and Alfredo de Santis executed the first 
act of “Romanticismo;” Lucia Crestiani sang some arias, 
and other operatic arias were rendered by Gennaro Barra, 
popular tenor, who is a special favorite at our own Dal 
Verme of Milan, and the first Italian tenor to sing at the 
front. Barra sang in his soldier’s uniform. Present at 
this performance was General Capelli, who was profuse 
in his compliments and congratulations. 

At the third theatre, at Ca delle Vallade, the great 
Eleonora Duse, supported by others, including Solari, 
tenor; Eleanora Perry, soprano, and Petrolini, comedian, 
provided a concert which equalled in excellence and in 
the success registered the other two. 

And so I] Teatro del Soldato had its christening. Four 
other theatres, all in conquered territory, are now ready, 
and many others are to be constructed all over the front. 
Performances are to be given daily and twice daily. The 
artists will be taken from place to place in military fashion. 
The theatres are all of wood, with dressing rooms for the 
artists behind, and rows of planks extending in front to 
seat some thousands of soldiers. 

Details of Toscanini’s Famous Concert 
September 1, 1917. 

The above letter has been delayed a couple of weeks on 
account of the writer having to wait for the photographs 
which accompany it, and which I have had to submit to 
the usual examination by the military censor. The photo- 
graphs were loaned to the writer by Commendatore Tito 
Ricordi. 

This delay enables the writer to add an incident which 
occurred at the Italian front recently, and which, although 
it has nothing whatever to do with Il Teatro del Soldato, 
is nevertheless certainly worth the recording. 

Yesterday, in a quiet little spot sheltered by a huge rock, 
and near the top of a high mountain overlooking numerous 
positions which have just been wrested from the enemy, 
General Capelli, commander of the 2d Armata, rewarded 
the chiefs of the two brigades which were the first to pene- 
trate the enemy lines, determining the ultimate rout. After 
the general had pinned the “medaglia d’argento,” one of 
the highest awards of valor of the Italian army, on the 
breasts of the two colonels commanding the brigades, he 
turned to another hero who had assisted at the ceremony, 
but who wore no uniform, and pinned the “medaglia d’ar- 
gento” also on his breast. The reason why this exceptional 
honor was conferred is this : 

One of the most celebrated Italian musicians, the most 
celebrated conductor of orchestra, happened to be at the 
front just before the taking of Monte Santo (the culmi- 
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nating point in the great Italian offensive which is being 
carried out at present) organizing some concerts to be 
given to the soldiers. When he heard that the mountain 
had been conquered, he asked and obtained permission to 
ascend to the top of it. He arrived up there in the even- 
ing. The enemy kept up a continuous and furious fire. 
By a strange chance, while making his way among the 
rocks at the summit of the mountain, the celebrated maes- 
tro ran into a band of soldier musicians, who with their 
instruments were awaiting, sheltered as best they were 
able, orders to betake themselves off to some less dangerous 
spot. The appearance of the great maestro in that place 
had the same effect for the musicians as the appearance 
of a great general would have had for his chosen troops. 
They crowded round him giving vent to their delight in a 
thousand expressions. The maestro immediately took pro- 
fessional command of them—instinctively. On the summit 
of Monte Santo, which was being furiously bombarded the 
while, on a beautiful moonlit night, commenced the most 
extraordinary concert the world has known. The Royal 
march, the hymn to Garibaldi, the hymn to Mameli, ener- 
getically directed by the famous maestro, succeeded one 
another to the accompaniment of explosions, crashing of 
boulders, cries of the wounded, etc. From the valleys be- 
neath ascended the excited cries of “Evviva” (long live 
Italy) from the victorious soldiers. The enemy retreating, 
directed shouts of rage and fury against that triumphant 
music which seemed to laugh and deride them. Furiously 
raged the battle, farther and farther down the mountain 
side the Austrians were compelled to retreat, keeping up a 
running fire, and all the while, on the top of the mountain, 
the strange concert continued. 

The maestro who thus carried his art into the thick of 
the battle, and who received one of the highest rewards of 
the Italian army, a reward only awarded for valor, was 
Arturo Toscanini. Gi. ¢ 


Frederic Martin Opens Vocal Studios 





Frederic Martin, long recognized as a leading American 
basso, is to devote much of his time this season to the art 
of teaching. This does not mean that Mr. Martin is to 
forsake the concert field, for already he has several impor- 
tant engagements booked. Because of his extensive study, 
his long and varied experience as a concert and oratorio 
artist, students who are fortunate enough to come under 
his guidance will be assured of the best instruction in the 
art of singing. He will be assisted in his teaching by his 

capable wife; they both are pupils and exponents of 
the late Delle Sedie, of Paris, France. Applications 
for terms and hours for lessons received at 532 West 
111th street residence studio. Voices heard by appoint- 
ment only. Mr. and Mrs. Martin spend a part of each 














FREDERIC MARTIN, 
Basso. 


summer teaching at Intermont College, Bristol, Va., which 
is beautifully situated in the Blue Ridge Mountains, where 
they have a large class of pupils, including prominent teach- 
ers of Southern schools, 
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STUDY OF THE SINGERS’ ART 


By LOUIS ASCHENFELDER 








t seems to be a fact that the older the art of singing 
becomes, the more its devotees—students and teachers— 
regard it wholly as a musical art, to be studied and taught 
as such rather than as a physiological function. With the 
invention of the laryngoscope came the search for the 
“secret” of the art until today there are many students who 
vacillate from one chimerical theory to another, wasting 
their precious time and money. Far be it from them to 
suspect that they must go through the same years of drudg- 
ery that the would-be pianist, violinist or other instrumen- 
talist has before him, yet such is the case. Provided the 
aspirant has a reasonably good voice, a good breathing 
apparatus, intelligence, etc., he is about as well off as the 
man who owns a violin but knows nothing of playing it 
and must therefore start to develop his technic and knowl- 
edge in about the same manner. 

There are singers even who have attained some sinall 
degree of success while still persisting in the fallacious 
idea that the musical education is unnecessary for the 
vocalist. He thinks that with a voice, a few songs, an 
operatic role (all learned by ear) that he is an artist. 
However, this type of singer generally fades from the 
public view more quickly than he appeared and some times 
without knowing the cause of his failure. Meanwhile the 
real artist, one who is master of his organ and his art, 
returns season after season to an ever increased following. 
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The question naturally arises to the layman: “Along what 
lines should one study to acquire the art of singing? First 
of all he must stop chasing such a “will o’ the wisp” as 
the “secret of the old Italian method;” then, of course, 
under the guidance of a skillful teacher he must go through 
a carefully graded system of selected exercises to be sung 
in every conceivable manner of nuance and rhythm, start- 
ing with the more simple forms used in voice placing and 
in establishing correct breathing thus leading up to the 
more elaborate oaes for obtaining flexibility, phrasing 
and style. 

The student should study an instrument, preferably the 
piano, else make a thorough study of sight singing, for 
only by mastering the mechanical side of music will he 
learn to feel rhythm thus making his audience feel it. 

The importance of good diction in singing is universally 
conceded, yet te many the study of it merely means in a 
hazy sort of way the striving for clear enunciation and 
pure pronunciation. But few are the students who essay, 
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or teachers even who advocate an exhaustive study of the 
component parts of word fermation; first, the pure inion- 
ing of all the vowel sounds with their inflections found 
in the four languages most used in singing, including the 
nasal vowels of French. then by practicing with all conso 
nantal combinations. Surely this is the only logical way 
to acquire this branch of the singers’ art. 

With absurd ideas regarding diction there are ones 
equally absurd regarding interpretation, Some think it is 
“born in” a favored few, others opine that, if acquired at 
all, it is through a saddening infiuence or sorrowful episode 
that would have a tendency to awaken the emotions. Such 
theories are hardly worth discussing, for if the student is 
normal and has the usual ability to laugh or weep as the 
case may he, then pravided he has gained a certain technic 
with a reasonable breath control he should be able with 
suggestions from his teacher ‘o feel and therefore express 
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the inner meaning of the text. With assiduous practice on 
the right kind of songs he will find that expression soon 
vecomes a_ habit. 

Classic vocal music is particularly rich in material useful 
for just this sort of study, indeed one may find among 
works of the old masters examples of the whole gamut of 
hur nan emotions. Therefore with sufficient study of the 
various types and periods the singer will learn to express 
reverence. hate, anger, compassion, happiness or in fact 
any emotion the text may call for. 

This is, indeed, the art of the singer, the art that has 
made celebrated certain singers, whose voices were practi 
cally devoid of beauty of tone and the art that has leaee 
other singers at the height of their popularity long after 
their voices had lost all pristine beauty 


Buckhout at Lockport Convention 


Mme. Buckhout will give at the Lockport, N. Y., “Com 
posers’ Day,” on October 4, a recital of songs dedicated to 
her and consisting of the following: “Awake” (H. W 
Loomis), “That Perfect Hour” (Kramer), “An Impres- 
sion (MS.) (Rosalie Hausmann), “A Valentine” (Hallett 
Gilberté), “The Cloud Fairies” (Robert H. Prutting), and 
“Today Is Fair” (Lily Strickland) 


Mrs. Lewis’ Bereavement 





Mrs. Herman Lewis was called to her home in Parsons, 
Kan., on September 25, owing to the death of her father, 
R. E. Holloway. 
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MASCAGNI’S “ISABEAU” TO 
OPEN CHICAGO OPERA SEASON 


General Director Campanini Announces Plans—No German Opera in Schedule 
—American Music on All Symphony Orchestra Programs—Sturkow Ryder 
Plays All-American Program—Philharmonic Orchestra’s First Program 
—Jenny Dufau’s Recital—Bissell New Examiner Critic 
—Other Items of Interest 


Chicago, IIL, September 29, 1917. 


Final arrangements for the coming season of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association having been completed, General 
Director Cleofonte Campanini issued on September 26 his 
annual announcement of repertoire and personnel for the 


ten weeks’ season which will begin at the Auditorium on 
November 12. Simultaneously he gave out a‘ complete 
announcement of the New York season which the company 
will play at the Lexington Opera House for four weeks, 
beginning January 22. This latter announcement is printed 
in full on page § of this issue and commented upon edi- 


torially. In view of this fact, there will be mention in 
this column only of those points in which the Chicago plans 
differ from those for New York. 

“Le Vieil Aigle,” by Gunsbourg, and Massenet’s “Cleo- 
patre,” which will be novelties for New York, rank only 
as revivals for Chicago. On the other hand, Massenet’s 
“Sapho,” seen in New York several years ago, counts for 


a novelty in Chicago Otherwise the novelty lists are iden- 


tical for the two cities. “Lakmé,” “Ballo in Maschera” 
and “I Puritani” are revivals scheduled for Chicago and 
not on the New York list, while Massenet’s “Griselidis” is 
promised for New York but not for Chicago. Aside from 
the novelties and revivals, the general repertoire of stand- 


ard works is the same for both cities. 
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Season to Start With “Isabeau” 


The season will open on Monday evening, November 12, 
with Mascagni’s “Isabeau.” Though this work of the 
Italian composer iis several years old and one of the few 
since “Cavalleria” which has won any degree of success, 
this will be its first performance in America. The cast 
will include Rosa Raisa, Giulio Crimi, James Goddard, 
Constantin Nicolay, Jeska Swartz, Carolina Lazzari, Marie 
Pruzan and Desire Defrére. 

A special feature of the season will be a performance of 
“La Bohéme,” in which John McCormack will sing Rodolfo 
to the Mimi of Amelita Galli-Curci, 


Sunday Evening Opera Concerts 


There will be five Sunday night concerts, at which the 
following stars will appear, not necessarily in this rotation : 
Melba, with Maurice Dambois, cellist; Galli-Curci, with 
Manuel Berenger, flutist; Fritz Kreisler, with Rosa Raisa; 
Mischa Elman, with Genevieve Vix; John McCormack, 
in one of his usual programs. 

There will also be operatic performances Sunday after- 
noons, beginning at 3 o'clock, in which regular offerings 
of the repertoire will be used. No German opera will be 
given thts season. 


Sturkow-Ryder plays American Works 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder played at the Kenwood Club for 
the Red Cross on Tuesday evening, September 25. She 
gave a program of American compositions, including works 
by the late Alvah Glever Salmon, Fay Foster, and a group 
of tribal songs of the Chippewa indians, arranged in piano 
transcriptions by Theodore Otterstrom. 


James R. Saville Leaves for South 


James R. Saville, the well known manager, now of Chi- 
cago, left last Monday evening for the South and West 
in the interest of his artists and also the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra. The tour will take him as far South as San 
Antonio, Tex., and as far West as Denver, taking in Iowa, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Colorado. 

Lagourgue American School of Solfege 

The Lagourgue American School of Solfege, founded by 

Charles Lagourgue, composer and conductor, has opened 


its season at 616 South Michigan avenue. "The Solfege 
course, divided into four grades, includes a most rational 
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foundation, development of musical intelligence and thor- 
ough knowledge of theory, sight reading and transposi- 
tion—that is to say all that is needed apart from the work 
of fingers or vocal cords. The first grade of the course 
includes all that a beginner in music should possess before 
taking up any instrument: slow but correct reading at sight, 
elementary theory, ear trainjng and rhythmic development. 
The second grade of the course of Solfege supplies the 
needs of a singer: knowledge of major and minor keys, 
names of intervals, perfect ear training, quick reading, 
beating of time and ensemble reading. The third grade 
of the course might be called a transposition course. It 
includes advanced theory of music, di cult musical dicta- 
tions, knowledge of clefs, manuscript reading, and thorough 
training in transposition. It is the grade for all instru- 
mentalists and orchestral performers. The feature of this 
grade is the transposition at sight (each pupil on his own 
instrument), which is brought to a high point of thorough- 
ness. The fourth grade is the making of a complete musi- 
cian, competent teacher and conductor. The greatest diffi- 
culties ever written, either printed or in manuscript, have 
to be read at sight. Although this whole course is for the 
study of solfege properly so called, the study of harmony 
is included in this fourth grade and in connection with it. 
“A musician without knowledge of harmony is not a musi- 
cian in the full sense of the word.” The student having 
finished the solfege course, receives, after examination, a 
diploma and teacher’s certificate. He is entitled to teach 
this same course. The Lagourgue American School of 
Solfege, having branches in other cities and being in touch 
with all the music conservatories of the United States, will 
endeavor to find positions for the students who have grad- 
uated from this school. Charles Lagourgue has written 
many articles about “Solfege,” which have been published 
in different magazines. 
American Music to Be Presented on All Orchestra 
Programs 


Every program of the twenty-seventh season of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra will contain at least one com- 
position by an American. This statement was made by 
Conductor Frederick Stock, who has just returned from 
his vacation. Among the compositions to be heard are: 
Ballantine's * ‘Eve of St. Agnes,” Chadwick's “Tam o’ Shan- 
ter,” Kolar's symphony, John Alden Carpenter’s symphony, 
Leo Sowerby’s suite, Felix Borowski’s “Trois Peintures— 
“Un Portrait d’une Jeune Fille,” “Le Jardin de Nuit” and 
“La Fete,” Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem, ” Weidig’s Three Ep- 
isodes, De Lamarter’s “Fable of the Hapless Folk Tune,” 
Brockway’s Sylvan Suite, Frederick Stock’s C minor sym- 
phony, Smith’s ballet suite, Kelly’s “Aladdin Suite,” Adolf 
Brune’s “Dammerungsbild,” Converse’s “Festival of Pan,” 
Golbert’s comedy overture, Henry K. Hadley’s “Salome,” 
Percy Grainger’s “The Warriors,” MacDowell’s “Lamia,” 
Oldberg’s “June Rhapsody, ” Otterstrom’s “Negro” suite, 
Paine’s overture to “The Tempest” and Strube’s “Puck 
overture.” 

Among the novelties not by native composers to be heard 
are Ernest Bloch’s three a Poems, ae over- 
ture to Kain, Stanford’s Irish rhapsody, No. 5; the en- 
tr’acte from Dukas’ opera, “Barbe Bleue” and ‘Schilling’s 
“Meergruss.” 

The twenty-seventh season of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra will open on October 12, 1917, and close on April 
20, 1918. The soloists engaged are: Mischa Levitzki, Har- 
old Henry, Beryl Rubinstein, Yolanda Méré, Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, pianists; Eddy Brown, Jascha Heifitz, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Jacques Thibaud and Mischa Elman, violinists ; 
Mabel Garrison, John McCormack and Julia Claussen, vo- 
calists, and Willem Willeke, cellist. 

The first soloist of the season will be Mischa Levitzki, 
who will play at the ay vy pair of concerts, interpreting the 
second piano concerto by Saint-Saéns. At the second pro- 
gram on October 19-20 will be presented for the first time 
in Chicago the new symphony by John Alden Carpenter, 
which was produced in June by the Litchfield County 
Choral Union Festival, in Connecticut, and also at the Nor- 
folk Festival. 


Musical Art Society’s First Rehearsal 


On September 18 the first rehearsal of the Musical Art 
Society was held at the club rooms in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, with a splendid attendance. Herbert Hyde again is 
the director and the following people are officers. Helen A. 
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Beifield, president; Ruth Simmons, treasurer; John Rankl, 
secretary. 

While the membership roll of the society is practically 
filled up, a few second basses and second contraltos would 
be considered. . The first program of the season will be 
given shortly before Christmas, 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


One of the artists who will popear at Carl D. Kinsey’s 
series of artist recitals in Ziegfeld Theatre on Wednesday 
mornings will be Carrie Bridewell. Mme. Bridewell, for- 
merly with the Metropolitan Opera Company of New York, 
was formerly a student of Mrs, O. L. Fox of the Chicago 
Musical College faculty. 

The “Elegie Symphonique,” by Felix Borowski, president 
of the Chicago Musical College, produced last season by 
the Chicago oy Orchestra, will be played at the 
first concert o ce Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra at 
Minneapolis in October. 


Philharmonic Orchestra’s First Program 


Chicago’s newest orchestra, the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under Arthur Dunham’s ante, we make its ini- 
tial appearance on afternoon, October '7, in the fol- 
lowing program: Overture to Wagner’s “Rienzi,” “Adagio 
pathétique” (Godard), the Tschaikowsky symphony in F, 
op. 36, “Danse Macabre” (Saint-Saéns), suite from the 
ballet “Coppelia” (Délibes), the MacDowell “Poem Ero- 
tique,” Strauss’ waltz “Legends from the Vienna Woods,” 
and the Tschaikowsky “1812” overture. Under the efficient 
lead of Conductor Dunham the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Chicago undoubtedly ere long will find a place in the 
front rank, 


The Knupfer Studios 


Blanche van Buren has created an innovation in the voice 
department of the Knupfer Studios, by the introduction of 
special class work for vocal students. Classes of four 
pupils meet weekly at a very nominal charge, with the 
privilege of listening to and singing for each other. Rela- 
tives and friends form the critical public. Miss van Buren’s 
idea is to give pupils poise and authority in singing even 
during the student period. 


Jenny Dufau’s Recital October 28 


That delightful and popular artist, Jenny Dufau, will 
afford her many admirers a treat on October 28, when 
she appears in recital at Orchestra Hall under the man- 
agement of Wessels & Voegeli. Much interest is cen- 
tered around the work of this talented coloratura soprano 
and undoubtedly she will meet with the same success that 
has been hers wherever she appears. 


Another Herman Devries Student in Demand 


Litta Mabie Bach, lyric soprano and a talented pupil 
from the studios of Herman Devries, was heard for the 
purpose of this review last week in the aria “Il est bon, 
Il est doux” from Massenet’s “Heérodiade,” and in 
“Extase” by Rumell, in which she disclosed a voice of 
large carrying power, a warm medium, excellent phrasing 
and artistic instinct. Mrs, Bach, who has only studied 
seven months, is already in great demand among local 
organizations and she will sing at the Illinois Athletic Club, 
appearing on the same program with Rudolf Reuter, the 
distinguished pianist, at Sinai Temple in one of the Sunday 
evening concerts, under Arthur Dunham’s direction and 
at the Chicago Hebrew Institute under Alexander Zukow- 
sky's guidance. 

No Space to Rent 

This office, though very spacious, has no space to rent to 
Jocal managers Several applications have been made by 
well known and worthy local managers, some of whom 
have been fortunate in securing desk room with some 
small music paper, but the Mustcat Courter only contracts 
for the space needed for its large Chicago and Middle 
Western business. The Musica, Courter representatives 
do not book concerts and are in no way connected with a 
manager. They do not promise dates to advertisers, but 
often turn engagements their way. Musical papers who 
need others to help pay their rent cannot help the musi- 
cians very much. Such papers are not a great help to their 
owners, since they have to enter the managerial or rental 
field to pay the printer. Success calls for success, so 
that a successful paper is necessarily a good medium for 
advertisers to secure successful returns. 

Courtesy appears to be the motto of some music papers, 
which run advertising free of charge just as a matter of 
courtesy. It is to be supposed that artists who receive such 
courtesy appear only at benefit performances, also giving 
their services free of charge. Presumably for that and other 
reasons, desk room can be secured in the offices of those 
music papers and for that reason also, those artists get 
their main financial revenue by renting their studios or by 
starting a school which has for its main object selling part 
time in studios—a sort of renting agency, as it were. 


Jessie Comlossy’s Recital 

Because of the excellent piano playing which Jessie 
Comlossy revealed at her initial appearance here in recital, 
all those who were present will be glad to know that this 
young pianist will appear in recital on Tuesday evening, 
October 16, at Central Music Hall. Her appearance last 
season was pronounced a big success by both public and 
press and undoubtedly the gifted pianist will add another 
laurel to her promising career on October 16. 


Apollo Club Announces Program 
This year the program of the Apollo Musical Club, under 
Harrison M. Wild’s direction, will consist of two “Mes- 
siah” performances, December 28 and 30; “The Veil” and 
the “Swan and the Skylark” in February and in April the 
Verdi “Requiem” and the Berlioz “Te Deum.” This is a 
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rough synopsis of the season’s plans. The soloists for the 
concerts will be announced later. 


Arthur Bissell to. Be Critic on Examiner 


Arthur Bissell, the well known piano man, has been 
appointed music critic on the Chicago Examiner. 


Notes 


Three concerts will be given at Orchestra Hall this sea- 
son by the Mendelssohn Club, Harrison M. Wild, conduc- 
tor. Theo Karle will be the soloist at the first on Decem- 
ber 13, Mabel Garrison at the second, February 14, and 
Arthur Middleton at the last, April 25. 

Eva Emmet Wycoff, trainer of the voice for singers and 
speakers, formerly of New York, has joined the faculty 
of the Chicago Musical College. Chicago is Miss Wycoff’s 
former home. 

The first of the series of monthly popular concerts to 
be given by the Edison Symphony Orchestra, Morgan 


Eastman, conductor, takes place Thursday evening, Octo- 
ber 4, at Orchestra Hall. Rose Marie Blain will be the 
soloist. Jeannette Cox. 


Samuel Gardner’s Recital, October 14 





Samuel Gardner, the American violinist, gives his first 
New York recital this season at Aeolian Hall, on Sunday 
afternoon, October 14. 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 13th, 1917 
PIANO RECITAL 
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STEINWAY PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY 


AT 3 O'CLOCK 


PROGRAM 
Chaconne 


Vivace non troppo 

Prestissimo 

Andante tema e variazioni 
..+» Two Mazurkas, op. 30, No. 4; op. 59, No. 3 
Nocturne, op. 9, No. 3 
Two Etudes, op. 25, Nos. 5 and 11 
Prélude 
Clair de lune 
Poissons d'or 
La fille aux cheveux de liu 
Jardins sous la pluie 
Fantaisie orientale 


Aeolian Hall, New York 




































“ POVLA FRUSH 


DANISH SOPRANO 


American season 1917-1918 now booking 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 








For Available Dates Apply FLORENCE L. PEASE, 29 East 48th Street, New York (Tel. Murray Hill 2184)—Exclusive Management 
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DENVER’S WOMEN 
AND ITS CLUBS 


Organizations That Help Culture and Progress There 





Denver is a city of clubs—clubs musical, clubs artistic, 
literary, terpsichorean, civic, religious, dramatic—clubs 
embracing all modern activities of modern women. Their 
programs fill pages of the Sunday papers. Western women 
are intensely practical, as well as stirring and capable, and 
when convinced that a matter is of moment to the young 
of the city, it is a beautiful lesson in efficiency to see them 
swing into concerted action and put it into practical use. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association keeps vigilant watch 
over the mental, moral, physical condition of Denver’s 
school children. Just now they are turning their attention 
to the questjon of public pos Soe music; the telling of 
opefas, symphonies, etc, to the children by trained story 


tellers; the illustration of such music with records, and the 
creation of record departments in public libraries. A 
mighty movement in the right direction! Miss Stevens 


is to do the lecturing for Denver schools, and Knight- 
Campbell (Denver's largest music house) furnishes most 
of the records, 

The Library Association, headed by Chalmers-Hadley, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


is giving this move active aid. It is proposed to have the 
thirty-two great war libraries (under way by national com- 
mand) profit by these compilations of records. Perhaps 
war will bring our nation into its own musically, and in- 
fluences other than school and university (which almost 
without fail have worked against music rather than for it 
by giving it small credits or none, and denying sufficient 
time for its accomplishment, when the fact is self evident 
that time is the raw material of the arts) will force us to 
become what we are not—a people who listen discrimi- 
natingly and appreciatively! 

Gwendolin Gower, a charming singer (daughter of Dr. 
John Gower, organist), has returned to New York for 
further study. At a recent concert at the Auditorium, 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Colo- 
rado National Guard and the British societies, the follow- 
ing well known musicians appeared: Ted Carrol, Margaret 
Freer, Bessie Dade Hughes, Princess Red Feather, Mes- 
dames Bellamy, Riley, Marini, The concert was for the 
benefit of the soldiers. 

The Steinway Club held its first meeting with La Veta 
Bertschy; the Etude Club with Mrs, L. Reynolds. The 
latter program held the following participants : Mesdames 
Ehret, Jones, Applegate, Sweet, Wells, Towns, Foque, 
Reynolds. 

At the America movie theatre a small orchestra of ten 
pieces is playing extremely well under the baton of Nicls 














Studio Opens October ist. 


DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Scientific Method of Tone Placing and Voice Production 
The Walpole, 43 East 25th Street, New York 
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“The Singer With a Soul” 
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1451 Broadway, New York City 
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M. Dahl. The numbers selected are chiefly of the light, 
popular and dance character, but they are given with deli- 
cious gaiety, infectious charm, and a_perfection of en- 
semble most creditable to Mr. Dahl. The lugubrious and 
shrill Choralcelo organs and pitiful modulatory meander- 
ings of pianists in the attempt to give incidental musical 
setting to pictures drives folks with good ears away from 
movies and vitiates the taste of the oncoming generation. 
In Fifi Spendow (a little French pianist of fourteen 
years) a star of first magnitude has appeared on Denver’s 
student horizon. In her touch there is a sustained vigor, 
in her conception a lofty grandeur and a fiery (yet con- 
trolled) passion that promises limitlessly for 504 are 
. A. 





Evelyn Jeane Destined for High Place 
in the American Concert Field 





_ Evelyn Jeane, who will make her debut in recital at 
Steinert Hall, Boston, during the latter part of November, 
is a young soprano destined to achieve high honors in the 
American concert field. Her voice is one of unusual 
beauty, rich and full in the upper register, with the upper 
bordering on the coloratura. In songs of a lyric charac- 
ter, or in the more ornate airs familiar in the Italian 
operas, she is equally at home, singing both with rare in- 
telligence and musicianship. To other gifts she brings a 
personality delightful for charm and graciousness. 

Miss Jeane has sung from childhood. Born in Rockland, 
Me., she came to Boston shortly after graduating from the 
local schools. In the latter city she has studied with 

















EVELYN JEANE, 
Soprano. 


several prominent teachers, among them Rose Stewart, a 
pupil of Mme. Marchesi. For the past few seasons she 
also has coached with Mrs. Hall McAllister, who commends 
her work in the highest terms. In Boston, Miss Jeane has 
filled important church positions, being solo soprano for 
some time at the Commonwealth Avenue Baptist, as well 
as the Mount Vernon Church on Beacon street. 

_Miss Jeane has sung for Mrs. McAllister at the North 
Shore and at many other important musicales in and near 
Boston. In ‘the New England concert field she already has 
won recognition as a rising artist, and a recent tour of the 
South and West was productive of unanimous praise of 
her voice and art. 


Twenty-Third Regiment Comfort Fund 
Augmented by Benefit Concert 





A benefit concert for the Twenty-third Regiment Com- 
fort Fund drew a large audience to the regiment’s armory 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., on Monday evening, September 24. Se- 
lections played by the regiment’s band preceded and fol- 
lowed the concert. 

The artists of the evening gave their services without 
compensation for love of country. Private Judson House, 
of the regiment, sang “The Trumpeter” (Dix). He displayed 
both in this and in his encore, “I Hear You Callin ag 
many beautiful qualities of voice. Mary Thornton McDer- 
mott, pianist, was heard in “Hobgoblin” (Sinding), “Cré- 
puscule” (Lavignac), and “Romance” (Grunefeld). David 
Bispham, who was scheduled both for a recitation and 
songs, announced that owing to the impossibility of speak- 
ing in the hall (the acoustics were bad), he would omit 
the “Carillon,” by Cammaerts, for which Harry Gilbert 
was to play the musical setting by Elgar. Mr. Bispham’s 
customary excellence of style and interpretation were evi- 
dent in ‘The Two Grenadiers” (Schumann), sung in Eng- 
lish, “Banjo Song” (Sidney Homer) and “When the Boys 
Come Home.” Francis Macmillen, violinist, gave artistic 
interpretations of “Ave Maria” (Schubert), his own “Bar- 
carolle” and “Zapateado” (Sarasate). 

Next came Leonora Sparkes, of the Metropolitan ra 
Company, charming her audience with “Air de Lia” (De- 
bussy), “Angels Guard Thee” (Godard) and “A Birthday” 
(Frederick Cowen). For the encore insisted upon, Miss 
Peadies sang “The he Senand Home.” Maurice Dam- 
bois, cellist, gave intense pleasure by his ic playin 

Larghetto (Handel) and “Abendlied” (Schumann) ae 
a spirited rendering of the “Rhapsodie Hongroise” (Pop- 


per). 

Popular and patriotic so sung by E. West 
Charles Weller and a PP occn. oll from the eck Coo’ 
munity Chorus, conducted by Charles S. Yerbury, made up 
the remainder of the musical program, the sae join- 
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ing with the chorus in the singing of “America,” a new 
setting by McCabe, already published in the MusicaL Covu- 
RIER, the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” and “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” to the band’s accompaniment. 

Excellent piano accompaniments were provided by Harry 
Gilbert and Alexander Russell. 


Megerlin, Concertmaster, and 
Kastner, Harpist, New Members of 
Philharmonic Orchestra Personnel 





The Philharmonic Society of New York announces the 
following important changes in the personnel of the or- 
chestra for the season. Alfred Megerlin, the Belgian vio- 
linist, has been engaged as concertmaster. A protégé of 
Eugen Ysaye, Mr. Megerlin has appeared as soloist in the 
principal cities of Europe. He has also had European ex- 
perience as a concertmaster both at the Flemish Opera, 
Antwerp, and at the concerts of the Société des Nouveaux, 
under Hans Richter. 

Another newcomer among the members of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra is Alfred Kastner, who comes from the 
famous London Queen’s Hall orchestra, where he was 
harpist under Sir Henry Wood. Mr. Kastner has also 
been a professor at the Royal Academy of Music and at the 
Guild Hall School of Music in London. He is an honorary 
member of the Academy. Mr. Kastner is well known to 
harpists through his harp studies, many of which have 
been published and are part of the standard literature for 
the harp. 


“Samson and Delilah” Opens Worcester Festival 





“Samson and Delilah” (Saint-Saéns), with a cast includ- 
ing Louise Homer as Delilah, Theo Karle as Samson, 
Wadsworth Provandie as the High Priest and Albert Ed- 
mund Brown as the aged Hebrew, Abimelech, was pre- 
sented on the opening night (last night) of the annual 
Worcester Music Festival. A detailed account of the five 
concerts will be given in the next issue of the Musica. 
Courter. The dates of these concerts are Wednesday 
evening, October 3; Thursday afternoon and evening, Oc- 
tober 4, and Friday afternoon and evening, October 5. 
ME festival is under the direction of Conductor Arthur 
Mees. 


Grace G. Gardner Begins New 
Season With Promising Class 





Grace G. Gardner writes from Cincinnati to a member of 
the Musicat Courter staff that her “season has opened 


splendidly. Pupils are here from the South, West and 
Middle States. There are some exceptional voices among 
them.” 


The name of Grace G. Gardner, as an authority on 
vocal art, has long been a familiar one to Musica 
CourIer readers. 
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MAESTRO TETAMO 








In a_ recent interview on the art of bel canto singing, 
Nino Tetamo, the noted Italian maestro, was quoted as 
having said the following: “The bel canto school of sing- 
ing, as every one knows, serves to unite the two registers” 
—meaning the chest and falsetto registers. The writer 
misunderstood Signor Tetamo’s exact meaning. What the 
maestro said was, in substance, this: “Only faithful me- 
chanical work can unite the two registers and make the 





MAESTRO TETAMO, 
Italian Teacher of Singing. 


voice smooth and even throughout its range. The singer 
then goes from the chest into the falsetto without a break 
or the least effort. When the voice is thus equalized the 
singer ‘can afford’ bel canto, that is, can enter the great 
field of study of the repertoire of the old Italian masters.” 

Signor Tetamo finds that most pupils are too lazy to 
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do the careful work necessary to unite the registers. The 
union, or fusion, of the registers is to be brought about 
by practising faithfully the portamento from falsetto to 
chest and from chest to falsetto. The maestro adds that 
almost all voices, especially female, break between D and 
E, but the contralto voices frequently break between G 
and A. Occasionally even the soprano voice breaks be- 
tween G and A. A few phenomenal contralto voices carry 
the chest to C sharp. 

Maestro Tetamo also emphatically states that “bel canto 
ended with Verdi.” 

Besides his teaching, Signor Tetamo ranks among the 
best composers in Italy. “Zuleika” (“Bride of Abydos”) is 
the opera about which Rastignac (alias Vincenzo Morello), 
the famous critic of the Tribune, of Rome, wrote an en 
thusiastic article. “I Coatei” (The Exiles) is another of 
his, operas. Signor Tetamo also has written symphonies, 
waltzes, polonaises and other small pieces for orchestra 
and for voice. He has written, for pedagogical use only, 
duets, trios, quartets and fugues for voice alone. 

Aside from the fact that he is a composer, Maestro Te- 
tamo is a gifted conductor, having led the great orchestral 
body of the Royal Theatre Massimo in Palermo 

When he was but twenty-two years old he gave an or- 
chestral concert in Italy, the program consisting entirely 
of his own compositions. Famous singers who took part 
in this concert were: Gottardo Aldighieri, baritone (then 
at the end of his career), and Teresa Angeloni, the well 
known Desdemona. After a series of concerts in Rome 
and Milan he met the famous singer, Mme, Leonardi, who 
appeared in this country with Tamagno many years ago, 
and it was she who gave a concert of the signor’s songs 
at the Theatre Massimo. Incidentally she was at one time 
coached (as were others who became famous later) by 
the distinguished Italian teacher who has now settled in 
New York at 125 East Thirty-seventh street. 


New York Oratorio Society 
Gives Program and Soloists 





The New York Oratorio Society, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, announces the program for its forty-fifth sea 
son as follows: “The Children’s Crusade,” Pierné, Decem 
ber 5; “The Messiah,” Handel, December 27; “St. Matthew 
Passion,” Bach, March 28 

A large chorus of children will be specially trained by 
Dr. Frank R. Rix, superintendent of music in the New 
York public schools, to assist the Oratorio Society chorus 
in “The Children’s Crusade.” The soloists: Marie Sun 
delius, Florence Macbeth, Albert Lindquest, Royal Dadmun. 

Ninety-one performances of “The Messiah” have been 
given by the society in annual Christmastide concerts. This 
year but one evening performance will be given instead 
of the usual pair of concerts. The soloists: Mabel Garri- 
son, Mary Jordan, Theo Karle, Henri Scott. 

Soloists for the “St. Matthew Passion” are Merle Alcock, 
Lambert Murphy, Reinald Werrenrath, Charles T. Tittman 
The soprano is to be announced later. 














Frances Ingram 











AS SUZUKI 


AT RAVINIA PARK, CHICAGO 


The critic of the Chicago Tribune in reviewing a performance of 
““Madame Butterfly” given July 19th, said of Miss Ingram’s Suzuki: 


“HERE, WITHOUT QUESTION, IS THE BEST SINGING THE 
ROLE HAS HAD IN THIS COUNTRY, AT LEAST, IN THE 
ELEVEN YEARS SINCE THE OPERA WAS IMPORTED.” 


MISS INGRAM IS EQUALLY SUCCESSFUL IN CONCERT. 








Management: JAMES E. DEVOE 


933 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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CONDUCTOR AND SOLOISTS OF THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MAINE MUSIC FESTIVALS, 


BANGOR, SEPTEMBER 27, 28 AND 29. 





PORTLAND, OCTOBER 1, 2 AND 3 
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The great annual New England Mu- 
sic Festivals, that at Worcester and 
those in Maine, are taking place this 
week. Next week’s issue of the 
MUSICAL COURIER will contain 
full accounts of both of them, written 
by special representatives who are in 
attendance. 
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ARTHUR HACKETT, TENOR, 
EXEMPLIFIES THE OLD ADAGE 


But After His Home Town, Boston, Discovers Him, He 
Becomes a National Figure in a Few Months 





The old adage “A prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country” was peculiarly true in the case of Arthur 
Hackett, the tenor. He did not easily win recognition in 
his native town of Boston and the opportunity so long 
awaited only came because a well known artist was not 
available for the autumn series of operatic concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in September, 1916. At the 
eleventh hour the now famous tenor was sent for, and 
the next day the Boston Transcript came out with a head- 
line, “A Discovery in Tenors.” It was truly an instance 
when the dictum of Caesar, “Veni, vidi, vici,” was plainly 
bestowable, because H. T. Parker, the distinguished critic 
of the Transcript after exhaustive amd analytic praise, 
added, “Justly an audience that had not suspected the ex- 
istence of such a tenor in its own town applauds him.” 
All of which goes to show that a young artist should not 
lose courage but keep right on, always “prepared” for the 
auspicious day when his opportunity shall come. 

It is a short cry back to that evening last September 





at the Boston Symphony concert, but Mr. Hackett is to- 
day a national figure. In the spring of this year he made 
his initial bow to New York at Carnegie Hall, unheralded 
and totally without any press nt acclamation, with the 
result that he was hailed as “A New Find—And a Big One” 
(New York Evening Post). It is amusing and interesting 
to note that, on that occasion, Max Smith said in the New 
York American: “Boston may well be proud of him.” 

The unconscious irony of this is delicious to those who 
know the lengthy period when the tenor was waiting for 
Boston to give him a chance. But as he is singing there 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, together with 
Frieda Hempel, in a performance of the Beethoven ninth 
symphony, on November 20 next, the days of waiting are 
probably forgotten. 


St. Louis Press Pays Tribute to Merle Alcock 





Merle Alcock, contralto, as soloist with the St. Louis 
Pageant Choral Society at its Autumnal Music Festival 
on September 17 and 18, received the following tributes 
from the press: 


Merle Alcock chose for the complete unveiling of her great voice 
the famous aria from “Don Carlos,” “O Don Fatale,” exploited 
thrillingly this contralto’s noble low tones and permi flights 


At the same time it enabled her to 
of tone that in 
egman, St. Louis 


into a ringing top register. 
demonstrate temperament and a dramatic qualit 
itself supplied expression and color.—Albert C. 
Times. 





Merle Alcock, one of the foremost of concert stage singers.— 
St. Louis Star. 





Honors for the fair soloists of the evening were shared by Merle 
Alcock, whose colorful contralto was delightful—W. R. Hargraves, 
St. Louis Republic. 





Merle Alcock, to whom was entrusted the task of conveying to 
the nearby and faraway auditors the music written for contralto, 
disclosed one of the loveliest voices now before the public. The 
quality is rich and warm and of the softness of velvet, combined 
with breadth and depth and sonority. Even in strenuous passages 
it has a caressing effect on the ear. Miss Alcock has mastered 
the secret of making the best use of this glorious organ. And in 
her work there is that note of authority that tells the practised ear 
that the lady is a musician.—Albert C. Wegman, St. uis Times. 





As fine a contralto as the American stage holds today. The 
luscious voice of Miss Alcock rang out beautifully in the famous 
air, “O Rest in the Lord,” orobably the most effective solo in the 
whole oratorio.—-Richard Spamer, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





Miss Alcock, a newcomer here, at once ined the audience’s 


favor with her contralto voice of sumptuous timbre. Miss Alcock’s 
singing of the famous air, “O Rest in the 
holiness of voice 
St. Louis 


Lord,” tabl. 
fervor of expression.—Richard ‘ard - Stokes, a 


Post- 
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EXCELLENT SEASON ASSURED 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Eastern Division of the Art Publication Society Locates 
in Quaker City—Naval Benefit Concert 





In order to accommodate the large number of persons 
desiring seats, whose applications in previous seasons had 
to be refused, the Academy of Music has assisted the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association in partially solving 
the problem presented by removing the boxes in the rear 
of the balcony and installing several rows of seats in 
their place. This will add greatly to the capacity of the 
house, and will enable the orchestra management to fill 
a large number of orders from new subscribers. 

Mr. Stokowski has been in Maine during the summer, 
where he has ‘studied new scores and made plans for the 
coming season. The war having rendered the importation 
of musical novelties from Europe impossible, the majority 
of new works to be performed next season will undoubt- 
edly be those of American composers. It is rumored 
that one program will be made up entirely of the works 
of Americans, and that the symphony on that occasion 
will be Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s, while Philadelphia itself 


will be represented by the inclusion of a work from the 
pen of Philip Goepp, 

Several changes in the personnel of the orchestra will, 
it is believed, bring the organization to a standard even 
higher than that which has been previously maintained. 
It is expected that the new stage setting will be in place 
for the opening concert. This setting has been especially 
designed for the Philadelphia Orchestra and is the gift 
of the West Philadelphia branch of the women’s com- 
mittee. Mr. Stokowski gave his personal attention to the 
acoustic qualities of the work and his expert knowledge 
of the matter will add to the value of the background. 
The conductor expects to be present at the Worcester 
Festival, on October 4 and 5, and will be in Philadelphia 
immediately afterward. Rehearsals will begin on Monday 
morning, October 8, and the opening concerts will be held 
on Friday afternoon, October 12, and Saturday evening, 
October 13. 

Eastern Division of the Art Publication Society Locates 
in Philadelphia 

P. D. Cone, eastern manager of the Art Publication 
Society, ew of the Progressive Series of Piano 


Lessons, has located his headquarters in the Witherspoon 
Building. Mr. Cone is very enthusiastic over the outlook 


for the coming year in this section of the country and 
has evolved a publicity campaign that seems to cover in 
a very definite way various phases of introducing the 
society’s text material to both teacher and student. A 
force of registrars is at present being schooled in the 
art of presenting the Progressive Series to the public, 
which presentation will not, as it never has, assume the 
attitude that the series is to be used as an exclusive na- 
tional or municipal standard. 

Mr. Cone has also in view the organizing of a “Pro- 
gressive Series Music Teachers’ Federation.” This idea 
has been carried out with decided success and mutual 
benefit in many communities. 


Concert for Naval Benefit Fund 


On Saturday evening, September 22, a concert was 
given at the Academy of Music in aid of the Naval 
Benefit Fund, Those taking part included D. Hendrik 
Ezerman, Mme. A. Turner Kurtz, Frederick Hahn and 
the Hahn String Quartet. All of the soloists carried their 
parts through in a truly artistic manner. Sixty sailors 
from the Navy Yard presented a remarkable drill that 
indicated the intensive and excellent training the sailors 
are receiving at the naval station in this city. 

G. M. W 
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Dambmann and Southland Singers—Tollefson Trio 


GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Recitals—Love and Lea Engagements—Praise for 
Klibansky Pupils—Liszt Followers’ Club—Eva 
E. Wycoff in Chicago—Psycho-Expander— 


Steadman Family Orchestra Concert—Babcock Musical 
Soprano—Greco Removes— 
Returns— 


Agency—De Moss, 


Emma A, Dambmann, president of the Southland Sing- 
ers, continued her musical activities on October 1, when 
she resumed vocal instruction at her studio, Hotel Calumet, 
A very important business 
meeting of the Southland Singers was held at her home on 
October 3, when plans for a very interesting season, com- 
The new offi- 


340 


bine 


Reception 
Wolverton, Accompanist 


Boice 


Noble’s Musical Plans—Dufault 


Musicale—Helen 


Gilberté in Maine—Archibald at Work— 
Grace Anderson, Coach—Margulies 


Trio’s Fourteenth Season— 
Kirpal News 


West Fifty-seventh street. 


d with patriotic work, were discussed. 
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cers of the Southland Singers were introduced, namely: 
Mrs. Brantley Hayes, assistant secretary; Angelina Cap- 
pellano, recording secretary; Muriel Bliss, assistant re- 
cording secretary; Dorothea Brainard, librarian; Mrs. 
S. W. Hemming, assistant librarian; Mina D. Lunn, press; 
Elizabeth Donaldson, assistant press, and Raymond V. 
Nold, conductor. Philip James having enlisted, Raymond 
V. Nold will be the conductor of the Southland Singers. 


Tollefson Trio Recitals 


Carl Tollefson, violinist; Mme. Schnabel-Tollefson, 
pianist, and Michel Penha, cellist, comprising the well 
known Tollefson Trio, have returned from a very exten- 
sive Chautaugua tour, going as far west as Iowa. Many 
press notices attest their success in this extended tour. 
They expect to make another trip through the Middle West 
and South this fall. 


Praise for Klibansky Pupils 


Lotta Madden, soprano; Felice de Gregorio, baritone, 
and Stassio Berini, tenor, artist-pupils of Sergei Klibansky, 
united in a vocal concert at the Yacht Club of Stamford, 
Conn., on September 12, The next day the Stamford Ad- 
vocate said, in part, of these singers: 

Lotta Madden, the attractive soprano, exhibited great skill in 
the use of a beautiful voice. Equally satisfying to artistic hearers 
was her art of interpretation. . . . 

Stassio Berini was heard with great pleasure as he has an 
unusually fine tenor voice, ranging from tones of great power to 
those of almost incredible lightness. . . . : 

Felice de Gregorio is the well liked baritone, with a colorful, 
well controlled voice and splendid dramatic ability. His tones are 
not only correct, but also especially musical and connected, that 
this in itself would make the pleasure of listening to him com- 
ylete. His enunciation and the artistic finish of every tone was 
yeyond criticism. 


« Liszt Followers’ Club 


The Liszt Followers’ Club was organized last season— 
Chrissie Haller, president; Hans Dohrenwend, treasurer 
and secretary; Carl V. Lachmund, honorary president. 
The object of the club, which is composed of those who 
at one time or another have studied with some bona fide 
pupil of Liszt, is to perpetuate the traditions and spirit of 
that composer and to offer students opportunities for 
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friendly musical intercourse. A concert with prominent 
contemporaneous pianists and others is planned to occur 
at Aeolian Hall at an early date. Several “Artists’ Eve- 
nings” are to be given during this season, also informal 
musicales in which members will take part. 


Love and Lea Engagements 


Linnie Love and Lorna Lea, the well known soprano 
and contralto duet singers, are singing at a special engage- 
ment in a prominent metropolitan hotel and are very suc- 
cessful. A pretty and youthful appearance, combined with 
excellent voices and perfect enunciation, brings them un- 
stinted praise. 

Eva E. Wycoff in Chicago 

Eva Emmet Wycoff, the soprano originally from St. 
Louis, who came to New York City, where she enjoyed 
numerous successful appearances and who has been in the 
South for two winters, is now definitely located in Chi- 


cago. Many press notices from various parts of the coun- 
try attest her success, both as singer and teacher. 


Psycho-Expander 


A recent invention for deep breathing, guaranteed to 
increase the chest expansion three to six inches, is that 
of the Psycho-Expander, Some leagling singers and teach- 
ers, among them Nana Sterling, Edna B. Haywood, Linnie 
Love and others, testify to its value. 


Boice Reception Musicale 


Following their usual summer vacation, Mrs. Henry 
Smock Boice and Susan Boice have renewed their work of 
teaching and coaching leading singers. On October 3 a 
studio musicale was given at their headquarters, some 
two hundred invitations having been issued. 


Helen Wolverton, Accompanist 


Helen Wolverton, pianist and accompanist, whose good 
work in that capacity has been frequently mentioned by 
the press, is the official accompanist at the New York 
School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, director. 
She has issued cards calling attention to her specialty. 


Steadman Family Orchestra Concert 


The Steadman Family Orchestra, consisting of seven in- 
strumentalists forming an excellent orchestra, assisted by 
George F. Reimherr, tenor, gave a concert at the Masonic 
Temple, Yonkers, on October 3. 

Babcock Musical Agency 

Frequent inquiry is made for a reliable musical agency 
for positions in schools, colleges and seminaries. Char- 
lotte Babcock, of Carnegie Hall, is in touch with such 
institutions and invariably obtains positions for those who 
are qualified. 


De Moss, Soprano 
Mary Hissem de Moss, soprano, is agaiti singing reg- 
ularly at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church (corner 
Fifty-fifth street), where her singing has been greatly en- 
joyed for nearly a score of years. She also teaches sing- 
ing, and in view of hér long career and experience is an 
authority on this specialty. 


Filoteo Greco Removes 


Filoteo Greco, the well known Italian-American singing 
teacher, has recently removed to 249 Lexington avenue, 
near East Thirty-fourth street. He has had many lead- 
ing singers of both sexes among his pupils, and they oc- 
cupy some of the most prominent positions in New York 
and vicinity, 

Dufault Returns 


Paul Dufault expects to spend this season in New York, 
having for the last two winters been on tour throughout 
Australia and neighboring islands. 33 


Gilberté in Maine 


_ Hallett Gilberté, composer of many songs sung by lead- 
ing singers, who has been summering at his beautiful 
“Melody. Manse,” Lincolnville Beach, Me., expects to return 
to the metropolis this month. 


Noble’s Musical Plans 


T. Tertius Noble, organist and choirmaster of St. 
Thomas’ Church, New York, and composer of many fa- 
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vorite anthems and choral works, following a rest of three 
months’ travel in the United States during September, has 
resumed work, giving lessons in organ, theory and com- 
position. St. Thomas’ Festival Chorus will, as tsual, fill 
an important part in the musical life of the metropolis, 
giving several choral concerts wfth prominent soloists. 
The Noble organ recitals always attract large audiences, 


Archibald at Work 


Vernon Archibald, baritone and teacher of singing (tone 
production especially), is again at work, and looks for his 
usual busy and successful season. 


Grace Anderson, Coach 


Grace Anderson, well known in New York as accom- 
panist and coach, has resumed work for the season. 


Kirpal News 


Margarethe Kirpal, the singing teacher of New York 
and Flushing, informs friends that her daughter Josephine, 
soprano, who has studied in Berlin for three years past, 
has now gone to Dresden. Her pupil, Margaret Arnemann, 
has sung leading parts with the Aborn Opera Company in 
Newark, and expects to go on tour. 


Fourteenth Season of the Margulies Trio 


The Adele Margulies Trio, one of the foremost chamber 
music organizations of the country, announces two con- 
certs at Aeolian Hall, November 20 and January 8. Asso- 
ciated with Miss Margulies, pianist, as in the past, will 
be Leopold Lichtenberg, violinist, whose name has been 
associated with the work of the organization as promi- 
nently as that of Miss Margulies herself, and Alwin 
Schroeder, cellist, for long a member of the Kneisel 
Quartet and of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Some 
new and interesting numbers have been added to the 
trio’s repertoire during the summer’s rehearsing at 
Saranac Lake. 


John Powell’s Season Opens in South 





John Powell, who has been spending the summer at his 
home in Richmond, Va., will open his season with several 
recitals in the South before returning to New York. His 
opening engagement tok place at the Jefferson Theatre, 
Birmingham, Ala., on October 3. when he played the open- 
ing recital in the Music Study Club’s series. This engage- 
ment was the result of the very remarkable impression 
which Mr. Powell created when he played the Liszt “Hun- 
garian Fantasie” with the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
during the biennial meeting of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs held in Birmingham last April. On October 
13 Mr. Pewell will play at Randolph-Macon College, 
L ynchburg, Va.; October 1= at Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
Briar, Va., and October 17 will give a recital under the 
joint auspices of St. Mary’s College and Peace Institute at 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Frances Nash and Kemp Stillings 
to Be Heard Jointly 





Closing a summer. which has been strenuous for work 
as well as play, Frances Nash, pianist, and Kemp Stillings, 
violinist, have returned to New York. 

In addition to their individual appearances, the two 
artist friends will play a number of joint recitals in the 
East and Middle West, and during the summer they have 
given much time and thought to the sympathetic develop- 
ment of these programs. 

Frances Nash will open her season with a recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, October 16. Later 
she will play an evening program on the regular concert 
series at Columbia University. Miss Nash will remain in 
the East till the middle of November, when she starts on 
a tour of Ohio, Illinois, Iowa and Missouri that will keep 
her busy till shortly before Christmas. After spending the 
holidays with her family in the Middle West, she will con- 
tinue South, and return to New York in February. 

Miss Nash will play a return engagement with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra for the regular Boston season on 
November 3, and will also return to the Kansas City Sym- 
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Elizabeth Kelso Patterson’s School of Singing 


The winter term of the Elizabeth Kelso Patterson School 
of Singing began the first week in October. Miss Patter- 
son follows the method of Mathilde Marchesi, in taking 
only women pupils for voice placement. The MusicaL 
Courier has printed a number of articles written by Miss 
Patterson on “Methods,” viz. “The Bel Canto,” “The 
Placement of the Voice,” “The Voice in Singing and 
Speaking.” Last season Miss Patterson gave a pupils’ re- 
cital in Chickering Hall. Twenty-five pupils in chorus, all 
having the same method of tone production, made the vol- 


ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON. 





ume of sound and the quality of tone very unusual. The 
eight singing and choral classes are under Harry Hors- 
fall. Miss Patterson gives a number of musicales during 
the season and is frequently asked for solo singers for 
concerts, musicales and church work. 


Mme. Rudorf in Los Angeles 





According to a clipping received from the Los Angeles 
Examiner, Mathilde Rudorf, who has been summering at 
Redondo Beach, is now in Los Angeles again, and expects 
to be settled in her home in Gramercy Place early this 
month, where she will hold recitals and study clubs. 


phony Orchestra this season. She will play for the first 
time with the Tri-City Symphony Orchestra and the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra. In short, Frances Nash will 
begin the season with a list of bookings which is even now 
in excess of her entire list for last season, and in addition 
to the concert dates, which close on April 21, has been 
secured for several spring festivals. 

Kemp Stillings, violinist, is on the threshold of her first 
American tour. She will open her season on October 23 
at Jersey City, N. J., when she will appear jointly with 
Frances Nash, and will continue in the East till the first 
of the year. Miss Stillings has been engaged to play with 
the St. Louis and Milwaukee Symphony Orchestras, will 
appear jointly with Theo Karle as well as Miss Nash, 
and will be heard in an Aeolian Hall recital late in Feb- 
ruary. This concert will mark her first New York 
appearance. 

The tours of both Miss Nash and Miss Stillings are 
under the personal direction of Evelyn Hopper. 

The accompanying pictures were taken just before they 
left Heath, Mass., where Miss Nash has a summer home 
and where Miss Stillings has been her guest for the entire 
season, 
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CALIFORNIA MUSICAL MANAGEMENT 
What Behymer Is Doing 





The pioneer work which L. E. Behymer has done for 
music, opera and the arts generally on the Pacific Coast 
is too well known to need extensive detailing at this 
moment. However, the Behymer work has come into espe- 
cial prominence recently through the death of W. L. Green- 
baum, the San Francisco manager. Through Mr. Behymer’s 
loyalty to Mr. Greenbaum, the former never entered into 
competition with him in Oakland, Berkeley, or San Fran- 
cisco. The two managers had a gentlemen's agreement, 
and although it was irksome at times to carry it out when 
competitors were stepping on their toes, they observed 
their mutual understanding and played the game fairly. 

Mr. Behymer probably will consummate a partnership 
with Selby Oppenheimer, who now is carrying on the 
Oppenheimer business. Mr, Behymer will open an office 
very shortly in San Francisco, and in-the future purposes 
to make contracts including the Bay cities as well as the 
Southwest. 

At present Mr. Behymer has a thriving Philharmonic 
in Reno and several independent dates for the 
same city. He is booking all the concerts for the Saturday 
Club in Sacramento; he has a Philharmonic Series of his 
own in connection with the College of the Pacific in San 
Jose, Cal.; at Fresno, with the Fresno Musical Club, Mr. 
‘ehymer is playing prosperous Philharmonic Series, be- 
ides several independent dates; in Santa Barbara, Cal., 
Mrs. Herbert and Mr. Behymer have the Philharmonic 
Course, and have had it for several years, and, in addition, 
the Los Angeles manager is playing six or seven other 
events in Santa Barbara; in San Diego, the Amphion Club, 
in connection with the Behymer office, has a series of eig!it 
concerts scheduled for this winter, while Mr. Behymer 
himself is playing nine other concerts in the various San 
Dicgo theatres. The same scheme applies to Redlands, 
Riverside, Pasadena and Long Beach, Cal. 

In connection with the Woman's Club of Albuquerque, 
Mr. Behymer has a Philharmonic Course; the same is 
heing furnished to Phoenix, Ariz,; and in Tucson, Prescott 
ind El Paso, the Behymer courses of concerts will be 
established very shortly. 

In a statement made recently to a Musica, Courier 
representative, Mr. Behymer said: “It is a matter for the 
New York managers to decide whether they wish to do 
business with the Behymer office. We intend to guarantee 
them better service, both in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
We shall be able to route our artists so there will be no 
doubling back and no hard jumps. We will work with 
Steers & Coman in the Northwest, and the Lambert Bureau 
of Western Canada. Of course, Mr. Slack, of Denver, is 
still working in conjunction with our organization. I 
helieve we are going to give the Eastern managers, as well 
as our artists, the best business they ever have enjoyed in 
I feel that Mr. Oppenheimer is one of the 
We are planning 
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hest equipped men I ever have known. 
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Philharmonic Courses for Oakland, Berkeley atid San Fran- 
cisco on practically the same lines as those in Los Ss. 
In addition to everything else, we have the California tours 
of the Minneapolis Orchestra, Yvette Guilbert, Isadora 
Duncan, and in connection with the plans of S. M. Berry, 
the Western tour of the La Scala Opera Company. We 
intend to give grand opera at $2 for the best seats, with 
such artists as Maggie Teyte, Ferrabini, Nina Morgana 
and Guerrieri (conductor) and with works like ‘Boheme,’ 
‘Tosca,’ ‘Butterfly,’ and ‘Thais,’ as well as many of the old 
favorites. Later in the season we will follow with Max 
Rabinoff’s Boston Opera at from $1 to $3.” 

All the contracts that have been made by the late Will 
L, Greenbaum will be carried out by Miss Greenbaum and 
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Selby Oppenheimer, who was Mr. Greenbaum’s associate 
manager. Mr. Behymer has pledged himself to co-operate 
fully with them in regard to this season’s business, so that 
there will be no disruption whatever of any of the exist- 
ing contracts. 


Betsy Lane Shepherd’s Coming Season 


Betsy Lane Shepherd will give her first recital in New 
York on October 16, at the Princess Theatre, and the singer 
has begun a very promising season. Her immediate datcs 
are: September 21, Ridgefield, Conn.; September 24, West 
field, Mass. ; September 25, Bridgeport, Conn. ; September 26, 
South Norwalk, Conn.; September 27, Meriden, Conn.; 
September 28, Bristol, Conn.; October 5, Scarsdale, at the 
Tewksbury School; October 90, Amsterdam, N. Y.; October 
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13, East Orange, N. J., and October 16, New York. Fol- 
lowing her New York recital, she .will leave for a two 
months’ tour through the West. 





THE PARTHENON AND BROADWAY 
By George Grey Barnard 














Isadora Duncan holds within her genius the greatest 
art of this age, an art fitted, like the science of Edison, 
to open the untold dreams of man, Indeed no greater 
art ever existed in any age, and none is more needed by 
our young earth, where feet and lives drag heavy weight. 

Isadora Duncan has rediscovered those laws of the 
Greeks, made evident in all their arts, especially made 
visible to us through their plastic arts of sculpture and 
architecture. How much greater should our harvest be, 
could we but build on these living laws of supreme har- 
mony the beauty Miss Duncan’s science unfolds. If under- 
stood and put to use by our people, it would weld us in 
body and spirit, it is the law “From the center of our 
universe” toward the circumference. 

If our new life in our new world allowed less of the 
strenuous, and more of a truce with life, more of the 
building within, and less of the building without, allowed 
the beautiful as something beyond a commercial value, 
could see a truth as strongly as we desire fiction, what 
an awakening in the arts and fire in all the hearts of 
those who love the beautiful would come through one 
woman’s gift to us. 

Isadora Duncan holds the art of the soul’s expression 
under such control, She gives only the beautiful, and our 
“New World” accepts her along with the multitude an- 
nually imported from the old world stock of professionals 
—drawing a level through her art and theirs, Nothing 
can be further from the truth. 

Here before our eyes to read as she runs, is the living 
law of the beautiful made manifest, poetical, musical, 
plastic, pure as the frieze of the Parthenon and as great, 
yet ever changing, each and every movement a master- 
piece to our eyes, an art to draw all arts together under 
the true law of each. Isadora Duncan is art, is a law 
that none other since the Greeks has grasped. 

Her dance is to the ballet as life to death, as truth 
against imitation. To confuse her art, her dance, with 
other dances, is like moving the marble gods of the 
Parthenon upon a Broadway vaudeville stage. Let us 
accept as a truth the living law of the beautiful which 
Isadora Duncan makes manifest. 

Why cannot we of the new world, the new epoch, grasp 
the fact, that one of our own children comes endowed 
with the sacred fire (of intuition) holding forth to us, 
not the dead copies of dying Greek art or dead Rome, 
but the living laws within the living body. 
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McCORMACK’S FIRST NEW YORK 
CONCERT OF SEASON SWELLS 
SIXTY-NINTH REGIMENT FUND 





John McCormack turned away more than a thousand 
disappointed people on Sunday evening, September 30, when 
he sang at Carnegie Hall, New York, at the benefit concert, 
the fund of which is to aid the dependent families of the 
“Fighting Sixty-ninth,” the famous Irish regiment of the 
New York militia, now known as the 165th. 

With such a drawing card as McCormack, it is little 
wonder that the fund, at the end of the concert, had been 
increased more than $11,000. Furthermore, when the 
amount was being announced from the platform, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack informed the officers in charge of the arrange- 
ments that he himself would defray the expenses of the 
evening. This announcement, coming as a delightful sur- 
prise to the vast audience that had been fortunate enough 
to gain an entrance, called forth a fresh round of cheers. 

A benefit concert requires no extended critical notice. 
In fact, any one of John McCormack’s numerous concerts 
might best be reviewed by paraphrasing Shakespeare and 
saying “John was himself again.” His art, voice, and per- 
sonality are so unique that a mere statement of the fact 
that he has appeared implies all the concomitants of a 
crowded house, a program doubled by encores, and an un- 
bounded enthusiasm. Sunday evening was no exception. 

McCormack’s classical numbers were received enthusias- 
tically and his Irish ballads have lost none of the charm 
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they have always held over music lovers, but perhaps it 
was his encores which aroused the greatest enthusiasm. 
These, which included “Mother Machree,” “I Hear You 
Calling Me,” “The Little Grey Home in the West,” and 
“Little Mother o’ Mine,” are the great McCormack fa- 
vorites and have found their way into every home in the 
land through the aid of the talking machine. 

Edwin Schneider, at the piano, assisted both McCormack 
and Lily Maher, his soprano protégée, who rendered two 
groups of ballads and the waltz song from “Romeo and 
Juliet” in a manner which won her recalls from the 
audience, 

The concert was under the auspices of the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick. Unusual features and pleasant ones were 
the presence of Maj.-Gen. William A. Mann, Brig.-Gen. 
M. J. Lenihan, and Col. Charles DeL. Hine, of the 165th 
Regiment. They were introduced to the audience by Jus- 
tice Victor J. Dowling, as was Cardinal Farley, another 
member of the audience. 

The two little McCormack children, Cyril and Gwendo- 
lyn, dressed in Irish costumes, added to the interest of the 
occasion and to the fund by selling programs and Irish 
souvenirs. 


Guilmant Organ School Reopens 


Next Tuesday, October 9, the fall term of the Guilmant 
Organ School, 44 West Twelfth street, New York, is sched- 
uled to begin. This school, which was founded in 1889 
under the presidency of the late Alexandre Guilmant, 
offers a thorough course to the organ student with very 
many additional advantages, among them a series of lec- 
tures and a number of recitals, Up to date equipment 
characterizes each department, the methods used being 
those of the late Alexandre Guilmant, who for years was 
the honorary president of the institution, a post held now 
by Theodore Dubois, formerly director of the Paris Con- 
servatoire. This method is taught to each student by Dr. 
William C. Carl, who had it from Guilmant himself. 
The course during the coming season includes hymn tune 
playing, chants, plain song, anthems, the canticles and the 
accompaniment of the standard oratorios. There will be 
frequent students’ recitals and every opportunity offered 
to pupils to hear the best there is in organ music. A series 
of lectures on improvisation will be given by Frederick W. 
Schlieder, who specializes on this important subject. 

In addition to Dr. Carl, the faculty includes Clement R. 
Gale, Mus. Bac., Oxon., and Warren R. Hedden, Mus. 
Bac., F. A. G. O., in the theory department; Howard Duf- 
field, D.D., hymnology; Willard Irving Nevins, prepara- 
tory work; Lewis C. Odell, B. A., organ construction; 
Charles Schlette, organ tuning. The board of examiners 
consists of Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin, head of the music 
department and organist of City College, New York, and 
Clarence Dickinson, A. G. O., professor of ecclesiastical 
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ee for the season 1917-18 to young men and women over 
eighteen years of age who possess the necessary talent but 
are without funds to pay for the tuition. These generous 
donors will also offer subscription seats for the concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, given in Carnegie 
Hall, these being contested for previous to each concert. 

Joseph Bonnet, organist of the Grand Organ of Saint 
Eustache, Paris, is the honorary vice-president of the 
school. The honorary advisory board consists of Eugene 
Gigout, organist of St. Augustin, Paris, professor of the 
organ at the Paris Conservatoire; Sir Frederick Bridge, 
organist of Westminster Abbey; Charles Tournemire, or- 
ganist of St. Clotilde, Paris; Georges Jacob, organist of St. 
Louis d’Antin, Paris; Dr. Charles W. Pearce, director of 
Trinity College, London; T. Yorke Trotter, Mus. Doc., 
director of tht London Organ School; F. de la Tombelle, 
the French organist and composer, and John E. West, the 
English organist and composer. 


MacDowell Symphony Club Begins Rehearsals 





The MacDowell Symphony Club of New York (Max 
Jacobs, conductor), the newly organized orchestra for pro- 
fessional and non-professional musicians of both sexes, 
will hold its first rehearsal Sunday morning, October 7, at 
the Yorkville Casino, 210 East Eighty-sixth street, where 
applicants may apply for membership. Over seventy al- 
ready have expressed their desire to join the new organ- 
ization. 
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music at Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
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Cecil Fanning on on the Japanese 


Cecil Fanning sang at the di dedication of the new Jap- 
anese Church in Santa Barbara, Cal., recently. Mr. Fan- 
ning says: “My idea of the Japanese was very much that 
conveyed by Wallace Irwin in his ‘Letters of a Japanese 
Butler.’ Indeed, I have seen a great deal of Japanese 
servants in friends’ houses in the East, and, of course, 
out here in California they are as thick as flies everywhere, 
and the opinion one gathers of them is that they will put 
on an artificial grin and say, ‘Pliss exkooze!’ here was 
no love in my heart for the ‘orneryentals,’ as our cook calls 
them, but when we heard of the dedication of their new 
church, the situation was very appealing, and it seemed 
but a Christian duty to help them make the occasion auspi- 
cious. There was a large crowd overflowing the church, 
comprising Japanese of all ages and shades, with all varie- 
ties of hirsute décorations, for in this direction the men 
break loose in America, as in their native land only gentle- 
men may wear their heads and faces as they please. I 
sang for them some very simple music, and, much to my 
surprise, they responded with prolonged applause, and their 
appreciation of my services was truly pitiful to see, for 
to me it had seemed such a slight service and they thought 
it so tremendous, ‘The next day the minister called with 





CECIL FANNING SINGING FOR way JAPANESE AT SANTA 
BARBARA, CAL 
L. E. Behymer and H. B. ac at the head of the stairs. 


a bundle of flowers as big as a week’s washing; and e 
next day, and every day since, various members of 

congregation have been sending me huge donations 

flowers that overrun every vase and pot and pan in t 
house. Now wherever I go, be it a friend’s howse, the 
gymnasium or a-marketing, I am greeted by a grinning 
Japanese—they all look alike to me—who thanks me most 
naively and politely for singing at the dedication services. 
Do you wonder that I agree with the common verdict that 
the Western mind cannot comprehend the mind of the 
Oriental ?” 


Skovgaard’s Season Opens October 5 


Axel Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, will have as usual 


an extremely busy season, which he opens on October 5 


f 
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AXEL SKOVGAARD, 


with a concert in Plymouth, Wis. With his New York 
Metropolitan Company he will appear in the following 
Northwestern cities : 

October 8, Mineral Point, Wis. 

October to, Alexandria, Minn. 

October 11, Breckenridge, Minn, 

October 12, Hankinson, N. D. 

October 13, Enderlin, N. D. 


Christine Miller Conquers Canada 





To start the season with a series of conquests augurs 
well for what is to come, and with Christine Miller, the 
popular contralto, there is a great deal to come in the 
way of concert engagements all over the country. 

Miss Miller’s season opened in the Canadian Northwest 
in the cities of Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and Edmonton, 
and so great was the success of her first appearance in 
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A SUMMER MEMORY. 
Christine Miller, contralto, indulging in her favorite sport at 
Magnolia, Mass. 


this territory that immediately following her closing concert 
a wire was received at the offices of Haensel and Jones ask- 
ing for return dates for Miss Miller this season. 

Appended are samples of her press tributes: 

Christine Miller, with that keen imagination, sympathy and 
warmth of heart peculiar to her race—she hails originally from 
dear old Scotland—sang and looked and_ expressed her way into 
the very hearts of her audience, Miss Miller is, in a word, the 
consummate artist. Fair in face, beautiful in form, devoid of 
disagreeable mannerisms, absolute in pitch, possessed of both 
beauty and power of voice, and above all, deeply in earnest and 
intelligent in her art, the little song was treated with the same 
care and thought as the noble arias. Little wonder, indeed, that 
Miss Miller is so esteemed and beloved by her sister and fellow 
Americans who sent their messages ahe that Winnipeg would 
surely listen to a great artist—The Winnipeg Evening Tribune, 
September 19, 1917. 





The Christine Miller one heard last night was the true example 
of what a singer should be. Endowed by a kind providence with 
a voice of searching tonal opulence and the ability to reflect in- 
telligently the delineative content of her music, the artist com- 
pelled admiration throughout her cleverly designed program. Her 
phrasing was always tactfully conceived, while she revealed keen 
rhythmic instinct and clarity of enunciation.—Manitoba Free 
Press, Winnipeg, September 19, 1917. 


Johnston and Greenbaum 





The relations of those two prominent managers on op- 
posig borders of the United States, R. E. Johnston, of 
New York, and the late Will L. Greenbaum, of San Fran- 
cisco, were peculiarly intimate and close, both from a busi- 
ness and personal standpoint. Mr. Johnston, of course, on 
Mr. Greenhbaum’s recent death, hastened to send his ex- 
pression of sorrow and regret to Selby C. Oppenheimer, 
the associate of the late Mr. Greenbaum, and received from 
him the following letter, which testified to the lifelong 
friendship of the two distinguished managers : 

My Dear Mr. Jonnston—-Yours of the roth just to hand. I 
again thank you, my dear Mr. Johnston, for your kind expressions 
of sympathy and confidence. Will thought an awful lot of you 
and I have the photograph that you gave him, prominently dis- 
played directly above my desk, standing there as a monument to 
the friendship of two splendid men, which is part of the inherit- 


ance which he left me. Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Sersy C. OPPENHEIMER. 








JOHNSTON AND AN EMBRYO BARITONE. 


This is R. E. Johnston, the New York manager, and Sherwood 
Rowan Bingley, four year old son of Lester Bingley, the baritone. 
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Jenny Dufau’s Chicago Recital Program 





For her Chicago recital, to be given Sunday afternoon, 
October 28, under the management of Wessels and Voegeli 
at Orchestra Hall, Jenny Dufau has arranged a delightful 
and interesting program. The charming soprano will have 
the assistance of Charles Lagourgue, clarinetist. Miss 
Dufau counts in Chicago a vast number of friends and 
admirers, who undoubtedly look forward with much an- 
ticipation to her recital there. The program is appended: 


Aria from the oratorio, “Esther” (Handel), Mlle. Dufau; 
“Menuet du Printemps” (Anon), ‘Petits Oiseaux” (Rigel), “Le 
Joli Moulin” (1700; arranged by . B. Weckerlin, with clarinet 
obligato by Charles. Lagourgue), Mile. Dufau and Mr. Lagourgue; 
aria from “Ernani” (Verdi), Mile. Dufau; “The Little Fish’s Song” 
(Arensky), “The Canary” (Tschaikowsky), “Child’s Song” (Mous- 
sorgsky), “When I Sce These Little Feet of Thine” (Rubinstein), 
Mlle. Dufau; “Love Song” (Hollman), “Spring Song” (Weil), 
Mile. Dufau and Mr. Lagourgue: “Would God I Were the Tender 
Apple Blossom” (arranged by N. Clifford Page), “When Love Is 
Kind” (old melody; arranged by A. L.), “You and I” (Charles 
Lagourgue), ‘ ‘Hayfields and Butterflies’ (Del Riego), “A Soldier 
I Shall Be!” (patriotic song for children, words and music La 
Jenny Dufau), Mlle, Dufau; “Nuit d’été (Tremisot), “Au pay 
ou se fait la guerre” (Duparc), “Sonnet Matinal,” “Bitchounette”™ 
(Massenet), Mlle. Dufau. 


DEATH OF LUCA BOTTA 


Young Lyric Tenor of the Metropolitan a Victim of 
Cancer 








Those who had known for several weeks past of the 
hopeless condition of Luca Botta, the young Italian lyric 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, were not sur- 
prised to learn of his death, which took place at his New 
York home on Saturday afternoon, September 29. 

Mr. Botta was only thirty-five years old. He was born 
in Amalfi, on the Sorrentine Peninsula, one of the love- 
liest towns in Italy, where his parents, prosperous Neapoli- 
tans, had their summer villa. He studied his art at the 





THE LATE LUCA BOTTA. 


Naples Conservatory, and long before he was engaged 
by Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, to appear in New York he had sung 
with success in the leading opera houses of Italy and 
South America. 

He came to the Metropolitan three years ago and has 
been heard in New York City in “La Bohéme,” 
“L’Oracolo,” “Tosca,” “Thais,” “Prince Igor,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Cavallerfa Rusticana,” and “Madame Butterfly.” The 
possessor of a lyric tenor voice of lovely quality and an 
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excellent knowledge of singing, he early established him- 
self as a favorite with the opera going public. His popu- 
larity extended further than with the public as a singer, 
all his fellow members of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany ranking him highly as a man and a friend. 

The illness from which Mr. Botta died developed acute- 
ly for the first time a year ago, when he underwent an 
operation. After a few months the malignant growth 
reappeared in such virulent form as to render another 
operation impossible, so that the end was only a question 
of time. He leaves a widow. 


Sing Tones, Not Notes, Anne Arkadij’s Advice 





“That is what I want to do, to teach singers to sing tones 
and not notes.” The speaker was Anne Arkadij, the well 
known lieder singer, whose work both in this country and 
in Europe has won for her the recognition of a critical 
public. “I find so few of the singers who come to me have 
any conception of tone. They sing notes, notes, notes. The 
result is much the same as though you were to put all the 
colors you intended using in painting a portrait all in neat 
little rows on the canvas. You still would have no idea 
whose portrait was to be painted. If you sing only the 
notes that are written in a song, it may have a pleasant 
sound, but the meaning of the song will be about as clear to 
your audience as the portrait would be. 

“One does not need a great many exercises to learn to 
sing properly. Lilli Lehmann sang scales and scales and 
scales. She insists that scales have been the basis of her 
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success. For my part, I am certain that any one who can 
sing scales perfectly can soon master any other technical 
difficulty.” 

Miss Arkadij possesses also the gift of imparting to 
others the valuable knowledge which has become hers 
through study and experience. The fact that she is adding 
constantly to that knowledge through her concertizing is 
an advantage which her pupils profit by and enjoy. Her 
advice to the student is practical. “Be natural,” she says 
“It is not easy, I know. If you can learn to hear and feel 
your tone, you will not need to bother about the notes. 

“There is a distinct sensation as to how and where your 
tone is produced, and you must feel that it is right. If you 
can learn to do this, ‘stage fright’ will lose its ‘fright- 
fulness.’ 

“Hearing your tones is not enough, however. Let every 
singer who has sung with orchestras try to remember how 
much he heard his own voice the first time he sang with 
such an organization. If you can’t feel that your tone is 
right, then heaven help you. 

“T heard a famous conductor and a celebrated singer 
speaking one day of Caruso, ‘How very far forward he 
sings,’ said the conductor. ‘How very far back he sings, 
said the singer. 


“Both were right. Do you know why?” 
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KOEMMENICH TO DIRECT 
NEW AMERICAN WORKS 


Louis Koemmenich, who will have a busy winter with his 
triple activities as leader of the New York Philharmonic 
Chorus, the New York Beethoven Society and the famous 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, always has been a believer in the 
American composer as a writer of choral music and has 
regularly included American works on the programs of 
the choruses which he leads. The coming winter Shelley's 
“Song of the Sweep” will be given its premiére hearing 
at the Mendelssohn Glee Club's “a concert on November 
27. Other numbers will include Van der Stucken’s “In a 
Year,” “The Flying Dutchman’s Review” (Spross), “Old 
King Cole” (Forsyth), and Russian, French, Hungarian 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 


New York conductor, who directs the new Philharmonic Chorus, 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club and the Beethoven Society 
and American folksongs. Merle Alcock will be the soloist 
for the -first concert Edith Mason will be the soloist of 


the second concert, which will take place on February 5, 
with this program: “Hunting Song’ (Kernochan), “At 
the Crossroads” (Bartholomew), “The Death of Minne 
haha” (Harling), all new works, besides other composi- 
tions by MacDowell, Parker, Hadley, Kaun and others 

The soloist for the third concert was to have been Albert 
Spalding, whose enlistment in the American Aviation 
Corps, unless the war has terminated by spring, will prevent 
him filling his engagement. Announcement of the 
will be made later. 

The Beethoven Society of 
Koemmenich also is the conductor, will hold its first concert 
at the Plaza Hotel on January 16, 1918. Albert Lindquest, 
tenor, will be the soloist, and the program will include 
novelties by Macfarlane, Somervell, Hopkins, and 
songs by Brahms, Grieg and Rubinstein, arranged for fi 
male chorus by L. V. Saar. Another feature of the opening 
concert will be Henry Hadley’s “The Fairy Thorn.” The 


soloist 


New York, of which Mr 


Coombs, 


second concert will present Sophie Braslau, of the Metro 
politan Opera Company, as the soloist. On November 15, 
16 and 18 the Beethoven Choral Society will appear with 
the New York Philharmonic Society at Carnegie Hall, 


singing the Liszt “Dante” symphony 


Unclaimed Letter 
A letter addressed to Mme. Chilson-Ohrman ts being held 
for proper address at the Musica Courter office, 437 


Fifth avenue. Any information tending to place this in 
the proper hands will be greatly appreciated 
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Of making war songs there is no end. 


scam 

Those interested in American opera by Ameri- 
can singers should read what Byron Hagel says on 
page 23. 


—-—-¢—_-— 


“Faust,” with a cast including Farrar, Martinelli 
and Amato, sung amid new scenery by Urban, will 
be a feature of the opening week at the Metropoli- 
tan. 

enesgiainene 

Among the artistic accomplishments to the credit 
of Cleofonte Campanini is that of long ago dem- 
onstrating that it is perfectly possible to give en- 
tirely adequate performances of the Wagnerian 
works with all-American casts. Verbum sap. 

everything is going up along with the H. C, of L., 
even Puccini. For the vocal score of his new work, 
“La Rondine,” the publishers are asking the modest 
sum of $9, net. Fond as we are of some of Puccini’s 
best work, as a pure commercial proposition we 
cannot see $9 as the correct price of any vocal score, 
even though it were a new oratorio by that famous 
musician, the Archangel Gabriel himself. 

——_®-——_- 

It is interesting to compare the Italian version of 
Toscanini’s “music-under-fire” story as it appears in 
the letter from the Musicat Courter’s Milan cor- 
respondent, on page 6 of this isuue, with the other 
which reached America by cable several weeks ago, 
and was commented upon by the Musica CourrER 
at the time. When Mr. Toscanini can be reached 
again, it will be still more interesting to learn from 
him the exact truth of the matter. 

— —@--— 

Some of the New York dailies are printing letters 
from private correspondents arguing as to whether 
it is possible to give $3 opera in the metropolis. 
Those who believe that it is necessary to success to 
present “stars” and to charge more than $3 a seat, 
are herewith reminded of the phenomenally profit- 
able three week season of the San Carlo Opera at 
the Forty-fourth Street Theater, New York, re- 
cently. Fortune Gallo, the manager of that organ- 
ization, not only paid all his expenses, but also made 
a handsome gain and pleased his public mightily, as 
the overcrowded houses testified during the twenty- 
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one days’ engagement of the San Carlo Company 


in New York. 
———¢-—-— 

Both the public and his colleagues of the Metro- 
politan Opera suffer a severe loss in the untimely 
death of the young tenor, Luca Botta. The former 
knew him as a fine artist, but the latter, together 
with a host of friends, knew him as a still finer 
gentleman. 

a 

Congress is again considering a war revenue tax 
on the manufacture of musical instruments. Eth- 
ically one does not agree with the measure; prac- 
tically, however, one does not see how it can be 
avoided ultimately if all other manufacturing 
branches are to be taxed. 

ae 

A hint runs -up and down Broadway that dress 
for women at the Metropolitan Opera this season 
is to be sober and purposely lacking in display and 
extravagance. The parquet and boxholders regard 
this possibility with trepidation. With so little to 
look at in sartorial regard, there will be nothing left 
to do except listen to the music. Horrible thought! 

er anes 

You just can’t stop those boys out in Michigan. 
Said the Cadillac Evening News: “In spite of the 
unfavorable conditions of the weather, Bert Brown 
sang a beautiful solo at the Methodist Episcopal 
Church Sunday evening.” Binks rises to inquire if, 
perhaps, Bert’s vocal cords are made of catgut and 
liable to stretch when damp. 

salsa eraiaininniee 

The Musicat Courier will give unsigned com- 
munications, which are received constantly, abso- 
lutely no attention—except that of casting them 
into a deserving resting place, the nearest waste 
basket. However, in the case of those who do not 
wish to have their names printed in the Musica 
Courier, the editors will withhold the same, if 
proper request be made. The names and addresses 
are merely required as a matter of good faith. 

a en 

The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston has en- 
gaged Reed Miller once more, as a soloist for one of 
its next winter’s concerts. Engaging Mr. Miller has 
got to be a regular habit with the Handel and Haydn 
Society in the last decade or so. It is suggested that 
the society MBuld save space in its records by pur- 
chasing a special “re-engagement punching machine” 
—similar to a time clock—on which Mr. Miller 
could register each visit to Boston. It seems as if 
the score must be well up toward two hundred by 


this time. 

x 

The example set by Frederick Stock, conductor 

of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, in announcing 
at least one American work on each of his programs 
for the twenty-seventh regular season of the or- 
chestra, is one which could be followed to great ad- 
vantage another season—it is too late for this one 
—by the conductor of every symphony orchestra in 
America. With genuine attention to, and cultiva- 
tion of American music, such as inevitably will re- 
sult under Mr. Stock’s plan, the old, old complaint 
about neglect of the American composer and _ his 
work would be compelled to disappear. 

a en 


There are the famous “ironmen” of baseball, 
pitchers who have inscribed their names on the roll 
of fame by pitching and winning a double header in 
one afternoon; and baritone Joseph Royer of the 
San Carlo Company proved himself the ironman of 
opera on a recent Wednesday. Owing to the 
illness of baritone Antola, Mr. Royer was called on 
to pitch a double double header ; in other words, he 
sang two roles, Coppelius and Dapertutto, in the 
“Tales of Hoffman” at the matinee and then came 
back with Alfio in“‘Cavalleria Rusticana” and Tonio 
in “Pagliacci” in the evening’s double bill, winning 
both games, it is understood, by a large margin. 

liteno-tilipcetena 

There will be no German opera in Chicago this 
winter, at least, not under Campanini’s direction. 
The announcement of the season, as issued from his 
office, states: “The support accorded the German 
operas last season indicated such a lack of interest 
that Maestro Campanini was prompted to eliminate 
them from the repertoire for the coming season.” 
Further there is a statement, purporting to be an 
interview with Campanini, which appeared in the 
daily press a few days ago and is quoted in the edi- 
torial “Chicago Opera in New York,” on page 22 
of this issue. 
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RUTS 

Are you getting into a rut, or are you already in 
it? Nothing is easier than this gentle slide into 
the regular humdrum work of the man who lets 
habit take the place of thinking. You can be 
famous as a pianist, for a time, and still be deep 
in the rut of conventional programs. You play 
well enough, but you limit yourself to a few Bach 
fugues, a few Beethoven sonatas, a fantasia by 
Mozart, a set of variations by Haydn, a waltz of 
Weber’s, an impromptu of Schubert’s, half a 
dozen Schumann numbers, a dozen or so of Cho- 
pin’s well known pieces, two studies and two 
rhapsodies by Liszt, a Brahms intermezzo, a little 
bit of Grieg and less of Mendelssohn, and you ex- 
pect the musical public is going to greet you with 
the same old enthusiasm year after year. Do you 
not see that you are getting deeper and deeper 
into the rut? You are not using your brains at 
all as you did when you were first learning the 
pieces you play. Now you go entirely by habit and 
memory and you are falling behind in the race. 
It is no use to tell the young men running with 
you that you have been at the game many years 
and consequently understand it better than they 
do. Perhaps you do not understand it so well. 
No mistake is more common than for an older 
man to think he knows better than a younger man 
simply because he has been longer in the profes- 
sion. If you have not progressed you have not 
gained anything by time. An athlete cannot keep 
in form by riding to an office, dining at a restau- 
rant and passing his evening at the theatre or 
club. A musician cannot keep in form by teach- 
ing, playing a Sunday organ and attending the 
Saturday ball game. If you do not keep in touch 
with modern thought you are behind the times 
and you must not be surprised when a young man 
goes ahead of you. “I was giving music lessons 
before you were born,” said an old teacher to a 
young conservatory pianist. “Have you learned 
anything new in the interval?” we asked. 

You can get into a rut by always looking for the 
latest and the newest at the expense of the best. 
If you exercise no judgment in selecting the new 
and rejecting the old you are doing yourself and 
others no good. It is just as bad to accept a thing 
because it is new as it is to reject it because it is 
old. But to exercise the judgment requires men- 
tal effort. 
get the better of you. 

Perhaps you believe in endless activity. You 
think that an American musician should hustle. 
So you hustle through the streets. You hustle 
after pupils. You.hustle into the concert room and 
you hustle out, looking alertly at your watch and 
trying to persuade yourself that you are quick, 
sharp, up to date, a live wire, a real hustler, in 
fact. Suppose you do a little thinking for a 
change. Hustling may be of service in some kinds 
of work. It is a useful sort of physical activity 
which is usually accompanied by superficial judg- 
ment and shallow thinking. A babbling brook is 
not ariver. Do not get into the hustle rut if you 
aspire to produce solid works. You may hustle 
as much as you like, however, when you have to 
change the finale of a musical comedy at the last 
rehearsal. 

You must also avoid the study rut. You cannot 
get everything from books and printed sheets. 
There is a human touch which cannot live on the 
dead white page. You cannot be wise without 
good books, but you cannot live on lifeless food. 
Be a'man among men, a student among books, 
and have a mind to watch and follow the prog- 
ress, changes, developments and momentous 
events in the world at large. Then perhaps you 
will keep out of the ruts. 


That is the reason why you let habit 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Beelzebub’s Babblings 


Dear MusicaL Mavaria :—Well, at last the ques- 
tion of Gernian opera at the Metropolitan is settled, 
and I am glad that the masterpieces of Wagner are 
to be heard here this year. Wagner really was a 
wonderful man, and after all, he had nothing to do 
with starting the present war, one of the most brutal 
and bloodthirsty in history. Belgium's neutrality 
was thought to be protected and all the nations had 
subscribed to its observance, but you will remember 
that without warning and in the most ruthless man- 
ner, the Kaiser and the Crown Prince (not the Ger- 
man people) fell upon this innocent little country 
and devastated it from Namur to Antwerp. The 
last named, as you doubtless know, is the great 
Belgian seaport. I do not blame Hindenburg, 
Ludendorff or Falkenhayn for the Teutonic depre- 
dations in Europe, because they merely were obey- 
ing the orders of their cruel masters, the Kaiser and 
the Crown Prince. 

German artists should not be persecuted in 
America, but of course they should not be allowed 
to roam at liberty, to express their opinions, to earn 
any American money, or to be provided with Ameri- 
can food or lodging. It is provincial and unfair 
however, to persecute them. Some of them are ad- 
vertisers in my music paper and therefore I shall 
endeavor to say kind things about them from time 
to time so as to retain their business, and yet 1 
shall,not hesitate to tell the truth, which is that the 
German and his music have too long dominated this 
country. This is the moment for Americans to 
throw off the yoke and exterminate the Teutonic 
musical invaders. 

Of course the Beethoven and Brahms symphonies 
are all right in their way, but if they never were to 
be heard again here, at least we would have com- 
munity singing and those lovely compositions by 
Rossini, Donizetti, and Tosti. Have you heard his 
“Good Bye, Forever”? It is one of those heart 
stirring songs which makes us see how little real 
feeling Schumann and Schubert put into their so- 
called Lieder. 

I see that Botta is dead. Poor Botta. He re- 
minded me so much of Italo Campanini (“Camp,” 
as he was known to us in the old days), as I re- 
marked the other day to my friend Otto H. Kahn. 
Of course you are familiar with his name. He is 
the celebrated Wall Street banker and he is worth 
many millions. Botta and Campanini had two 
strong points of resemblance. When they sang, 
both opened their mouths, and both now are dead. 

They tell me that Mary Garden has grown thin. 
Chére Mary, she always is doing something original. 
She is not as great a singer as Malibran (whom I 
had the honor of meeting at a reception at the old 
Astor House, given to President John Quincy Adams 
in 1821), but she has remarkable talent for acting 
Her “Thais” I shall never forget. How bare her 
back was, and how every opera glass was fastened 
upon her! She made one forget the music com- 
pletely! It was a great night! It was a marvelous 
triumph. Ah, Mary, vous étes divine! N’est ce pas? 

Are you reading Ambassador Gerard’s revela- 
tions? You should not miss them. They reveal the 
dastardly manipulations of the Germans in exciting 
Bulgarian cupidity and using it as a lever against 
Afghanistan. If Russia’s telegram had not assured 
the Kaiser that France would permit England to 
have full sway in the Congo district, that Egypt 
had decided to conclude a separate defensive alliance 
with Smyrna in case Nubian mobilization was not 
stopped at once, and that Germany’s intentions re- 
garding Portugal naturally made Serbia and Ireland 
think that if Sweden remained neutral, Finland 
would demand that the Hebrides be ceded to Ice- 
land. The foregoing sentence may appear to you to 
be somewhat involved and to have no logical con- 
clusion, but there are things which it is not necessary 
for you to know now. I shall reveal them later. 

Our young fellow countryman, Charles Cadman, 
is to have an opera produced at the Metropolitan, 
the big, beautiful opera house on Broadway. Have 
you heard of the golden horseshoe? You should see 
it. On fashionable nights it is a memorable spec- 
tacle, what with its bevy of beautiful women and 
its galaxy of distinguished men. Oh yes, all of us 
are there. Mon ami, Billy Guard, the amiable and 


displomatic press representative told me on one oc- 
casion that over $6,000,000,000 of wealth was rep- 
resented in the boxes. That, of course, makes the 
Metropolitan the best opera house in the world. 
Covent Garden is not as good, for only $4,000,000,- 
000 congregates there, on gala nights. I hope that 
Cadman will not make his opera too highbrow, and 
put orchestration and counterpoint in his score. 
Such things take music farther and farther away 
from the people. Simple melodies are all that is 
necessary. The first time I head the “Lucia” Sex- 
tet was at the gala opera performance given when 
the Marquis de Lafayette visited us after the Revo- 
lution, and I can hum the tune to this very day. On 
the other hand, I do not know a note of Beethoven’s 
ninth symphony. That shows there is nothing in 
that kind of music. 

I know a very funny story about a certain tenor 
and a manager. The singer could not appear at a 
“Rigoletto” performance because of sudden hoarse- 
ness. In his Italian way, he said to the impresario, 
“Dis ees a great-a sorrow to me, amigo mio.” 

“Why?” asked the manager. 

“T like-a you to oblige, Si?” 

“Well, please oblige me by singing.” 

“IT no can.” 

“That’s too bad.” 

“What you say ?” 

“I’m sorry.” 

“Maybe tomorrow be nice-a day. This-a weather, 
he very rainy.” 

“Veo” 

“Eef the sun shine-a, eet weel be nice-a day.” 

“You bet.” 

“Good-a night.” 

“Good night. Oh, by the way, don’t forget your 
umbrella. Here it is.” 

“T’anks. Grazie, multo grazie.” 

Of course much of the humor lies in the Italian 
dialect, which I have given you literally. It is not 
easy to transcribe the Italian accent correctly. | 
think the anecdote very characteristic and laughable. 

Campanini publishes his repertory and he does not 
intend to give German opera. However, he is to do 
“Pagliacci,” written by Leoncavallo who _ took 
money from the Kaiser for writing “Roland of Ber- 
lin.” Ah, Cleofonte, I have you there. You owe 
me a spaghetti dinner. 

I notice that a certain notorious musical sheet is 
printing parodies of my column. Everyone knows, 
however, that the sheet in question takes money for 
its advertisements, and that fact tells its own story. 

Have you fallen for our special issue, asks 

‘ Your, 
BEELZEBUB. 


Fallen Idols 


Ilere is a poem worth reading, by Sara Beaumont 
Kennedy. It is called “The Soul of Germany” : 


The soul of Germany! How fair it shone 
Once in the eyes of all the world, 

Soaring in upward flight to sunlit heights, 
Its glancing pinions wide unfurled. 


The soul of Germany was Wagner, Bach; 
Was Mozart singing to the stars, 

Was Goethe opening vistas bright with dreams. 
Was Schiller letting down the dayspring’s bars— 


Was Heine calling through the paling night— 
Holbein and Hofman with uplifted brush, 

Or Gluck’s or great Beethoven’s wonder touch 
Sonorous in the universal hush, 


These and their kindred Genii were the soul 
Of Germany before there fell 

Upon her that fierce Hohenzollern blight 
With lust of power and all its scorch of hell— 


Her soul before her war crazed men forgot 
The heights for which her “science” stood— 

Her soul before her unshamed women went 
“Conscript” to unwed motherhood. 


But now, where Schumann sang the despot rules, 
Sordid with hate the land that Handel knew— 
The “soul” ot Germany takes far its flight 
And vultures wheel where once its radiance flew! 


Using the Head 


Francesco Berger writes in the London Monthly 
Musical Record, (September, 1917) that while the 
Handel and the Paganini variations by Brahms com- 
mand his admiration, that composer’s piano con- 
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certos are “neither beautiful, nor interesting, nor 
new.” Mr. Berger calls the Brahms piano concer- 
tos thick, heavy and unbrilliant in orchestration, 
with solo parts deficient in attractiveness and charm. 
“The feeling which the Brahms concertos produce 
in the hearer,” concludes Mr. Berger, “is one of 
dreary monotony.” 

Mr. Berger will not find many real musicians 
who agree with him. If he had heard Harold 
Bauer play the D minor Brahms concerto last win- 
ter and noted the enthusiasm of the audience, and 
had heard Joseffy play the B flat concerto some 
years ago and been present at the triumphal demon- 
stration that followed, he would not presume to 
speak in such general terms. We are led to wonder 
whether he ever listened to Godowsky, to Busoni, 
to d’Albert in the D minor concerto, three grandiose 
achievements of piano performance? 

It is needless to point out at this late day that 
Brahms’ concertos are not display pieces and were 
not written for such a purpose. If one does not re- 
gard them symphonically, or at least as massive 
pieces of chamber music for piano and orchestra, 
one fails entirely to grasp the spirit of their com 
poser. It seems difficult for some persons to under- 
stand that music may express emotion and beauty 
and yet be based on constructive art and intellectual 
feeling. To say that Brahms’ concertos are not 
beautiful is to misconceive the boundaries of the 
beautiful in music. To say that the concertos are 
not interesting is to reveal the limitations of Mr. 


Berger. To say that the concertos are not new is 
an error. Like whose concertos do they sound, Mr. 
Berger? 


No Camouflage 


We love the little story in the Hamilton, Can. 
Daily Times, of September 10, 1917, which tells 
about Isolde Menges’ concert there. The very 
gifted violinist was to close her program with two 
Slavonic dances. Instead she made this modest, 
candid, and characteristic speech: “Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I want you to forgive me for not playing 
the second dance. I do not know it very well, and 
I did not practice it today. I shall play an Irish 
lullaby instead.” That number was a Menges ar- 
rangement of Stanford’s cradle song. 


Avoiding the Obvious 


Much has been written about the lack of variety 
in the programs of piano recitals, but little is done 
by the pianists in the direction of reform. The 
worst standpatter of the lot is Paderewski, whose 
programs still are practically the same in content 
and arrangement as those he played here over a 
quarter of a century ago when he made his first 
American appearances. His favorite scheme re- 
mains the brilliant one to open the proceedings with 
a Bach or Beethoven number and to close with a 
Liszt Hungarian rhapsody. 

From Loudon Charlton’s office bunch 
of Harold Bauer programs for this season, and in 
looking them over we realize that he has not been 
content to tread in well worn ways, but uses in his 
program methods the same original thought that 
marks his keyboard performances. 

One of the Bauer programs opens with Brahms’ 
F minor sonata, which had a run here some years 
ago, but of late seems to have made way for Beetho- 
ven’s op. 111. Following Brahms, Bauer places 
Schumann’s “Scenes from Childhood,” which very 
few players beside himself know how to make in- 
teresting for a concert audience. A single Chopin 
number, the A flat ballade, is substituted for the 
usual Chopin group. Then come the ancient mor- 
ceaux, Rameau, Couperin, Schubert, nearly always 
to be found at the top of recital programs. A 
Bizet-Buonamici “Chanson de Printemps” and 
Liszt’s thirteenth rhapsody end the concert. 

Soon old Mendelssohn, with a prelude and 
fugue, op. 35, starts another list. Beethoven’s “Les 
Adieux” sonata, Schumann’s “Fantasiestiicke,” two 
Debussy pieces, and a Liszt Paganini etude, No. 2, 
E flat, precede the finale which this time finds Cho- 
pin as the winder up of the doings, with his F sharp 
nocturne and B flat minor scherzo. 

Weber, worthy of an occasional word in modern 
doings, leads off in the third program with his ever 
fresh A flat sonata. The romantic atmosphere is 
kept up by Schumann’s “Woodland Scenes,” 
Brahms’ B minor rhapsody and E flat intermezzo, 
op. 117, Chopin’s C sharp minor scherzo, and 
Moussorgsky’s “Exposition Pictures,” which Bauer 
discovered to the American public last season. 

Beethoven, op. rot, holds his old time place by 
leading off program No. 4, and Chopin again 1s in 


comes a 
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his familiar position after the sonata, with the bar- 
carolle and E major scherzo (almost a novelty these 
days). Brahms draws third position, his four “Cla- 
vierstiicke,” op. 76, and the Spanish Albeniz and 
the Russians Scriabine and Balakirew form a 
colorful close, the last named being represented by 
his finger-breaking “Islamey” fantasia, long § un- 
heard here. 

No. 5 has Bach’s D major toccata, Schubert’s B 
flat sonata, Brahms’ “Claviersticke,” op. 118, Kit- 
tel’s “Postlude,” two Mattheson tidbits, Scarlatti’s 
A major sonata, and a Chopin etude, fantasie im- 
promptu, and polonaise, (You guessed right; it is 
the A flat polonaise. ) 

Grieg comes to life again in No, 6, with the “Hol- 
berg” suite. Chopin parades his four ballades, all 
in a row. Schumann adds the G minor sonata, and 
Franck and Debussy bridge over to the windup, 
this time Brahms’ D flat Hungarian dance. 

Brahms is at the head of the procession in No. 
7, with his sixteen waltzes, op. 39. Our dear old 
chum, the Beethoven, op. 111, pops up as the second 
act. The third is Schumann, in a brace of short 
numbers, the fourth is Chopin, in the F minor fan- 
tasia. The closing Schubert G flat impromptu, 
Liszt’s “Waldesrauschen,” and Saint-Saens’ “Etude 
en forme de Valse,” (not forgetting the encores) 
leave the hall to darkness and the janitor, 

Moses Boguslawski, the young American pianist 
who made such a very marked impression in New 
York last winter at his Aeolian Hall recital, will be 
heard here twice this winter, November 13 and 24, 
and like Harold Bauer, has striven to depart from 
the conventional in his programs. At the first con- 
cert he begins with the two Brahms rhapsodies, G 
minor and B minor, then gives the Beethoven op. 
go sonata (not hackneyed), Chopin’s berceuse, C 
minor etude, F major ballade and B minor scherzo, 
Schumann’s “Papillons,” and Rubinstein’s staccato 
etude. The second Boguslawski recital slates 
Weber’s op. 39 sonata, Schumann’s “Scenes from 
Childhood,” four short modern numbers, and Liszt’s 
six caprices of Paganini. . 

Boguslawski’s playing is as unusual as his idea 
about program making. 

Nothing for Nothing 


We acknowledge receipt of the attached : 

September 24, 1917. 
Dear Sir: 

I am very sorry to learn from the letter of Mr. Alexan- 
der, your solicitor, published in your edition of the 18th 
inst., that the proposed new war revenue act will impose a 
tax on concert tickets. 2 

As one of the numerous deadhead class, this tax will 
fall very heavily on me and other members of our set. 
I, particularly, for many years past, have been, and now am, 
on the free list of many concert managers, and have become 
accustomed to free admission to all performances of the 
most famous artists and musicians. 

In fact, we look upon this species of graft as our con- 

stitutional right, because we have enjoyed it for so many 
ears. 
. True it is in some instances we have helped out the man- 
agement by filling many seats which would otherwise have 
remained empty. True it is that we have in some instances 
started applause for some artist who, without our presence, 
would have suffered the humiliation of complete silence as 
a reward for his efforts. True it is that in other instances 
we have criticized the management which gave us some- 
thing for nothing, and have unmercifully “knocked” the 
artists whom we openly and vociferously applauded in the 
concert hall in the presence of the rest of the audience. 
Yet, on the whole, our set really has, and genuinely does 
appreciate the privileges accorded to us. 

Mr. Editor, if it will not cost too large a fee, will you 
ask your solicitor to advise us whether a tax will have to 
be paid by those to whom concert tickets are freely given? 

or this advice we are willing to pay. 

Anxiously awaiting the valued opinion, on behalf of 
myself and associates, I am, most respectfully yours, 

PrestpeNT or THE Deap Heap Union, 
AND A FREE Lover oF Music, 

We regret to have to spread the tragic news that 
in all likelihood free tickets are also to be taxed. 
Artists and managers may offset this, however, by 
supplying complimentary taxis for the deadheads 
and furnishing an intermission buffet (gratis, of 


course) in the lobbies. 
Vanished Delights 


There comes some good news in these troublous 
times. The last of the hand organs soon will be 
heard in New York. Joseph Molinari, so long the 
monopolistic maker of barrel organs here, an- 


nounces that he has closed down his shop for good - 


and all as there no longer is a demand for his pro- 
duct. It appears that the former Italian trouba- 
dours have gone into the munitions works, where 
they earn dollars instead of pennies. No longer will 
the dismal strains make our side streets unendura- 
ble; no longer will the pantry and kitchen inhabi- 
tants hang fascinated out of windows when they 
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should be doing the domestic labors ; no longer will 
the little children clap their hands in glee and gurgle 
with delirious joy to see the red coated monkey 
clamber up the fronts of our houses. We will try 
to bear the deprivation without wincing. 


On Wings of Song 


The cables to the daily newspapers tell that on 
the occasion of one of the recent aeroplane raids of 
the Germans on London, a number of American 
soldiers there rushed out of the Y. M. C. A, rooms 
and greeted the enemy aircraft with defiant song, 
the chief number on the improvised program being 
“We're Coming, Kaiser Bill.” The reports have it, 
furthermore, that the German machines did not stay 
over London very long, but it was not stated 
whether the singing or the anti-aircraft guns caused 
the hasty departure of the raiders. 


Tolerance 


It is pleasant to see that New York evidently 
does not intend to put a ban on German art in any 
form. Following the announcement of the Metro- 
politan Opera that German music dramas are to be 
produced there this season, the Irving Place Ger- 
man Theatre was opened last Wednesday evening, 
under the direction of Rudolf Christians, who made 
such a success of the undertaking last year. The 
initial play was Schnitzler’s “Der Einsame Weg,” 
a five-act drama dealing with the psychology of love 
affairs and with marital infidelity. Generally speak- 
ing, the play has some resemblance to the subject 
of the same author’s “Anatol,” but it is handled in 
a more serious and almost philosophical manner. 
The dialogue bristles with epigram and wit. Direc- 
tor Christians has assembled around him a very 
capable and artistic company, and the play was 
given with the authority and finish that marked all 
the productions in former seasons under the guid- 
ance of the present manager, who made a curtain 
speech on the opening night and expressed his in- 
tention to keep the repertory of the theatre a varied 
and international one, including plays not only by 
the leading German authors, but also products from 
the pens of Swedish and Russian writers, and of 
Bernard Shaw. 

Variationettes 


“Would you call Beethoven’s ‘Hammerklavier’ 
sonata a piece without victory?” inquires B. F. on 
green note paper. If we did, we would lose our 
license as a musical editor. a 

nRne 

That musical implement, the cornet, gets its just 
deserts in the London Musical Times, which says: 
“We trust the day may come when the trumpet 
will be adopted in place of the cornet in all orches- 
tras where there is any claim to artistic sensibility, 
and that the cornet may be relegated to the place 
it deserves—the variety stage and the street cor- 


ner.” 
nee 


In A. Eaglefield Hull’s book “Scriabin,” he men- 
tions a Clarence Lucas article in the MusicaL 
Courter, and alludes to that writer’s style as “char- 
acteristically American.” This will surprise no one 
more than Mr. Lucas himself, who was born in 
Canada and educated there and in England. 

eae 

Critics are taking advantage of war opportunities 
to petition Congress for one musicless day per week 
this season. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
—— 


GOUNOD, GOOD NIGHT! 

Every return to town of Gounod’s “Faust” con- 
vinces us that the world has been outgrowing the 
puerile gambols and maiden melodies of the opera 
that for a time placed its composer on a level with 
Beethoven in the plaster decorations of concert 
rooms. But alas! and alack a day! also heigh ho! 
and ah me! the day is past and the twilight is not 
yet come when Gounod’s “Faust” can thrill us as 
of old when our hair was longer and our experience 
shorter, as it were, so to speak, “when,” as Kingsley 
says, “all the world is young, lad, and all the trees 
are green, and every goose a swan, lad, and every 
lass a queen.” 

There are no more swans in “Faust” for the mu- 
sical world of today. The swan song of that opera 
was silenced when the old bird was restuffed by the 
taxidermist and set up in the ex-musical museum 
with a cuckoo clock inside her to perpetuate her 
mechanical existence. 

The play is foolishness thrice compounded and 

. 
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the music, with its mealy mouthed mellifluous me- 
anderings, merrily matches it. The opera was writ- 
ten for the old world that is dead—the world before 
the war. In those days nothing happened. Now 
and then an absent minded lady carelessly mistook 
another man for her husband, and occasionally a 
man was brave enough to tackle his wife single 
handed armed with nothing but his bare kunckles. 
These tragedies and scandals filled the newspapers 
when there was space enough left over from horse 
shows and dog competitions. Ladies talked tittle 
tattle, hid their faces behind fans, and said, “Isn’t 
it dreadful, my dear?” at the mention of social im- 
proprieties, and the men discussed the flavor of 
cocktails and the price of cigars. That is the kind 
of public Gounod’s “Faust” was written for. No 
wonder it seemed a miracle of melody, an emporium 
of dramatic power, a masterpiece that “is destined 
to enrapture countless generations yet unborn,” as 
a certain panegyrist wrote some forty years ago, 
possibly with boiling, scarlet ink. 

But we who live in these tremendous times, when 
inen are slaughtered like the summer flies, when na- 
tions are tottering to ruin, and the cold waves of the 
seas are bubbling with the expiring breath of 
drowning sailors, we cannot find amusement in the 
trivialities of “Faust.” > 

Gounod, good night! Your sun has set and there 
are no stars or moon in the firmament of oblivion 
that spreads over you. 

Yet the music of “Faust” is all that the voice re- 
quires, considered purely as vocal exercises. The 
soprano, alto, tenor, baritone, bass, are finely treat- 
ed by a master of technic and an expert in theatrical 
effects. To sing the music of “Faust” is as great a 
feat as ever it was. It is not the means of expres- 
sion, but the thing expressed which puts “Faust” 
among the discarded toys of a generation that has 
passed away. ° 

If the melodies of “Faust” occurred to a Cle- 
menti, a Cramer, a Bertini, an attractive volume of 
piano studies would be the result. Rode, or Maza, 
or even Spohr might have been benefited by such 
an abundance of attractive tunes and have left vio- 
lin methods of more than passing interest. But to 
expand these streams of melody into an operative 
river is only to make their shallows apparent. They 
lose their freshness in the salt waves of Wagner's 
mighty ocean of passionate and magnificent music. 


ua 
WELL, MR. ANDERSON! 


About two. weeks ago, A. P. Anderson, 153 Cot- 
tage street, Pawtucket, R. I., sent us a manuscript 
entitled “Why?” We liked the little sketch an 
wrote Mr. Anderson the following note: ° 


Your manuscript entitled “Why” is quite amusing, and 
we shall use it in an early number of the Musicat Courier, 
in connection with a few editorial remarks. Thank you 
for submitting the same. 

Faithfully yours, 
Tue Musicar Courter. 


Whereupon, although in submitting the article 
Mr. Anderson had in no way suggested that he ex- 
pected payment for it, he wrote us as follows: 


Yours rec’d regarding my MS. “Why.” Am glad you 

like it—but woul! say it was not intended for a gratis 
article. Sorry if that arrangement does not suit, 

Very truly yours, 

A. P. ANDERSON. 


Under the circumstances we might even have been 
tempted to pay Mr. Anderson space rates, if we 
had not received the following letter : 


: On page 22 of your current issue I noticed an attractive 
little article called “Why?” sent in by Mr. A. P. Anderson, 
of Pawtucket, R. I. You commented upon it in your usual 
way, and jmplied a certain compliment to Mr. Anderson 
on such thoughts. As I read this article, there seemed 
to be something very familiar about it; and as I read 
through, this familiarity grew upon me to such an extent 
<- concluded I must have written the article myself. 
i 
Far be it from me to take away any of Mr. Anderson’s 
thoughts, as implied hy your worthy self, but I must stand 
sponsor for my own literary efforts, even though they get 
into the Courter by way of Pawtucket or other way 
stations. 
_ Hear, then, my dear sir, that this little gem first shed 
its light on the public in the Musicians’ Club Monthly. a 
worthy magazine that knew too short a life, dying young, 
like love. The funeral took place more than two years ago 
and it behooves me to thank Mr. Anderson for guarding 
this treasure all these months, and during the hot summer, 
too, when ice-boxes were so filled. I thank you. 
Yours truly, ; 
M. M. HAaAnsrorp. 


Mr. Hansford is the editor of The Console, of- 
ficial journal of the National Association of Or- 
ganists. Now what about it, Mr. Anderson? Is 
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what Mr. Hansford says true, as we strongly sus- 
pect? And if so, do you know the proper name for 
people who try to play that little game, which was 
thwarted only by the sharpness of Mr. Hansford’s 
eye? 
rk ad 


CHICAGO OPERA IN NEW YORK 


By far the most interesting document which has 
yet appeared relating to the New York musical sea- 
son this coming winter is Cleofonte Campanini’s an- 
nouncement of his plans for the New York appear- 
ance of the Chicago Opera Association for a season 
of four weeks, beginning January 22, at the Lexing- 
ton Opera House. 

Campanini has not appeared in, New York in his 
professional capacity since the days when he was 
Oscar Hammerstein’s leader, and his return to the 
metropolis must be heartily welcome by all who are 
interested in the development of opera in New 
York. In the first place it is to be noted that Campa- 
nini will give no German opera, either in Chicago, 
New York or Boston. Although no reason for this 
is given’ in the New York prospectus, the daily 
papers of September 28 in a dispatch from Chicago 
credit to him.the following statement on the sub- 
ject: 

This is in deference to sentiments of the American 
public. We have always given German music as liberal 
representation’as French or Italian in this institution. 
However, we realize that even the most fair-minded 
American who has a friend or relative facing destruction 
over there, cannot sit and listen with equanimity to music 
created in the enemy country. 


His repertoire both as regards novelties, revivals, 
and standard works will be entirely French and 
Italian, except for the two American works prom- 
ised. As Mr. Campanini will hardly give more 
than thirty performances in his four weeks’ season 
in New York, it is apparent that not all of the forty- 
three works listed in his prospectus will be pre- 
sented. 

The old adage holds 4 #fiat all comparisons are odi- 
ous. We therefore print the two lists of novelties 
of the Chicago andMetropolitan music in parallel 
columns ande eave . the reader to form his own 
opinion. > eae 

CHICAGO NOVELTIES. 
“Azora” by Henry Hadley. 
“Daughter of the Forest,” 

by Arthur Nevin. 


“Tsabeau,” by Pietro Mas- 
cagni. r 


METROPOLITAN NOVELTIES. 
“Shanewis,” by Charles 

Wakefield Cadman. 
“Dance of the Place Con- 

go,” by Henry F. Gilbert. 
“Lodoletta,” by Pietro Mas- 


“ ” cagni. 
Cléopatre,” by Mas: “Marouf,” by Henri Ra- 
“Le Chemineau,” by avier paud. 
Leroux. “Le Coq d’Of,” by Rimsky. 
“Aphrodite,” by Camille Er- “Die Heilige Elisabeth,” by 
langer. Liszt, 


If Campanini had only such names as those of 
Galli-Curci, Melba, Muratore, Marcoux, Stracciari; 
and Journet, to bring to New York with him it 
would seem sufficient ; but when, in addition to these 
artists of established international fame there are 
half a dozen younger ones of the first rank, one has 
a right to expect great things; also good reason to 
think that the public will be ready heartily to appre- 
ciate and support the first visit of the Chicago Opera 
Company here. 

Campanini protests—without doubt sincerely— 
that he does!not have it in mind to compete with 
the Metropolitan Opera. But, coming here with a 
company such as his, and with a repertoire so en- 
tirely different from that of the Metropolitan, there 
is bound to be competition. It is a competition 
which the New York opera loving public can not 
fail to welcome, and from which it is bound to 
profit in a large measure. Such competition can 
only be for the best interests of music and the 
music loving world; and if the authorities of the 
Metropolitan are imbued with the proper spirit they 
cannot but welcome the advent of the Chicago Opera 
as a regular visitor to the New York field. 


a 


According to a Hearst paper, Orville Harrold 

made his debut in ‘“Verdi’s ‘Rienza.’” 
, ® 

In a New York newspaper of Saturday, March 
30, 1839, we read that “a Scotchman has been im- 
prisoned and is to be tried in Canada for whistling 
‘Yankee Doodle.’” 
! Was Canadian musical culture so exquisite in 
1839 that it could not stand a Scotch whistle? Or 
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was it the commonplace rhythm of the tune that 
jarred our northern neighbors? What happened to 
the Scotchman, anyhow? Perhaps this was one 
of the Kaiser’s ruses to make discord between the 
Allies. Ah, yes, this was the real reason. 


, 
THE BYSTANDER EXCITED 


Instead of the usual batch of anecdotes which go 
to make up Mr. Hagel’s weekly column, we were 
quite surprised this week to receive from him a let- 
ter indicating that, notwithstanding the calm which 
habitually enshrouds him and the beautiful autumn 
weather surrounding his sylvan retreat, he appears 
to have become quite excited over the news of the 
acceptance by the Metropolitan Opera of Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s opera, “Shanewis.” But let 
Mr. Hagel speak for himself, Says he: 


The trouble with reading those inimitable things of 
K. C. B. every morning is that, after a while, one gets to 
thinking in his style. Isstarted to write something for the 
Bystander about Charlie Cadman’s new — and found 
myself dropping unconsciously into K. C. B.’s idiom. I’m 
very sorry for him, but, with all apologies, I am going to 
send it along and let you print it or not, just as you wish. 


EVERBODY KNOWS that 
* * * 
CHARLES WAKFFIELD CADMAN is the champion 
e £6 
MEDICINE MAN of America 
* * * 
WHEN IT comes to music. 
* * * 
CHARLIE, THOUGH no redskin, is 
—o. - 
SOME INDIAN, speaking musically. 
* * * 
EVERBODY KNOWS, too, that 
* * # 
CHARLIE has written an 
* * * 
OPERA THAT he calls 
o* * * 
SHANEWIS. 
* t 
YOU MIGHT think it was a 
* * % 
PATENT MEDICINE if Charlie, 
*_ * * 
WHO CAN talk most any kind of 
+ * * 
INDIAN, HADN'T explained that it means 
* * * 
ROBIN WOMAN—whatever that kind 
»> * * 
MAY BE. 
* * * 
LOTS OF us have written operas 
* * * 
AND THE only difference between 
* * * 
OURS AND Charlie’s is that the 
+ * * 
METROPOLITAN ACCEPTED his and 
*_ * * 
REJECTED OURS. 
* * * 
CONGRATULATIONS, CHARLIE, 
* * * 
JUST LIKE to say to Mr. 
* * * 
GATTI THAT he will make the 
* * * 
CHAMPION MISTAKE 
x * * 
HE SURROUNDS Shanewis with 
* * * 


but I'd 


of his life if 


ANYONE EXCEPT her own 
és .% 
COUNTRYMEN AND countrywomen. 
es 
IN OTHER words, let the 
* * + 
EAGLE SCREAM and the 
* + * 
STARRY BANNER spangle 
. + + 
AND GIVE us this 
* * 
AMERICAN OPERA with an 
* * * 
ALL 
YOU'VE GOT the artists 
* * * 


-AMERICAN cast. 
2 ¢ 


TO DO it, Mr. Gatti, and if, 
x * * 

WHEN SHANEWIS happens, 
* Ss 

I SEE the tenor 
+ 


* 


WALK UP to that sweet 
* * * 
*INDIAN MAIDEN and sing 
* * * 
“I LUF-F you, ja, I lu-f-f-f you,” 
x * * 
I SHALL stand 
« + 
RIGHT UP on my seat 


* * * 
AND BEGIN to 
** * 


SHOOT. Byron Hace-. 


I SEE E THAT— 


Luca Botta has passed on. 

J.ouis Koemmenich is to conduct the New York Philhar- 
monic Chorus. 

Hartford, Conn., is to have a new auditorium, called Hor- 
ace Bushnell Memorial Hall. 

Columbia College puts a ban on German music. 

Justice Goff has retained Victor Herbert to judge whether 
there is any resemblance between “Tipperary” and 
Mrs. Jay’s tune. 

Boas + ‘ae tne scored at the Scotch concert at Aeolian 

all. 

Van der Veer and Miller start on a new twent 

“Samson and Delilah” opened the Worcester 
terday. 

Emma Heckle has returned to Cincinnati. 

Moses Boguslawski will give two Aeolian Hall recitals. 

Frida Bennéche gave a recital of old French and Flemish 
songs at the Ritz-Carlton. 

E. A. Baughan was injured by shrapnel during a London 
air raid. 

Byford Ryan’s new studios are 
near Riverside Drive. 

Christine Langenhan was soloist September 30 and October 
3 at the musical convention at Lockport, N. Y 

Harold Bauer’s programs show variety. 

a the hand organs is soon to be heard in New 

‘ork. 

The Chicago Opera will not produce German works this 
season. 

Hermann O. C. Kortheuer has given 217 recitals in Ohio. 

This is Walter Anderson's thirteenth year as a concert 
manager. 

Mabel Addison has resigned from the Orpheus Quartet. 

An excellent season is assured the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is to play at Mont- 
gomery, Ala, honoring the Ohio men stationed at 
Camp Sheridan 

Sousa is to lead a band of 320 men in New York. 

Chicago Grand Opera Company is to give Shreveport, La., 
its first taste of genuine grand opera in metropolitan 
style. 

Mme. Matzenauer’s San Francisco debut was a great suc- 
cess, 

The Eastern division of the Art Publication Society has 
located in Philadelphia. 

Oscar Pappenheimer is dead. 

Humanitarian Cult concert opened the New York musical 
season. 

Edouard Deru succeeds Andre Tourret as first violinist 
of the New York Chamber Music Society. 

McCormack’s first New York concert of the season swells 
the Sixty-ninth Regiment fund. 

L. E. Behymer extends his activities and plans wide sphere 
of musical influence 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra will play at least one 
American work at each concert of the regular season. 

Campanini opens his New York opera season of four 
weeks, January 22. 

The Greenbaum Concert Bureau will be continued under 
the management of Selby Oppenheimer. 

The first pair of concerts for the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra take place October 12 and 14. 

The De Vally French Opera Company opened its San 
Francisco season September 18. 

The Adele Margulies Trio enters upon its fourteenth sea- 
son. 


-week tour. 
estival yes- 


at Seventy-eighth street 


Sdancegnt s “Tsabea au” is to open the C A din Gents season. 

Next Sunday afternoon Chicago’s new Philharmonic Or- 
chestra makes its initial appearance. 

Arthur Bissell has been appointed music critic on the Chi- 
cago Examiner. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels has accepted Umberto Sor- 
rentino’s offer to give ten concerts before the soldiers 
at various camps. 

Sue Harvard is under the management of Haensel and 
Jones. 

Boston sees opening of Oliver Ditson Company building. 

Last week was “Old Glory Week” at Kansas City. 

The Fort Worth Symphony Orchestra is to be revived. 

Flint (Mich.) is to hear the best artists. 

At a music festival held in Basle, Switzerland, the pro- 
grams included thirty works by Swiss composers 
Deems Taylor has become associate editor of Collier's 

Weekly 

Oscar Seagle desires suitable English songs. 

Theo Karle’s season is practically closed far into the spring 
of 1918. 

Eddy Brown has been elected to the Phi Mu Alpha Sin- 
fonia Fraternity of America. 

James Devoe believes in the musical future of Michigan. 

The Lockport American Music Convention is being held 
this week. 

The Felix Mendelssohn Musical Club has been formed in 

‘ San Antonio, Tex. 

Adolf Bolm will appear at the C entury Theatre, New York. 

The New York Oratorio Society is to present “The Chil- 
dren’s Crusade,” “The Messiah” and Bach’s “St, Mat- 
thew Passion.” 

Denver’s clubs are helping the cause of music there. 

Katharine Goodson and Arthur Hinton have arrived safely 
in England. 

Julia Claussen is to be a guest artist at the Metropolitan 
this season. 

Alma Voedisch has opened her New York offices. 

The Society of American Singers requires more artists. 

Earl Mitchell has been drafted. 

Frances Nash and Kemp Stillings are to be heard jointly. 

Pupils of Theodore Spiering are working to create the 
Spiering Endowment Fund. 

Marcella Craft would not allow flowers to be handed te 
her over the footlights. 

The list of Musicians Under the Flag continues to grow. 

Anne Arkadij advises students to sing tones not notes. 


R. F. 
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Birmingham, Ala.—-The last three programs presented 
at the Sunday afternoon community “sings” in Capitol 
Park were gratefully received by unusually large and ap- 
preciative audiences. The solo features included a variety 
of voice and instrumental numbers, among which were the 
Ukulele Performers, headed by Abe Williams; Mrs, E cugene 
Holmes, soprano, and J. Hebbein, trombonist. The Bir- 
mingham Philharmonic Orchestra played most creditably. 
The songs for the audience embraced an assortment of old 
airs ar id ballads, hymns and patriotic numbers. September 
16 was “Ten Thousand Day,” and the largest audience of 
the season gathered for the “sing.” September 23 was the 
closing “sing,” and hence devoted to patriotic selections in 
honor of Birmingham's quota of soldier boys just going 
to camp for training Widespread interest has been de- 
veloped among the people of Birmingham concerning the 
securing of winter quarters for free community “sings” 
and announcements in reference thereto are being anxiously 
awaited The Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Philip Memoli, announces the personnel of its 
string section as follows: F. G. Weigand, C. R. Klenk, H. 
Lansnar, Oliver Chalifoux, Isaac Chamblee, J. Blatzer, E 














LA PORTE DAILY 
HERALD SAYS: 


‘*l have never heard 
a contralto, except- 
ing “Louise Homer, 
who possesses such 
a rich, round tone 
quality, ranging 
from low to high, 
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Zyne, Jacob Balsom, E. Roach, William Chace, Dr. A. 
Hrabe and R. Bennett ——The Inglenook Red Cross unit 
presented a recent musicale in the interest of their relief 
work. Quite a gathering witnessed the minstrel perform- 
ance given by the Knights of Pythias last Friday. The 
singers for the enn were: Dan Heaton Chase, Hugh 
Heaton and George LeBlanc.——Bessemer is preparing 
special music for the big revival services to be held soon 
at the First Presbyterian Church. Dr. W. M. Young, of 
Pennsylvania, is directing the large choir———On Sunday 
afternoon, September 23, a delightful community “sing” 
was held at Pratt City. The Risco Band furnished several 
selections; the young men’s quartet, composed of W. C 
Steele, J. H. Wells, C. C. Bennett and H. C. Tunnell, sang 
two numbers, and Dr. R. oF. Lovelady, of Woodlawn, led 
the immense audience in their singing——The Jefferson 
Theatre management announces the coming of the Boston 
Grand Opera Company for a _week’s engagement soon 
after the New Year. This musical feast is being looked 
forward to with delight by the Birmingham public.——The 
Music Study Club entertained on Wednesday with a mem- 
bership campaign luncheon especially honoring Hugo Olk, 
formerly of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, who is in 
Birmingham making plans to locate in this district. The 
Music Study Club is doing a splendid part in the outfitting 
of the soldiers being sent from this city, co-operating lib- 
erally with the Red Cross, and with the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of Alabama in their plans for a base, hos- 
pital in France. Sara Mallam is in charge of the mem- 
bership list for the club’s artist concerts. The artists en- 
gaged for the coming season are John Powell, pianist, fol- 
lowed by Anna Case, American lyric soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, and the Trio de Lutéce, com- 
posed of George Barrére, flutist; Carlos Salzedo, harpist, 
and Paul Kefer, cellist. A choral concert given by joint 
choruses will be the fourth concert of the series ———The lo- 
cal center of the Drama League of America is planning to 
co-operate with the Anniston and Montgomery Centers in 
their work among the soldiers of Camp McClellan and 
Camp Sheridan. It is the League’s idea to furnish a se- 
ries of musical entertainments for the men in training —— 
The Ensley Red Cress unit is preparing for a big public 
demonstration on Thursday evening, at which time Mary 
Vandervoort, pianist; Mrs. Robert Furman, contralto, and 
Bertram Kellar, vivlinist, will contribute a musical pro- 
gram.——The rotogravure section of the Birmingham Age- 
Herald September 23, held quite an artistic page of adver- 
tising cards from the leading musicians of the city. It is 
pleasing to Southern music lovers to note that Birmingham 
possesses teachers of recognized ability in every branch of 
the art——Continuing the Sunday afternoon “sings,” the 
first of the community meetings to be held indoors was 
staged Sunday afternoon at the Bijou Theatre, which place 
will be used for the thirty Sundays of the fall and winter. 
The Philharmonic Orchestra played Flotow’s “Stradella” 
overture, three Moskowski numbers, “Spanish Danse,” 
“Melody” and “Serenade,” Dvorak’s “Humoresque” and a 
military march by Lampe. Several new members were 
found in the orchestra, among them being Arthur Sewell, 
the newly appointed bandmaster of the public schools. H. 
J. Posner, well known baritone, sang two solos, “It Was 
not So to Be” (Scheffel), and the “Gipsy Love Song.” 
_ Boston, Mass.—(See letter on anothet page of this 
issue.) 

Buckhannon, W. Va.—Mrs. George S. Bohanan, wife 
of the director of the West Virginia Wesleyan College of 


NEW SONGS 


YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


GARDEN OF DREAMS 
Words by David Morton 
Music by Joseph McManus 
(Dedicated to Mr. John McCormack) 
THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS 
By LeRoy M. Rile 
ALWAYS ONE MORE DAWN 
Words by M. Carolyn Davis 
Music by Anna P. Risher 
LONGING 
Words by Martha Dickinson 
Music by Carl Doering 
THOU ART TO ME 
Words by Herman Pfeiffer 
Music by Emil Breitenfeld 
IN ARCADY 
Words by Carolyn Wells 
Music by Joseph McManus 
LOVE’S DREAM 
Words by Frances Stone Mason 
Music by LeRoy M. Rile 
SOUVENIR 
Words by Herman Pfeiffer 
Music by Emil Breitenfeld 
You will find these numbers among the best of the 
fall issues. If your dealer hasn’t them in stock, let 
us send you copies on approval. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc., Publishers 
11-15 Union Square, West New York City 
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Music, gave a very successful piano recital in the college 
auditorium on September 18——Marjorie Webber, head 
of the voice department of the college wae her recital on 
October 2. Her fine singing in the irst M. E. Church has 
created much favorable comment. 

_ Chicago, Ill—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Columbus, Ohio.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Denver, Col.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Detroit, Mich.—-The 1917-18 Philharmonic Course, un- 
der the direction of the Devor-Detroit management, offers 
the following attractions: October 18, the Elgar Choir 
(Bruce A. Carey, director) and Leo Ornstein, pianist ; Oc- 
tober 25, Mabel Garrison, soprano; Sophie Braslau, con- 
tralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Clarence Whitehill, 
baritone; November &, Efrem Zimbalist, violinist; Novem- 
ber 29, Lucy Gates, soprano, and George Barrére, flutist ; 
January 17, Maria Gay, contralto, and Seanad Zenatello. 
tenor; January 24, Josef Hofmann, pianist; March 7, Ame- 
lita Gaili-Curci, soprano; March 21, Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, contralto. The three extra attractions are the fol- 
lowing: October 31, Fritz Kreisler; November 12, John 
McCormack; January 10, Alma Gluck. 

Lancaster, Pa.—The William A. Wolf Institute of 
Pianoforte and Organ Playing opened the new season on 
September 4. Although there are numerous professional 
students at the school, beginners are especially welcome. 
The school endeavors to train the ear, the mind and the 
hands, and thereby save the student years of drudgery. 
The institution offers instruction for beginners ‘and stu- 
dents in all grades of advaecement in the art of pianoforte 
and organ playing, the understanding of music, the art of 
teaching music. A preparatory class is provided for chil- 
dents in all grades of advancement in the art of pianoforte 
playing and theory, and a full course for the thorough 
and complete training of concert players and music teach- 
ers, which includes pianoforte repertory, interpretation, 
technic, theory, harmony, transposition, music writing, lec- 
tures on music and music teaching, sight reading, history 
of music, ensemble playing, method and score reading. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—The return of the musicians is 
most welcome. Many of them have spent the summer in 
Grand Rapids, enjoying a delightful rest in the beautiful 
city ——-The first meeting of the St. Cecilia Society is to 
he held on October 5. Patriotic music is in charge of Mrs. 
Leure Parcelle and the St. Cecilia Society promises ver 
attractive programs for the year. The members are muc 

















RICHARD 


HAGEMAN 


conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and well known 
vocal coach has returned to 
New York after his success- 
ful season as conductor of 
opera at Ravinia Park, IIl. 


@ Mr. Hageman opened his 
new studios at 304 W. 71st St., 
on October 1. 


@ Applications are to be 
addressed to 


A. MALKIN, Secretary 
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interested in Red Cross work and the building is always 
open for that purpose. Mrs. W. S. Rowe (president) 
has returned from her summer at Highland Park, having 
made several trips to Chicago in the interest of music.—— 
Mrs. W. S. Fenton has resumed her church position after 
spending the month of August in Chicago——Mrs. C. W. 
Carman, second vice-president, spent the summer in Ann 
Arbor——John W. Beattie, supervisor of public school 
music, made hurried trips to Chicago, but devoted his sum- 
mer months to farming.——Luther Moffitt, instructor in 
the Union High School and director of the Union High 
School Orchestra, visited Harrisburg, Pa. his old home. 
——Cornelia Hopkins, author of “What Is a Symphony ?”, 
spent the summer in Bay View. Miss Hopkins’ new com- 
position is a song of merit, the words being full of mean- 
ing and the music bespeaking patriotism without any trace 
of the plebeian ragtime twang. 

Montgomery, Ala.—Kate Booth, president of the 
Montgomery Music Study Club, has just returned from 
New York City, where she made arrangements for a bril- 
liant series of concerts to be presented under the club’s 
auspices during the coming season. The Symphony Or- 
chestra of Cincinnati will play here early in the fall, hon- 
oring the men of the Ohio regiments stationed at Camp 
Sheridan. Helen Stanley, prima donna soprano, a Cin- 
cinnati girl, will sing in concert at the Grand Theatre on 
November 6; December 5, Gabrielle Gills, prima donna so- 
prano of the Parés Grand Opera, and Cecil Fanning, Amer- 
ican baritone, will give a joint recital. January 22 Francis 
Macmillan, violinist, will be the attraction. Mr. Macmillan 
is an Ohioan by birth. Ossip Gabrilowitsch will be the 
star othe late season.——Two musicians of Montgomery, 
Eloise Reynolds Neely and Florence Haygood, pianist, 
greatly pleased a large audience in a recent concert in Hot 
Springs, Ark.——Special music is being given at all the 
church services since the thousands of troops have come 
to Camp Sheridan. At the Court Street Methodist, on 
Sunday, September 23, Alonzo Meek, organist, played with 
splendid technic a fantasie on two American melodies; 
the 136th Artillery Band of Cincinnati rendered the sacred 
overture, “Joy to the World” (Fillmore), the Nevin “Vene- 
tian” suite (band arrangement), “Organ Echoes,” a sere- 
nade by Hayes, and the Hayes march, “America Exultant.” 
A male quartet, composed of Donald Batelle, L. W. Mor- 
rison, T. T. Brumbraugh and H. H. Holderman sang sev- 
eral selections, Mrs. C. Guy Smith, contralto, sang “Far 
from My Heavenly Home” (Rathburn), and the regular 
choir—Georgia Wagner, soprano; Mrs. C. Guy Smith, con- 
tralto; J. W. Conyers, bass, and C. Guy Smith, tenor and 
director, contributed a beautiful number. The organ in 
this church is especially magnificent, being the second larg- 


THE BILTMORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 


Management Mr. R. E. JOHNSTON 
BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 


Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 


THE HOTEL BILTMORE begs to 
announce a series of eight Morning Mu- 
siciales to be given at eleven o'clock on the 
following dates during season 1917-1918: 

















January 4 February 1 


November 9 December 7 
January 18 February 15 


November 23 December 21 
The following artists are definitely engaged: 


Louts GRAVEURE 
Pauto GruppPe 
Fritz KR&IsLer 


Frances ALDA 
Ceci, ARDEN 
RicnHarp BuHLIG 


Enrico Caruso Mat KALNA 
ANNA CASE Atys LARREYNE 
CTOVANNE MARTINELLI 


Jean Cooper 
Giuseppe De Luca 
Maurice DuMESNIL 
MiscHa ELMAN 
GERALDINE FARRAR 
Rita ForNIA 

Mary GARDEN 
Leorotp GopowskyY 
Rupotpn Ganz 
Avuretio GiorNI 


Subscriptions can now be ordered from 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 608-609 Bryant 
Subscription Prices, Reserved Seats $20 for eight Concerts. Price 


i $3. Price for Single Boxes (6 seats) $30. Sub- 
0 ee cen hee Boxes $200 for the eight Concerts. 


KNABE PIANO USED 


MARGUERITE NAMARA 
Lucite ORRELL 
Ipette PATTERSON 
James STANLEY 
HermMan SAnpDBY 
Ganna WALSKA 
Mary Warre. 
Eucen YSAYE 
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est in the South——Sunday’s music at the Dexter Avenue 
Methodist Church included organ voluntary, “Jubilate 
Deo” (Schilling), solos by Mrs, Beaver, soprano, and Wil- 
liam Williams, company C, Ohio Engineers tenor——The 
recreation rooms to be dedicated.to the use of the soldiers 
by the Court Street Methodist Church were opened 
Wednesday evening with a delightful musicale. Mrs. C. 
Guy Smith is chairman of the entertainment committee. 
The Glee Club of the Ohio Hospital Corps (forty young 
men graduates of Ohio Wesleyan College) will present 
the program assisted by Ruth McCann, violinist of the 
Woman’s College of Alabama. 

Mount Pleasant, Mich.—Marie Donner has been en- 
gaged as teacher of the piano by the Central State Nor- 
mal School. Miss Donner comes to Mount Pleasant from 
Oak Park, Ill., a suburb of Chicago, where she has had 
a large class of students for the past seven years, besides 
her experience as a soloist, accompanist and ensemble 
player, has been extensive and successful. The school felt 
that Miss Donner possessed the necessary qualifications for 
maintaining the high standard of work done in the school, 
of which G. E, Knapp is the director of the music depart- 
ment. 

Peoria, I1l—Franklin Stead, director of the Peoria 
Musical College, gave an organ recital, assisted by Sol. 
Cohen, violinist, on Sunday afternoon, September 30, in 
the recital hall. 

5 — Pa.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue. 

; ee Pa.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue. 3 

_ Portland, Ore.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

San Francisco, Cal.—-(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

Santa Barbara, Cal.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

Seattle, Wash.—Of no small importance was the con- 
cert presented by the Ladies’ Musical Club at the First 
Baptist Church on Monday afternoon September 24. The 
large edifice was packed, including standing room. The 
beautifully arranged program opened with Ruth Miller, 
soprano, in the Bird Song from Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci.” 
Miss Miller has recently returned from study and concert 
training in Europe and her work was that of an accom- 
plished and well trained singer. Later in the program she 
gave a group by modern composers and the concluding 
number was Verdi’s “Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto.” This 
concert also brought forth an excellent pianist, Leo D. Cor- 
mier. Mr. Cormier played Chopin’s etude, op. 10, No. 12; 
Schumann’s “Romance” in F sharp major and the Paga- 
nini-Liszt “La Campanella.” Mr, Cormier is an exponent 
of the teaching of Joseffy and Rudolph Ganz, and was com- 
pleting his studies in Europe at the outbreak of the present 
European war.——The Spargur quartet, which has become 
a part of the musical nucleus in the Northwest, gave as 
their feature number Dvorak’s F major quartet. On Oc- 
tober 1 this club will present in recital Margarete Matze- 
nauer, to be followed later in concerts by Ysaye, Bauer and 
Frieda Hempel.—-Much credit must be paid Louise Mer- 
rill Cooper, soprano, and Miss Varley, pianist, for their 
continued work for the Red Cross movement. 

Shreveport, La.—This city is shortly to enjoy its first 
taste of genuine grand opera served in metropolitan style 
when, on October 31 and November 1, the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, with an all-star cast, under Cleofonte 
Campanini will present “Faust” and “Lucia” at the State 
fair grounds Coliseum. The Shreveport Music Festival 
Association, which, under the leadership of the president, 
Mrs. Francis O. Flood has done so much notable work 
during the past four years for the musical growth not only 
of Shreveport but for the entire northern portion of the 
State as well, is sponsor for the venture of bringing the 
Chicago aggregation of stars to the city. At first thought 
the idea of bringing so large and expensive a company as 
the Chicago Opera to a city of forty thousand inhabitants 
for the first time seemed a rather risky undertaking, but 
the brilliant success achieved by the Music Festival As- 
sociation during several consecutive seasons are a suffi- 
cient guarantee for the success of the venture. The build- 
ing where the event will take place possesses ideal acoustic 
properties and has a seating capacity of 3,000. 

_ St. _— Mo.—-(See letter on another page of this 
issue. 
; ben Tex.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue, 

Worcester, Mass.—Charles M. Courboin, organist of 
the First Baptist Church of Syracuse and municipal organ- 
ist of Springfield, Mass., gave the dedicatory recital here 
on the organ recently installed in the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church on Tuesday evening, September 25, before 
an audience which filled the church. This was Mr. Cour- 
boin’s second appearance in Worcester and his work on 
this occasion won high favor with the local musical critics. 








CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 





AEOLIAN HALL - 34 West 43d Street, New York City 
FRIDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 12th, at 8.15 ° 


HENRIETTA CONRAD 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Accompanist, Richard Hageman 
Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano Used 





DANIEL MAYER PRESENTS 


MISCHA LEVITZKI 


IN BEETHOVEN AND SCHUBERT RECITAL 
On Monday Evening, November 5, at 8.15 
At Aeolian Hall, 34 West 43d Street, New York 
Tickets, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 and 75c. Boxes, $15 e 
Mail Orders, Daniel Mayer Times Building, New York 
Baldwin Piano Used 





Head of Dramatic Arts Department 
at Detroit Institute of Musical Art 





The Detroit Institute of Musical Art has engaged Jane 
Clarken of Toledo as head of its school of expression and 
dramatic arts department. Miss Clarken comes to the In- 
stitute after an invaluable period of training and expe- 
rience. Her preliminary work was done with Prof. True- 
blood of the University of Michigan, where shé found that 
her talent lay principally in the interpretation of dramatic 
characters. For several years she has been teaching pri- 
vately and has been connected prominently with dramatic 
clubs in Michigan and Ohio. She has directed successs- 
fully many amateur and semi-professional productions for 
clubs, churches, etc. 

Following the completion of a post-graduate course at 
the Walter Pyre School of Dramatic Art in the American 
Conservatory in Chicago, Miss Clarken was appointed as 
sistant teacher to Mr. Pyre. Miss Clarken has had much 
stage experience and at various times she has had the ad 
vantage of private coaching with professional players. 
Her work has in fact called forth many flattering oppor- 
tunities for a stage career. The Institute will allow sev- 
eral evenings in its calendar for Miss Clarken’s depart- 
ment. Plans are also under way for producing several 
plays during the season. 


Klibansky Pupils Score Success 

An interesting concert was given at the summer home 
of Mrs. Charles A. Hamilton, Ridgefield, Conn., Septem- 
ber 21, for the benefit of the Red Cross. A large audience 
was in attendance, and a splendid sum was realized. The 
participants were Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, and Fran- 
cis Stetson Humphrey, baritone. Both artists are from 
the studio of the well known vocal instructor, Sergei Kli- 
bansky. Miss Shepherd’s beautiful voice and artistic sing 
ing won her enthusiastic applause, and she was forced to 
give many encores. Mr. Humphrey scored a success in va- 
rious numbers. He possesses a voice of very sympathetic 
quality, and sings with musical taste and understanding. 
Chilion Roselle was accompanist. 


Emma Heckle Returns to Cincinnati 
Emma Heckle, of Cincinnati, Ohio, after an enjoyable 
vacation spent in the East, returned to her home the last 
week in September. 
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Exc.SAT. SUNDAYS # HOLIDAYS 


TRAND SYMPHON 
ORCHESTRA 


ADRIANO ARIANI! Conductor 
MUSICAL PROGRAM FOR WEEK OF OCTOBER I, 1917 


“Peer Gynt Suite,” No. 2, op. 55 Edvard Hagerup Grieg 


“Hymn to the Sun” (from the opera, “TIris’’) Mascagni 
“Symphony No. 1 in B Flat,” op. 38 

(Two movements: Larghetto—scherzo) Robert Schumann 
“Der Freischutz,” overture C. M. von Weber 





OPPORTUNITIES 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—An opera 


STUDIOS FOR RENT—Attractive resi- 


VIOLIN TEACHER WANTED—A high 


ORGANIST WANTED — A prominent 
church in Brooklyn has an opening for an 
organist. A young man preferred. Ad- 
dress “Organist,” care of MUSICAL Cou- 
RIER, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 


CARNEGIE HALL—Well appginted stu- 
dio, with reception room, sublet part 
time. Address “Steinway Grand,” care 
of Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 








WANTED—Two Violinists to play in thea- 
tre orchestra in Southern State. Reason- 
able salary. Address “W. V.,” care of 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 


FOR SALE—Well established school of 
music in a prominent Colorado city; fine 
equipment, best location and large class; 
must sacrifice at one-third value. Ad- 





dress, Box 31, care of MustcaL Courier, 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


and concert singer of international repute 
who has taught voice, harmony, conducted 
a choral a and staged ras, both 
light and grand, desires a position in some 
first class institution as vocal er and 
coach, either for all or part of his time, 
with a desire for permanency. Advertiser 
has a general American college education, 
in addition to a thorough musical educa- 
tion, and has sung in the leading opera 
houses of the world. Correspondence 
confidential. Address “C. E. B.,” care of 
ag Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
ork. 


VIOLIN TEACHER WANTED—Vacancy 
for strictly first class Violin Teacher, with 
outstanding qualifications as a_ soloist, 
cxists in prominent Eastern Conservatory. 
Young man, or comparatively young man, 
preferred. Address, “Eastern Conserva- 
iory,” care of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 





dent and non-resident studios can be 
leased at reasonable rates in a studio 
building at 174 Madison avenue, near 
34th street. These studios are in the very 
heart of New York and are very desirable. 
The rooms are exceptionally large, with 
high ceilings. Special attention is directed 
toward giving tenants efficient telephone 
and hall service. All applications should 
be made to the Manager, 125 East 37th 
— New York. Telephone 991 Murray 
ill. 





MUSICAL LIBRARY FOR SALE—The 
entire musical library of the late Jessie 
Shay, consisting of standard piano works, 
including concertos (the latter with the 
full orchestral parts) is for sale. It is in 
excellent condition, most of the music 
being bound in limp covers. Address: 
“R. F. W.,” care of Musicat Courter, 
437 Fifth avenue, New York. 


class man with a reputation is wanted to 
take charge of violin department in a con- 
servatory in Brooklyn; must have genial 
disposition and commanding appearance 
and be able to get results; only lerters 
showing proper credentials and press no- 
tices considered; letters treated confiden- 
tially. “C. B.,” c/o Musica, Courter, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 





WANTED—We have openings for a so- 
prano, a tenor, a contralto and a baritone 
for light opera and musical comedy. This 
is an exceptional opportunity for singers 
who desire to do this kind of work. Ad- 
dress “J. E. R.,” care of Musicat Cou- 
RIER, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 





WANTED—Tenors, basses and contraltos 
who can play the piano, violin and cello 
wanted for a high class act in vaudeville. 
Address, “V. V.,” care of Musica 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE HUMANITARIAN CULT CONCERT 
STARTS NEW YORK MUSICAL SEASON 


Galaxy of Prominent Stars Appears Before Huge 
and Appreciative Audience 


fadison Square Garden, there were not very 
seats at the great concert given under the 
Humanitarian Cult last Thursday evening, 
a concert which practically marked the be- 
ginning of the New York musical season of 1917-18. The 
affair was organized, as has already been stated in the 
Musica Courter, with the express purpose of increasing 
the circulation of the Humanitarian Magazine and of thus 
extending its influence and a knowledge of the purpose of 
the Cult. Admission could be purchased only by subscrib- 
ing to the seat being assigned for each sub- 


Huge as 15 
many vacant 
auspices of the 
September 27, 


magazine, a 
cription 

Misha Appelbaum, 
ucceeded in 
including Ernestine 


the founder of the Humanitarian Cult, 
presenting a most remarkable list of artists, 
Schumann-Heink, Frances Alda, Percy 


yright, Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK AND MISCHA ELMAN 


Grainger, Mischa Elman, Giuseppe de Luca, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, and the Russian Symphony Orchestra, with Modest 
Altschuler, conductor. In addition to the musical side of 
the program, Mr. Appelbaum had Congresswoman Jean- 
Rankin for presiding officer, and Edwin Markham, 
the poet, who read an original poem entitled “Justice Above 
Charity,” dedicated to the Cult. Miss Rankin, who was 
introduced by the Hon, Leonard M. Wallstein, was heartily 
welcomed by the audience, and made a few appropriate 
remarks. Mr Appelbaum himself spoke at considerable 
length on the subject of “President Wilson—the Pacifist 
of the vee His address, which was followed with 
close attention by the audience, was of great interest 
throughout it treated of social and military preparedness, 
and in the course of it he found occasion to “explain the 
altruistic aims and purposes of the Cult. The evening can- 
qustintieiatadi 


nett 


The first photographs taken in America of the young Russian violin prodigy, who will make his first appearance on October 27, at Carnegie Hal! 
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N.Y. 
OWN ARTISTS AT 


Underwood & Underwood, 


A GROUP OF WELL Ki} 


Copyright 


In the 
Gordon 
Ll y a 1; 
eritic 


pianist; Giovanni Martinelli, 
Frank La Forge, pianist; next but one, 


and New Orleans correspondent of the Musica. Cour 


founder of the Humanitarian Cult, 


not fail to have done a great deal toward furnishing an im- 
pulse for new thousands to help in the fine work which it 
‘s doing for humanity. 

The musical part of the program calls for no criticism, 
except the statement that each and every artist was in 
splendid form and gave of his or her best. It was a pleas- 
ure to welcome all the favorites back to New York and 
to verify the fact that each one had come with fresh 
strength and in full powers, ready for another season. Er- 
nestine Schumann-Heink was accorded a real “Schumann- 
Heink” reception, and responded with full proof that the 
advancing years of a long career have in no way dimmed 
her splendid voice nor her ability to use it movingly. One 
noticeable thing was the effectiveness of Percy Grainger’s 
piano playing, notwithstanding the size of the Garden. 
Grainger appeared in his uniform and was greeted with 
great applause and cheers. Mischa Elman played three of 
his most popular short numbers in his inimitable way and 
had a reception second to none, The trio of artists from 
the Metropolitan Opera, Frances Alda, Giuseppe de Luca 
and Giovanni Martinelli, all appeared to best advantage, 
and one had a foretaste of the season when they joined 
forces in the trio from the Prison Scene of ‘ ‘Faust,” the 
final number of the program. 

There was so much on the program, which is given be- 
low, that the great audience was detained until after 11 
o'clock, but there were few that left before the final note 
of the trio, one of the musical treats of the evening. A 
most agreeable feature was the fact that, notwithstanding 
the length and diversity of the program, everything was 
carried through exactly as announced. An account of the 
concert could not be closed without reference to the splen- 
did playing of the Russian Symphony Orchestra, which, 
under its regular leader, Modest Altschuler, sustained the 


JASCHA HEIFETZ. 


A REHEARSAL OF THE 
group from left to right, starting with the second man on the 
the Metropolitan Opera tenor; 
Giuseppe de Luca, ‘baritone of the Metropolitan Opera House ; 


October 4, 1917 


HUMANITARIAN CULT CONCERT. 

left are: E. L. Roger de Bruyn, the tenor; Philip 
Gustav Saenger, the Frances Alda, the Metropolitan 
Harry B. Loeb, music 
Elman, father of Mischa Elman; Miss Elman; Misha Appelbaum, 
and Merced de Pifia. 


Rernays, 
musical critic; 


The 


excellent reputation which it has earned in past years. 
program follows: 


Star Spangled Banner 
Overture, “Robespierre” Sina beaks Litolff 
Russian Symphony Orchestra 
Largo al factotum from “Barber of Seville 
Prologue from “Pagliacci” 
Giuseppe 
Russian Soldier Song 
The Banjo Picker, from suite “At the 
Orchestra 


John Powell 


One Day More, My John oe 
(Sailor's Sea Chant collected 
Paraphrase on The Flower Waltz 
(From “The Nut Cracker” 
’ercy coche 


Set by Grainger 


sher) 
Tschaikowsky-Grainger 


Etude in C - Rubinstein 
" Orchestra 
Above Charity 
(Original poem, dedicated to The Humanitarian Cult) 
dwin Markham 
“President Wilson—the Pacifist of the World” 
Misha Appelbaum 


Justice 


Address: 


Air on G string 
Tango (new) ¥ 
Souvenir de Moscow 


Orientale (for strings) Glazunow 
Orchestra 
Vissi d’Arte (prayer from ‘Tosca"’) 
Un bel di, from “Mme. Butterfly” 


Frances Alda 


Puccini 

Puccini 

March Sardar Ippolitoff-Ivanoff 
Orchestra 

from Ponchielli 

from “C Pa amin ere Bizet 


Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Cielo e 
Flower 


mar, 
Song, 
Spanish Caprice 


Mozart 
Richard Wagner 


Vitellia, 


aria from 
Adriano, 


aria from 
Ernestine Schuman-Heink 
Prison Trio, from “Faust” 
Frances Alda, Giuseppe de 


. .Gounod 


New York, under the management of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
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Yvonne de Tréville to Sing at Opening 
Concert of New York Globe 


Next Sunday, October 7, Yvonne de Tréville is to open 
the winter’s series of Sunday afternoon concerts given by 
the New York Globe. Mlle. de Tréville will sing the arias 
from “Rigoletto,” “Caro Nome” and the air from “Louise,” 
“Depuis le Jour,” which made such a profound impression 
last season at these same concerts. 

The prima donna will also sing a group of Russian and 
Bohemian songs, which have been sung in America only 
by ker, and one patriotic song. David Bispham and Ar- 
thur Friedheim will also appear on the program. 


The Season With Theo Karle, 
Great American Tenor 














Theo Karle, the American tenor, who is now in New 
York, is facing two of the longest tours ever booked for 
any American artist. His season is practically all closed 
‘ar into the spring of 1918. He starts with his engage- 
ments at the Worcester Music Festival, where he will 
sing in “Samson and Dalilah” with Mme. Homer on 
Wednesday, October 3, and again on Artists’ Night, the 
Friday following, “Cielo é Mar” from “La Gioconda” and 
“Che Gelida Manina” from “La Bohéme.” 

In the early part of October too, Theo Karle is booked 
through New England, returning to New York on Octo- 
ber 20, Immediately -afterward Karle sings in Kate 
Lacey’s course in Columbus, Ohio. He then has two ap- 
pearances with the Cincinnati Orchestra in its home city, 
and his time is booked solid until Thursday, December 
20, during which time he does not return to New York. 
This tour takes him as far South as Fort Worth, Texas. 
He appears in nearly all of the prominent cities in the 
Middle West. 

From December 20 until the new year Mr. Karle will 
rest and prepare his spring programs. His January time, 
up to the 20th, when he appears with the New York 
Philharmonic Society in Carnegie Hall, will be taken 
east of Chicago. From the 21st he again goes from New 
York, singing eight dates in the Canadian Northwest, to 
Vancouver, *. The remainder of February is taken 
in Washington, Oregon, Montana and Idaho. March is 
entirely booked for Mr. Karle with Mr. Behymer, in 
California, and April finds the American tenor returning 
to the Fast via the following engagements: Reno, Salt 
Lake City, Denver, Colorado Springs, Kansas City with 
the orchestra, and a few extra dates in Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

This makes a tour covering ee months in the fall 
and a spring tour of three months’ duration in which Mr. 
Karle does not return to New York except for the Christ- 
mas holidays, where he sings with the New York Oratorio 
Society. 

During the season Mr. Karle appears with the _Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, the New York Symphony, Cincin- 
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nati, Kansas City and Chicago Symphony Orchestras. 
There is an engagement pending with the Philadelphia 
orchestra. 

As if all these were not sufficient to the tenor’s happi- 
ness, he has today a choice offered him of three summer 
tours, Australia, the Argentine and England, the last 
named being subject to the termination of the war. 

From all of which it appears that Theo Karle, Ameri- 
ca’s great tenor, who made more than good in two years 
of hard and often hostile trial in his own country, does 
not regard the coming season with any amount of ‘grave 
anxiety. 





MUSICIANS UNDER THE FLAG 











Allen, Robert S 
Bibb, Frank. 
Burnett, John, 
Clifton, Chalmers, 
Cox, Wallace. 
Doering, Henri. 
Fram, Arthur. 
George, Thomas. 
Grainger, Percy. 
Heckman, Walter. 
Heizer, Frederick, Jr. 
House, Judson. 
Hochstein, David. 
Kraft, Arthur C, 
Keller, Harrison. 
La Belle, Guy. 


Lewis, Ward. 
Macbeath, Donald. 
Mitchell, Earl. 
Parks, Elizabeth. 
Potter, Harrison. 
Rogers, Francis. 
Schelling, Ernest. 
Soderquist, David A. 
Spalding, Albert. 
Stiles, Vernon. 
Stoessel, Albert. 
Trimmer, Sam. 
Vail, Harris R. 
Whittaker, James. 
Wille, Stewart. 


Gegna and Rubinstein Heard 
at Kranich & Bach Warerooms 


Max Gegna, cellist, and Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, played 
informally at the Kranich & Bach warerooms, New York, 
on Friday afternoon of last week. Those fortunate enough 
to be present enjoyed the solo and ensemble work of both 
these artists. They played a Rachmaninoff. sonata, two 
movements of a Golterman concerto, and also works by 
Dvorak, Grieg, etc. 

Mr. Gegna’s mastery of the cello has been mentioned 
frequently in the Musica Courter, and his playing gave 
notable pleasure on this occasion. Mr. Rubinstein under- 
stood well how to bring out the lovely tone and musical 
resources of the Kranich & Bach concert grand. These 
artists are to be heard later in joint recital, 


Murphy in Ohio 





Lambert Murphy has been engaged to sing a recital in 
Greenville, Ohio, on October 22, and will appear the fol- 
lowing day, October 23, in Dayton, Ohio, in a joint recital 
with Mabel Garrison, of the Metropolitan Opera ‘Com- 
pany. 


The 
von Ende 
School of Music 


Fall term beginning 
September tenth 
+t NEW YORK -t- 











Anna Case’s New York Recital at Carnegie 
Hall, Sunday Afternoon, October 14 





As last season, Anna Case, the American soprano, will 
be one of the first artists to present herself in a recital in 
New York on Sunday afternoon, October 14. Miss Case 
has prepared a most interesting program, in which several 
new songs will be presented, among them two new Ameri 
can songs, also three Scandinavian songs by Alvén, Kjerulf 
and Soderman, seldom (if ever) heard on the American 
concert platform. 

Miss Case begins her extensive concert season at Spring 
field, Mass., followed by Portland, Me., next week, 
her New York recital, after which her time is booked solid 
up to Christmas, taking her as far South as Texas 

a 


bef fore 


Bolm at the Century 





Adolf Bolm, the Russian dancer, was engaged last week 
as a tember of the cast in the forthcoming revue, “Miss 
1917,” at the Century Theatre, New York. Bolm wiil ap 
pear in an extensive ballet number, and also direct the 


dances of the other members of the company. It is an- 

nounced, further, that he will direct also a series of special 

classic dancing matinees to be given at the Century. As 

he is to stage some ballet numbers at the Metropolitan this 

season, it will be seen that the Bolm activities will cover a 
very large field. 
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BROOKFIELD SUMMER 


summer school of singing had an exceptionally interesting summer, 
unsettled conditions prevailing in 
and “P 
with considerable finish, both vocal and histrionic. (1) 
of a group of nine houses that make up the equipment of the school. 
(3) Laura Snyder of Reading, ~ 
“Pagliacci.” . 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
the able direction of Herbert Wilber Greene, the 


the country. Two entire 


one act of ‘‘Marta,” 


operas, 





agliacci,”” as well as 


in a picturesque spot on his tso0 acre farm. 
Siebel in “Faust.” (4) The entrance of the players in 
(5) A distant view of the swimming pool. 


PRESENTS TWO ENTIRE 
members of 
despite the 
“Faust” 
were presented by the students, 
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BOSTON SEES OPENING OF NEW 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY BUILDING 


Splendid Ten-Story White Marble Building Faces Common on Tremont Street 
—Announcement of Jordan Hall Concerts—Tremont Temple Concert 
Course—Schedule of Boston Symphony Orchestra 


October 1, 1917, is a date that will be recorded in letters 
of enduring fame in the annals of the Oliver Ditson Com- 
for on that day occurred the official opening of the 


pany, 
splendid new home of the organization. Facing the Com- 
mon, on Tremont street, the ten-storied, white-marble 
building—one of the most beautiful and completely 
equipped structures in the world devoted to the publica- 
tion and sale of music—is at once a splendid realization of 
the traditions of the company and a fitting memorial to 
the faith and vision of its founder. In style, an adapta- 


tion of the Renaissance, the stately facade is especially 
impressive. The ornamentation of the first and second 
- stories and the carved decorations of the third story indi- 
cate the application of the building to music, while the 
columned upper stories lend dignity to that portion of it 
occupied by the Oliver Ditson memorial room. Notably 
handsome, also, are the bronze Tiffany finish of the en- 
trances and show windows and the antique Siena marble of 
the vestibule. 

A tour of inspection of the new building impresses one 
alike with its splendor and its completeness. In the base- 
ment, besides a modern heating plant, is housed an im- 
mense working stock of books, including both editions pub- 
lished by the company and all other available editions. The 
ground floor is given over to the retail department, which 
is undoubtedly the largest in this or any other city. One 
is struck with the spacious appearance of the store, with 
its fine proportions, its flood of light and elegant appoint- 
ments. A mezzanine balcony surrounding three sides pro- 
vides additional space for a vast stock of music and adds 
an artistic touch to the whole. In the placing of the vari- 
ous departments, the convenience of customers has every- 
where been given due consideration. To this end a great 
elliptical counter occupies the center of the floor, on which 
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is for sale a full line of octavo music, including choral 
works from practically every publisher in the country. 
The second floor houses the Victor department, and 
numerous small rooms along two of its sides provide cus- 
tomers with every facility for demonstration and the hear- 
ing of records. The third floor is given over entirely to 
the wholesale and jobbing departments. On the fourth 
floor is the retail salesroom for musical instruments of 
every description. The wholesale musical instrument de- 
partment is on the fifth floor, while a large space at the 
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THE NEW DITSON RUILDING. 


rear of the sixth serves as a storeroom for musical mer- 
chandise. On this floor also are the quarters occupied by 
the numerous clerical staff. The seventh, eighth and ninth 
floors are to be sub-rented. The tenth floor is occupied by 
the various executive offices. 

This upper story merits a more detailed description. 
Stepping from the elevator, one finds himself in a large 
square apartment, oak-paneled to the ceiling and lighted 
by an enormous skylight. Across the front of the building 
is a suite of three handsomely appointed rooms—offices 
respectively of the general manager, the president and the 
musical editor. Designed in the late Tudor style, their 
furnishings represent the last word in office equipment. 
Along the south side of the building is a series of offices 
occupied by the various members of the editorial staff. In 
the rear are other offices adapted to the uses of the editor 
of The Musician, the manager of the printing department 
and the head of the band and orchestra department. On 
this floor, also, there is a rest room set apart for the con- 
venience of women employees. 

The crowning feature of the executive floor, as well as 
the entire building, is the “Memorial Room,” which is re- 
served for the use of the president, for directors’ meetings 
and similar gatherings. The woodwork in this room is of 
dark quartered oak; the floor, of dull red Mercer tiles, and 
the ceiling, of ornamental English plaster. Small paneled 
casement windows, offering a fine view of the Common, 
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form a slightly rounded front to the room. The two side- 
walls contain glassed-in bookcases, while the rear wall con- 
tains a fireplace of Botticino marble, topped by a carved 
oak mantel. In the center of the latter, surrounded by a 
richly carved frame built into the paneling, is an oil por- 
trait of the late Oliver Ditson, the founder of the house. 
Cut into the fireplace, below this picture, is a Greek motto 
ascribed to Socrates, which translates, “Make music, and 
work making it”—an appropriate expression of the ideals 
and achievements of the great publishing house. 


Announcement of Jordan Hall Concerts 


A preliminary announcement of concerts booked for 
Jordan Hall was issued this week at the office of L. H. 
Mudgett. Numerous other bookings are pending, but the 
following résumé of those already scheduled indicates that 
the season will be an active one. Mona Holesco, a young 
Danish soprano and at present a resident of Boston, will 
make her first public appearance here on the afternoon of 
October 17, when she will be assisted by Richard Epstein, 
pianist. Christine Miller, the popular contralto, will be 
heard on the evening of October 25, and on the afternoon 
of the same day Miss Renard, a young pianist as yet un- 
heard here. October 27 is the date set for the recital of 
Emilio de Gogorza, the distinguished baritone, but owing 
to -_ recent injury the appearance will probably be post- 
pone 

During November the usual number of concerts will be 
given. Mischa Levitski, the Russian pianist, comes early in 
the month for the first of two recitals. Felix Fox, the 
Boston pianist, will give his annual recital about the mid- 
dle of the month. The Berkshire Quartet will make its 
first visit to Boston for an evening concert. Other new- 
comers include Moses Boguslawsky and Lillian Ammalee, 
both prominent among the younger pianists. Later in the 
month two Boston singers are booked for recitals, Laura 
Littlefield, soprano, and Helen Allen Hunt, contralto. On 
November 22 the Flonzaley Quartet will give the first of 
its regular series of evening concerts. 

Rosalie Wirthlin, heard here in recital ‘last season ; 
Pauline Danforth, a young Boston pianist; Evan Williams, 
the singer of English songs; Povla Frijsh, the Danish so- 
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prano; Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist, and numer- 
ous others will be heard during December and later. 


Tremont Temple Concert Course 


F. J. McIsaac has announced the sixth season of the 
Tremont Temple Concert Course. As usual, the course 
will include six Thursday evening concerts, beginning No- 
vember 8 and continuing at intervals of three weeks. As 
usual, also, the concerts will be designated by their char- 
acteristics, namely Irish night, Chautauqua night, Classic 
night, Operatic night, Scottish night and Symphony night. 
The following organizations will appear during the sea- 
son: The Adamowski Trio, the Meistersingers, the Phil- 
harmonic Brass Quartet and the Pierian Sodality of Har- 
vard. The artists include Elizabeth Amsden, Evelyn Scot- 
ney and Martha Atwood Baker, sopranos; Emma Ecker 
and Marie O’Connell, contraltos; Atillo di Crescenzo, John 
Finnegan and Norman Arnold, tenors; Howard White and 
Frederick Huddy, baritones; Antoinette Szumowska and 
George Copeland, pianists; Rae Kilmer, harpist; Charles 
de Mailly, flutist, and John Kendrick Bangs, reader. 


Schedule of Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The schedule of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Karl Muck, conductor, is now complete. It includes the 
usual forty-eight concerts in Boston, eight concerts in 
Cambridge, ten in New York, five each in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and Brooklyn, three in Providence, 
two in Worcester, two in Hartford, and one each in Lynn, 
Northampton, Manchester, Springfield, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit and New Bedford. 
There will also be two pension fund concerts and three 
special concerts in Boston, and an appearance during the 
winter in Chicago, the first in several years. In all there 
are a total of 110 concerts for a season of thirty weeks. 

It has been ascertained that the more serious of the 
injuries sustained by Emilio de Gogorza, who was run 
into by a racing automobile September 21, are a split right 
shoulder blade and a cracked rib and severe contusions on 
the left side. While there is no longer fear of internal 
hurt or damage to the spine, it will not be possible for the 
singer to resume concert work before the middle of No- 
vember. The baritone is at present at the Hotel Touraine, 
where he is being cared for by his wife, Emma Eames, 

His secretary, Miss Winslow, is suffering from a slight 
concussion, as well as a sprained ankle, but will be able to 
be in about ten days or two weeks. V. A. StrickLanp 





GAYLORD YOST 
The Composer and Interpretative Artist 


By L. Schwartz 








Liszt once remarked: “An interpretative artist who has 
never experienced the joys of creating music of his own 
is deprived of the greatest gratification in his musical 
career.” Evidently Gaylord Yost grasped the significance 





GAYLORD YOST, 
Composer and violinist. 


of these words during the early days of his musical career. 
From his twelfth year on he composed industriously for 
the violin and piano. He was never satisfied with the 
mere mastery of his instrument, but, giving vent to his 
musical soul, he enriched the violin literature with his 
own rousing messages. Six of the prominent publishing 
houses in America have brought forth his works, and most 
of the eminent violinists, such as Spalding, Zimbalist, Mac- 
millen, Maud Powell, Hartmann, Helen Ware, Kathleen 
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Parlow, Persinger and others have won successes with 
their renditions. 

In analyzing the unusual artistic ability of Gaylord Yost, 
one is puzzled in deciding as to whether the laurels be 
given to Gaylord Yost the creative, or Gaylord Yost the 
interpretative, artist, so well balanced are his powers. And 
yet, when his brilliant career as a soloist in Europe, as well 
as America, is considered, all doubt is dispelled and it 
becomes evident that this eminent American artist is as 
be nai a born soloist as he is a composer by the grace of the 
Muse. 

Mr. Yost’s unusual musical powers are but the natural 
result of inherited musical talent plus a genius for work. 
Add to this a magnetic personality, one which is built on 
a staunch character, and it will be readily seen how this 
violinist succeeds in fathoming the very depth of human 
emotions, swaying his audiences with his soulful and mu- 
sicianly interpretations of the great masters. The farewell 
words of his European master, Barmas, expressed in a 
laconic form all the tributes that Mr. Yost’s art has received 
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on the two continents: “Gaylord Yost, the composer, pos- 
sesses a keen musical intellect and rare tenderness of heart 
which help him to appreciate the slightest nuances. in the 
moods of his fellow composers, therefore adding powers 
to his interpretative art that make its appeal irresistible,” 
James Whitcomb Riley was moved to the following words 
through Mr. Yost’s poetic conception of his art: “Gaylord 
Yost is a masterly performer on the violin. I heard him 
with delight and cannot speak with too much fervor in his 
praise.” The critics of two continents have voiced a simi- 
lar spirit. Mr. Yost is under the concert management of 
Ruth de Hass-Balfour, Attleboro, Mass. 


Mme. Fremstad’s Return 





Olive Fremstad will leave her beautiful villa in Maine in 
a few weeks to begin her season’s work in concert, recital 
and opera. Her appearances with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company are scheduled for January and February. 
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NAMARA—"“THE 
SINGER WITH A SOUL” 











A fastidious person was heard to remark recently, 
“Prima donnas are either too fat to make themselves look 
stylish or else they are extremely chic!” Namara is typi- 
cally the latter. Picture a slim and graceful person with a 
pair of eyes that express every fleeting mood, a smile that 
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instantly captivates, and one has only a faint idea of just 
how charming the young singer really is! 

Namara is serious and thoughtful when discussing - her 
work, but light hearted and girlish when touching upon her 
domestic happiness, for she is the wife of Guy Bolton, the 
successful playwright, who has had no less than eight of 
his “children of the brain” produced in a short time on 
Broadway. Two of the most popular ones, now running, 
are “Oh, Boy!” and “Polly With a Past.” At the present 
time Mr. Bolton is working on the new Century show 
which will open before another month, 


Born in California 

Namata was born in California—she fairly radiates that 
country’s fre€édom, breadth of outlook and beauty—and 
when fourteen years old she made her debut as a concert 
pianist, having been taught by her mother, who was known 
as a great singer of the West. 

“Mother was not overanxious that I should follow in 
her wake,” said the singer the other day, “because she felt 
that the life was rather too hard for young aspirants, She 
used to say that too few people could sing properly and 
what a wonderful thing ‘it would be if one method, that 
would suit all, could be discovered, thereby doing away 
with a great expenditure of money and an endless amount 
of time and worry. So until I had reached sixteen she 
did not encourage my singing. And she was right for one 
thing; it is a mistake to begin singing before one is physi- 
cally strong .enough to stand the strain. After she had 
taught me one year we went abroad, where I was put 
under the care of Breda for the voice and Mottino for 
acting. 

Makes Debut in “Faust” 

“At eighteen I made my operatic debut as Marguerite in 
‘Faust’ at the Poleteama Theatre, Genoa, Italy.” It was 
while singing there that Henry Russell, of the old Boston 
Opera Company, heard her and immediately engaged her to 
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sing in America such principal roles as those in “Bohéme,” 
“Butterfly” and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” While in Paris, 
Namara studied with Jean de Reszké and Oscar Seagle, 
who was his assisting teacher at the time. 


Summer Spent with de Reszké 


“Then you must have known May Peterson?” remarked 
the writer, who has great admiration for that very talented 
singer. : 
“Rather,” Namara replied ; “we studied at the same time. 
One summer we both spent at the seashore near De Reszké’s 
summer home I shall never forget.” The words instantly 
brought to the writer’s mind a description of that same 
summer given by May Peterson. So Namara was told how 
Miss Peterson had confessed to crying late into the nights 
just because she couldn’t get her exercises correctly in the 
studio, after hard study at home, while there was another 
pupil, who spent the morning kicking her heels in the air 
while lying on the sand, making no pretense at practice, 
but who invariably went through the exercises perfectly. 

“Do you know who that girl was?” interrupted Namara. 
“It was I. Dear old De Reszké used to say, “Namara, if 
things didn’t come so easily to you, you'd realize the 
necessity of serious work!’ And while I grew to see the 
value of his words, I have never worked so hard as I did 
this summer. 


Galli-Curci’s Influence 


“The person whose influence has meant so much in my 
life is none other than the wonderful Galli-Curci—per- 
haps because she has worked so tremendously and the re- 
sults have been so sensational, I only know that her advice 
has been such that within the past few months there has 
been an unbelievable improvement in my voice. I know 
that I take new enthusiasm in my work, and realize that, 
although things may come easily, one must work con- 
tinually.” 

Galli-Curci and Namara were neighbors this summer at 
Fleischmanns, N. Y., where much of their time was spent 
picnicking and tramping through the pine woods. 

Between words, the singer was sipping milk and crunch- 
“If you had told me last winter that 
I would be drinking two quarts of this milk a day in Sep- 
tember, I’d have thought you were crazy. I hated it so! 
Yet it was Galli-Curci who got me to drink milk, and now 
I agree with her that it is the best stimulant for singers, 
especially those who become easily tired.” 

Namara worked all summer on her concert programs with 
Uda Waldorp, the young Californian, whom she claims to be 
the best organist in the West, besides being coached in a 
number of operatic roles, inasmuch as she will return to 
the operatic stage in another season or so. This season 
looks like a bustling one for the singer. 


ing buttered toast. 


A Few Engagements 


It will open in November with a joint recital with 
Kreisler at one of the Biltmore morning musicales. Mr. 
Kreisler, by the way, has written a beautiful opera for 
Namara, the story of which is to be supplied by her hus- 
band. On November 6 she will appear with the New 
York Mozart Society, while the first part of December 
her Aeolian Hall recital will take place, after which her 
engagements will carry her to the West for the balance of 
the month. 

It is needless to say that owing to her remarkable suc- 
cess two seasons ago in Franz Lehar’s operetta, “Alone at 
Last,” which had a run of nine months in New York, the 
singer had many flattering offers to return to light opera. 
All were turned down for eencert and opera, in which 
Namara’s true talent lies! . 

Two months ago she gave a joint recital with Percy 
Grainger at Fort Totten. “The Star Spangled Banner” 
was her contribution, and Major-General Bell is said to 
have remarked that her interpretation was the most beau- 
tiful -he had ever heard, in itself unusual tribute! 

When asked what her favorite role was—an old but 
interesting question—Namara replied, rather thoughtfully : 
“It is hard for me to say. Sometimes I feel I am really 
one character, and then again another. Although I have 
never sung in ‘Tosca,’ there are moments when I feel 
exactly as she must have felt.” 


Fond of Swimming 


“All singers have their hobbies; what is yours?” 

“I adore pretty clothes, for one thing! They are, I feel, 
a necessary part of any singer, although some say not. 
Then I am really quite mad—that is the word—over swim- 
ming, perhaps because after years of fruitless trying, I 
learned to swim this summer in the pool at Allenhurst. I 
had had the best teachers, but with no results. Finally, 
in desperation, I bought a pair of water wings and took 
two or three strokes with them, casting them aside shortly 
after, and swimming quite easy without their support. I 
then gave them to Mrs. Harry Smith, who had been drag- 
ging one foot on the ground for years, and now she, too, 
swims. People will laugh, no doubt, at the idea of learning 
to swim with wings, but it is the only way.” 

“Yes,” interpolated a friend, who had dropped in to’ see 
the singer, “it was an everyday event to see her in a stun- 
ning green and black suit, short skirted and tight at the 
knee bloomers, with a broad brimmed green rubber hat, 
capering down the beach and into the water, disappearin, 
step by step, until only a floating green cap could be seen.” 


“Then, too, I am very fond of languages and poetry. 
I speak three languages “Auently and sing in several others. 
Walt Whitman’s poems are my favorites, but it is sad that 
many people do not understand either the man or his 
works. The works of Lord Dusany also interest me 
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Giulio Crimi Making Records 


M | 
Giulio Crimi, the celebrated tenor ot the Chicago M 
Opera Association, has returned to New York from Spring E. | 


Lake, N. J., where he has been spending the summer, and 
is now engaged in making a number of records for the 
a gages About anny of October, Mr. 
rimi will go on tour with the opera company, appear- ° 

ing in “Lucia.” On November 12 he opens with that asso- Dramatic Sopr ano 
ciation in Chicago in “Isabeau,” in which he enjoyed tre- 
mendous success in Milan, and this will be his first appear- 
ance in that opera in America. 
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Werrenrath Scheduled for Boston Recital R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, 


ie Ip : New York Ci 
Reinald Werrenrath will give a Boston recital at Jordan ¥ 
Hall on Tuesday, October 30. as, TRON 
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MARGARETE MATZENAUER IN THE CATSKILLS. 





The Metropolitan singer and her St. Bernard dog, “Barry.” Mme. 
Matzenaucr’s summer home at Pine Hill, Catskill Mountains, is 
shown in the background of the snapshot. SO PRAN O 
keenly, and I have managed to keep up my piano work, 
which is of valuable help to me in my singing.’ WILL GIVE HER FIRST 


At the beginning of the war Namara was stopping with 
the famous dancer, Isadora Duncan, at her home in Paris, 


which Miss Duncan had planned to build up as a temple ‘ 
of art. Namara was to have had charge of the vocal 
lessons, Bernhardt and Duse the dramatic school, and 
1 Miss Duncan the dancing. The plans were, however, frus- 


trated by the war; also plans made by Debussy and D’An- 
nunzio to write an opera for Namara. 


Namara tells an interesting story about those days. One 
morning she was singing some Brahms and Schumann for OPENING THE NEW CONCERT 
D’Annunzio and Miss Duncan, and all the windows were HALL THERE ON OCTOBER 16th 
open, when all of a sudden angry howls were heard out 
in the garden. D’Annunzio, upon going to the window, 
saw a group of peasants, who stood with fire in their eyes eee a es 
and clefiched fists, protesting because German was being MANAGEMENT: 
sung. D’Annunzio called Namara to the window and ex- 


plained to them that the singer was an American and not MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, { West 34th St., City 


German, after which she fully appeased their anger by 
singing their own beloved “Marseillaise.” Ts. Ve 


Samoiloff Believes in Exercise 


The ont singing teacher, Lazar S. Samoiloff, of Car- 
ie Hall, New York, recommends horseback riding and 
golf f playing as the best sports for singers for development 
of the breathing apparatus. “Horseback riding is the 
best,” he says; “it helps to digest food, and at the same 
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many of them professional pianists, at Lake Mahopac, 
N. Y. He has now closed his summer studio and returned 
to resume his work in New York, his studio being situ- 
ated at 75 East Eighty- first street, where both he and 
his only authorized assistant, Inez Elliott, will teach dur- Menegement 

ing the winter. It is understood also that Mr. Sieveking HAENSEL & JONES ~- Aeolian Hall, New York 
will return to the concert field, after many years of 

absence, for a limited number of appearances. — ee —————— ——-—-- 
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Julia Claussen to Be Metropolitan 
Opera Guest This Season 





Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano, who came to America 
less than five years ago and in that length of time has been 
widely heard, winning everywhere the full approval of the 
public and press alike, has been engaged to appear as guest 
artist this season at the Metropolitan Opera House. As 
announced in the Musica Courier, Mme. Claussen will 





JULIA CLAUSSEN, 
Well known singer, who will make her appearance this season with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company 


make her debut as Fides in “Le Prophéte” to the Jean of 
Enrico Caruso. Mme. Claussen was a member of the Chi- 
cago Opera during the seasons 1912-1913, 1914-15, 1915-16 
and 1916-17. She has appeared with the same company in 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Baltimore, Indianapolis, Dallas, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Denver, St. 
Louis and Milwaukee. 

Among the roles Mme. Claussen has sung with the Chi- 
cago Opera may be mentioned Ortrud, in which she made 
her début in Chicago on January 1, 1913; Fides, Delilah, 
La Navarraise, Herodiade, Carmen, Amneris, Azucena, 








MME. CLAUSSEN AS ORTRUD, 


Briinnhilde, Cassandra, Gertrude, Laura, Kundry, Bran- 
gaene and Fricka. 

She has appeared with the New York Symphony, New 
York Philharmonic, Chicago Symphony, Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, Detroit Symphony, Kansas City Symphony, Denver 
Symphony and Seattle Philharmonic orchestras. 

In Europe Mme. Claussen appeared for several seasons 
in Stockholm and in 1912 was made a life member of the 
Royal Academy of Music in recognition of her ene 

fts. In 1614 Mme. Claussen sang at Covent Garden, 

ndon, and at the Theatre des amps-Elysées, Paris. 
She also speaks several languages fluently, including 
French, German, Swedish, Italian and English. 

Mme. Claussen is the happy wife of Captain Claussen, 

formerly of the Swedish Navy, and the proud possessor 
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of two charming girls who are being educated in this 
country and who probably will be given a holiday to wit- 
ness the début of Mme. Claussen at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House this fall. 


Symphony Concerts at the 
Strand Theatre, New York 


Much good for the better class of music must result 
from the Symphony Orchestra’s performances at the 
Strand Theatre, New York, if the concerts are continued 
long enough to have their due effect. At present these 
concerts, which precede the usual program, are well 
patronized, Theatre audiences, accustomed to the ordinary 
loud and energetic music and dance rhythms that accom- 
pany plays, can now hear some of the best coneert orches- 
tral music without trouble and without extra charge. The 
concert merely serves as a long introduction to the play. 
Last week the program consisted of Bach’s F minor fugue, 
Beethoven's “Leonore” No. 3 overture, and Grieg’s first 
“Peer Gynt” suite. 

rhe playing of the orchestra was remarkably fine from 
a theatrical point of view and good enough from a con- 
cert hall viewpoint. There are not as many stringed instru- 
ments as there are in the great concert orchestras but 
all the instruments called for in the score were there, even 
to the double bassoon. Adriano Ariani, the conductor, is 
well known as a scholar, musician, and no doubt he is 
responsible for the suggestion of these concerts. All honor 
to him and to the managers whose financial support makes 
these excellent concerts possible. 

Sue Harvard Under Haensel and 
; Jones Management 


From the offices of Haensel and Jones comes the an- 
nouncement that Sue Harvard, the successful Pittsburgh 
soprano, has entrusted her business destinies to their hands. 
In this respect Miss Harvard is following in the footsteps 
of her sister artist from Pittsburgh, Christine Miller, whose 
career bears several points of resemblance to that of Miss 
Harvard. 

Born in Wales, Sue Harvard comes truly by the title, 
“The Welsh Nightingale,” though her musical career has 
been made entirely in this country, since she came to 
Pittsburgh when five years of age. From the very start, 
her unusually beautiful voice and charming personality won 
instant recognition and in an incredibly short time she 
has made an enviable name for herself in concert, recital 
and oratorio. 

Acting as her own manager at first, Miss Harvard found 
the demands for her services growing to such an extent 
that she was no longer able to handle them. So, again 
following the successful example of Christine Miller, she 
has placed herself under the management of Haensel and 
Tones. 


Hartford to Have Fine New Auditorium 


Hartford, Conn., September 25, 1917. 

Mrs. Appleton R. Hillyer will erect an auditorium in 
memory of her father, Rev. Dr. Horace Bushnell, one of 
Hartford’s great men. It will be called the Horace Bush- 
nell Memorial Hall and will be situated on Capitol Hill, 
adjoining the magnificent park which already bears his 
name and which has been a blessing to untold hundreds. 
The hall, which is to seat about 4,000 persons, will be 
available for public meetings, conventions, concerts and 
other musical enterprises. There will be a large organ. 

For a long time there has been a crying need for a suit- 
able place in which the big events might be held. Music 
festivals were an impossibility, but the new hall will offer 
a suitable place for real music, any amount of it. 

Mrs. Hillyer always has been deeply concerned in ad- 
vancing the interests of the city, and the gratitude of all 
citizens will go out to her for this gift, which may well 
be the crowning achievement of all her splendid benefi- 
cence. B.D... 


Effa Ellis Perfield Demonstrates at Tenafly 


Effa Ellis Perfield gave an interesting chalk talk on her 
work in pedagogy before a large and representative audi- 
ence at the Ferens School of Tenafly, N. J., on Thursday 
afternoon, September 27, which was part of the program 
for the opening of the new season. The institution is a 
French and English day school for boys and girls from the 
age of six to fifteen years. Lillian Frederick, who assisted 
Mrs. Perfield, besides being a representative of the Perfield 
System, is a B. A. of Wellesley College and a music bach- 
elor of Oberlin. She has also had private classes of piano 
pupils in Tenafly for the last four years, but is now special- 
iz'nz in the Perheld work and piano teaching. 
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NEW YORK CONCERT ; 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Saturday, October6 
Musicians’ Club of New York. Benefit. Artists: Florence 
Hinkle, Carolyn Beebe, Lambert Murphy, Francis 
Maemillen, Sophie Braslau, Lillian Littlehales, Alex. 
Russell, David Bispham. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Sousa’s Band. Afternoon and evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Thursday, October 11 i 
Raymond Havens. Piano recital. Afternoon, Aeolian 
H 


all. 
Friday, October 12 


Henrietta Conrad. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian 
Hall. 
Saturday, October 13 : 
Rosita Renard. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Hall. 

Joint Recital. Francesco Farnando (tenor), Nana Geno- 
vese (mezzo-soprano), Biancha del Vecchio (piano), 
Antonietta Williams (soprano), Giuseppe Interrante 
(baritone). Evening. Aeolian Hall. 

Sunday, October 14 

Samuel Gardner. Violinist. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Monday, October 15 

Guy Maier-Lee Pattison. Two-piano recital. Evening. 


Aeolian Hall. 
Tuesday, October 16 
Frances Nash. Piano recital. Afternoon, Aeolian Hall. 
Betsy Lane Shepherd. Soprano. Afternoon, Princess 


heatre. 
Wednesday, October 17 
Edwin Hughes. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 


Thursday, October 18 
Royal Belgian Concert Trio. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Friday, October 19 
Elizaveta Kalova. Violin recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 
Lillian Ammalee. Piano recital. 
Hall. 


Evening. Aeolian 


Saturday, October 20 
Elizabeth Good. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 


Marie Caslova. Violin recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 
Sunday, October 21 
Evan Williams. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Jall. 
Monday, October 22 
Elizabeth Rothwell. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Hall. 
Edith Rubel Trio. Evening. Aecolian Hall. 
Tuesday, October 23 
Gertrude Auld. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Christine Miller. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Wednesday, October 24 
as tataiamaice Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
all, 


Thursday, October 25 
Dai Buell. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Maurice Dambois. Cello recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Hall. 
Friday, October 26 
Alam Taffs. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
ss Gunster, Song recital. Evening. Aeolian 
all. 
Saturday, October 27 
Gabrielle Gills. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Vera Poppé. Cello recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Sunday, October 28 
New York Symphony Society—Percy Grainger, soloist. 
Afternoon, Aeolian Hall, 
: Monday, October 29 
George Harris, Jr. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


all. 
Arts Snatinen: Song recital. Evening. Aeolian 
all, 
_ Tuesday, October 30 
Edward Morris. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


all. 
Letz Quartet (Hans Letz, Sandor Harmati, Edward 
Kreiner, Gerald Maas), Evening, Aeolian Hall. 
Wednesday, October 31 
Clara Clemens. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 


Katharine Goodson and Arthur Hinton 
Arrive Safely in England 





Mrs. Antonia Sawyer has received a cable from Arthur 
Hinton announcing the safe arrival of his wife, Katharine 
Goodson, and himself in England. They sailed from New 
York on September 8 on the White Star liner Adriatic, 
as previously reported in the Musicat Courtrr. 
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PITTSBURGH 








Pittsburgh, Pa., September 25, 1917. 
Monday evening, September 24, the Aborn Comic Opera 
Company opened its season’s engagement with Friml’s 
“The Firefly.” To say that the opening performance was 
a success is putting it mildly, for one should have been in 
the audience to witness the enthusiastic applause given to 
the various members of the cast for their excellent work. 
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Certainly the performance throughout was an excellent one, 
and even for prices less than those which usually prevail 
for this engagement. 

Maude Gray, the prima donna of the company, has a 
voice of wide range. Her work throughout the perform- 
ance was heartily applauded. 

Henry Coote was Jack Travers and Charles H. Bowers 
the Uncle. George Shield was again heard with much 
pleasure. James McElhern was an effective Jenkins. Spe- 
cial mention should be made regarding Louis Kroll, the 
musical director, who with a newly assembled company 
held his musicians in hand and not once permitted the ac- 
companiments to drown the singer or speaker. 

It is a treat to have these musical comedies at popu- 
lar prices. 

The Art Society announces the following concerts for 
the season: Carolyn Beebe, pianist, and a group of wind 
and string instruments from the New York Chamber 
Music Society ; Louis Graveure, Belgian baritone; Edouard 
Deru, violinist; Guiomar Novaes, pianist; Charles Wake- 
field Cadman in his Indian music, interpreted by Tsianina, 
the Creek Indian princess; Kitty Cheatham; Christine 
Miller, and Reinald Werrenrath. 

Much interest is being shown in the Heyn recitals, which 
will be held in the Syrian Mosque this season. The course 
includes John McCormack, October 26; Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Rudolph Ganz, November 22; Tina 
Lerner and Emitio de Gogorza, December 14; May Peter- 
son and Efrem Zimbalist, January 4; Alma Gluck, Jan- 
uary 24, and a special concert to be given by Amelita Galli- 
Curci, March 8. Mrs, Thomson also will manage the en- 
gagement of the San Carlo Opera Company at the Alvin 
Theatre in October. 

The first important concert of the local season will be given 
in Carnegie Music Hall, Friday evening, October 5, by the 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute. The program will be given 
largely by three of the latest additions to the faculty—Er- 
nest Gamble, basso; Bernard Sturm, violinist, and Hubert 
S. Conover, cellist. William H. Oetting and Dallmeyer 
Russell will be the accompanists. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra will give a series of con- 
certs in Pittsburgh this season, and much interest is being 
shown in the appearance of Rebecca Davidson, a local pianist 
of marked ability, who will be the soloist at the second 
pair of concerts, November 19 and 20. Miss Davidson's 
early training was received in Pittsburgh under Joseph 
Gittings. Later she studied abroad, where she was for five 
years a star pupil of Leopold Godowsky. 

Earl Mitchell, the popular accompanist, has been drafted 
and has gone into camp. H. E. W. 


Wynne Pyle With Detroit Orchestra 





Added to her recent engagements to play this season with 
the New York Symphony, Cincinnati Orchestra and New 
York Philharmonic, Wynne Pyle’s managers, Haensel and 
Jones, now announce three further orchestral appearances 
for that popular artist, with the Detroit Orchestra on tour. 


Mabel Garrison’s October Bookings 





Mabel Garrison, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, opens her concert tour October 9, in Alliance, 
Ohio. Other dates are: Bridgeport, Conn., October 15; 
Providence, R. I., October 16; Chillicothe, Ohio, October 
19; Pittsburgh, Pa., October 18; Rochester, N. Y., October 
22; Dayton, Ohio, October 23; Detroit, Mich., October 25; 
Orange, N. J., October 26; Worcester, Mass., October 30; 
Springfield, Mass., October 31. 
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Sole Direction: KINGSBERY FOSTER 


Speaking of Orchestras— 


Philharmonic Orchestra 
New York Symphony Orchestra 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Chicago Orchestra 
Kansas City Orchestra 
Portland Orchestra 
Seattle Orchestra 
Cincinnati Orchestra 


and 


Philadelphia Sym phony Orchestra 


| Theo Karle sings with these great organizations this year. 








25 West 42nd Street, New York City 


(date pending) 
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Katharine Fowler-Richardson Recital 





“An enthusiastic audience, a singer of magnetic per- 
sonality, singing quite the most artistic program ever given 
here” (so said an avthority)—this briefly describes the re- 
cital given by Katharine Fowler-Richardson at the New 





KATHARINE FOWLER-RICHARDSON, 


York School of Music and Arts on September 27. The 
singer, who has studied at three separate periods with 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, director of the institution, sings with 
a most artistic interpretation. Her voice is a dramatic 
soprano of coloratura quality, which enables her to sing 
a wide range. On this occasion she sang in French, Italian 
and English, the last named group being especially effective. 
Of songs by American composers, one by her husband, 
Fowler-Richardson, the well known organist and com- 
poser of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., “To My Love,’ was much 
liked. Perhaps her best effort was in the final number of 
the program, the aria from “Louise,” which was sung with 
beautiful expression and finish. Louis Ferraro, violinist 
(pupil of the school), played obligati to three of the songs, 
viz. “Panis ‘Angelicus” (Franck), “L’ame des Fleurs” 
(Worden), and “To My Love” (Fowler-Richardson). 
Helen Wolverton played fine accompaniments. 


Christine Langenhan Opens 
Season in Lockport, N. Y. 


Che well known soprano opened this season as soloist 
at the National American Musical Convention in Lockport, 
on Sunday evening, September 30. She rendered the 
oratorio aria of “Joshua,” by Handel. The Apollo Quartet 
and a chorus of 300 voices appeared on the same program. 

Mme. Langenhan was also heard at the convention on 
Wednesday evening, October 3, in a recital of songs by 
American composers. The program is the following: 
“The Lass with the Delicate Rint Arne; “Spirit Flower,” 
Campbell-Tipton ; “Morning,” Mana Zucca; “Love’s in My 
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Heart,” Woodman; “Death Waltz,” Spielter; “At Parting,” 
James H. Rogers; “My Laddie,” Thayer, and “Ecstasy,” 
Rummell. 

Mme. Langenhan will also appear at the Colonial Thea- 
tre, in Pittsfield, Mass., on October 10, in a recital of Eng- 
lish songs. Mr..Bamboschek, the assistant conductor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, will be the accompanist 
for this event. 


Imagery and Music Discussed 
by Mabel Wagnalls 





Since Mabel Wagnalls gave her imagery and music re- 
cital on July 26, at the home of Mrs. Frederick T. Towne, 
of Noroton, Conn., her work has interested not only the 
musicians but people who were not students of that art. 
In fact, Imagery and Music was originated for the benefit 
of the latter. 

“Imagery and Music,” says Mrs. Wagnalls, “I hope will 
make other people hear what I hear in music. I remem- 
ber one day when Edwin Markham was calling upon us I 
played a certain piece for him and he confessed that he 
did not feel the sense of the music. Then I explained 
that the composition suggested, in part, nature and the 
shepherds on the hillsides caring for their herds. He 
asked me to play the number over, which I did, and then he 
exclaimed: ‘You are right, I had a vivid mental picture 
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of that scene all through the piece.’ Ever after that he 
would say in fun: ‘Play the shepherd piece.’” 

Instead of writing music to suit a poem or particular 
words Mrs. Wagnalls does just the opposite—she writes 
stories to suit the music. For example, she has written a 
fanciful story about “Sleeping Beauty,” which suggested 
itself from the Chopin polonaise in D minor, and Weber- 
Lazare’s “Invitation to the Dance” was incidental in cre- 
ating the lovely “Spirit of the Rose.” 

At one of these concerts an assisting reader reads the 
story through, while Mrs. Wagnalls supplies selected bars 
to illustrate the thought, and after the entire story has been 
told the pianist plays the composition in question from be- 
ginning to end. 

Mrs. Wagnalls told the writer that the Zoellner Quartet 
was so interested in the innovation that they suggested her 
making a tour with them, for the purpose of bringing her 
work before the public’s eye. It is doubtful whether Mrs. 
Wagnalls will be able to do so, in as much as she has other 
interests at the present time which take up considerable 
time, but she has decided to give recitals in and about New 
York during the present season. 

She has written a fascinating little story entitled “The 
Rose Bush of a Thousand Years Ago,” which will be used 
by the Metro Motion Picture Corporation for Mme. Nazi- 
mova’s next screen performance. Still another story written 
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around the famous Mme. Pompadour of the Louis Quinze 
days is being considered as a vehicle for another popular 
artist. 

Even though Mrs. Wagnalls has many outside interests, 
she says that she is domestic too. Here it might be of in- 
terest to the readers of the Musica Courter to know that 
she believes that the American servant question will be 
eventually settled in this way: instead of calling the maids 
by their first name, “Lizzie” or “Mary,” it will be “Miss 
Smith” or “Miss Jones.” “Whether it is a factory girl or 
a saleswoman,” says Mrs. Wagnalls, “she has the prefix 
Miss before her name. I believe the time is not far dis- 
pes when domestic labor will be put on a more dignified 

asis.” 


Rosita Renard to Be Heard October 13 





Rosita Renard, the Chilean pianist, will give her first 
New York recital this season at Aeolian Hall, on Saturday 
afternoon, October 13. 


Elizabeth Rothwell Announces 
Early Autumn Aeolian Hall Recital 





One of the interesting recitals of the early autumn will 
be that of Elizabeth Rothwell, wife of Walter Henry 
Rothwell, the well known conductor. She will appear in 
recital at Aeolian Hall on Monday afternoon, October 22. 

Mme. Rothwell will be remembered by many Americans 
as the lovely young Madame Butterfly whom Henry Savage 
brought to America when he presented Puccini’s opera. 
Mme. Rothwell, then Miss Wolff, distinguished herself at 
once by her lovely voice and fine musicianship. Since her 
marriage to Mr. Rothwell she has had much success in 
the concert field, her appearances including forty-five con- 
certs with the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, in addition 





ELIZABETH ROTHWELL. 


to recitals, engagements with other orchestras and in 
oratorio. 

An interesting feature of Mme. Rothwell’s New York 
recital will be her presentation of two songs by her dis- 
tinguished husband, composed this year, which will have 
their first hearing at that time. 
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with Bracale Opera Company. 
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Anna Fitziu 
Present—Enjoying new laurels with the Sigaldi 


Opera Company in Mexico City. 


Future—Season of 1917-18 engaged for special per- 
formances with the Chicago Opera Company. 
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DENVER, COL. 











The Philharmonic Orchestra has heretofore given its 
concerts at the Denver Auditorium, in connection with Mr. 
Slack’s importation of great artists. The contract between 
the two managers having recently expired, is not to be re- 


newed. Robert Slack announces six concerts featuring 
Martinelli, Alma Gluck, the San Carlo ra Company, 
man, Zimbalist 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Mischa 
and Yolanda Méré. Miss Marsh, the business manager of 
the Philharmonic, is still at Estes Park, and beyond the 
statement that the usual number (six) of orchestral con- 
certs will be continued, has nothing ready for print in re- 
gard to artists and programs. 

Many of the moving picture houses have installed Wur- 
litzer organs in place of their orchestras. The Rialto’s 
new instrument is played by C. W. Haley, of Chicago. The 
Orpheum keeps its excellent orchestra, Oswald H. Richter, 
director. This week Elsa Reugger and her company, in- 
cluding Zhay Clark, harpist, and Edmund Lichtenstein, vio- 
linist, have been proving the drawing power of good music. 
This popular theatre is crowded each performance. Much 
social courtesy has been shown Miss Reugger because of 
her delightful art and her charming personality. Mr. and 
Mrs. Abramowitz entertained for her Friday evening at 
their charming home studios, inviting Denver’s really worth 
while musicians to meet her. Frederick Schweikher, presi- 
dent of the Western Institute of Music and Dramatic Art, 
is out with an announcement of change in quarters for this 
successful school from the Denham to Wolfe Hall. The 
Denham, erstwhile Denver’s chief legitimate theatre, has 
joined the growing army of “movies.” Mrs. Woodward, 
its manager, has taken up film production as well as picture 
giving. Cavallo’s Orchestra will alternate between the 
Denham and the Denver Auditorium. 

Harriott M. Sanders, teacher of Leschetizky methods and 
pupil of Marie Prentner, is chairman of the music com- 
mittee of Denver’s big Woman’s Club. Also, the social 
science department of this club has appointed her chairman 
of the committee for entertainment at jails for the year. 
Edna D. Sanders is Denver’s exponent of the Fletcher 
Music Method. 

Mme. Cary, formerly of the Ziegfeld College, Chicago, 
has come to Denver to live. 

Frederick Neill Innes, who is touring with his band, has 
engaged a quartet of Denver singers for the Cotton Palace 
Festival to be held in Waco, Tex., November 4. They are 
Rose McGrew Schonberg, Jane Crawford Eller, Farquhar 
Murray, Edward Wolters. 

Princess Red Feather has returned to Denver from her 
summer in the Adirondacks, also from doing concert work 
for the Red Cross. She is a Denver girl. In October she 
goes on a tour with Cadman. 

Estes Park has become popular with musicians this sum- 
mer. One of its recent visitors was Jeanne Van der 
Velpen, who will appear with Campanini this season. 

Mrs. L, A, R. 


Marian Veryl’s Bookings Increase 





Each season, Marian Veryl, soprano, finds herself with 
a very marked increase in the number of requests for en- 
gagements—a true test of the excellence of her work— 
and this season promises to see her time fully oc- 
cupied. Her bookings for the season, which opens on 
October 17 in Chicago, include an extensive Southern tour. 





MARIAN VERYL, 
Soprano. 


Another tour is being booked also, detailed announcement 
of which will appear in the near future. tei 

Some of her New York and Boston press opinions are 
appended : 

one kt ee rano, Marian Veryl, ... . has a sweet flawless 
flow of tones and a personality as charming as her voice is sweet. 
—New York Globe. 


. « « Miss Veryl’s numbers, included songs by Arditi, Duparc, 
Thomas and Thome. These she sang in a most artistic manner. 
Her voice is fine in quality——-New York Evening Post. 


The People’s Orchestra gave the second concert assisted by 
Marian Veryl, soprano. . . . She has a very plesting voice of 
unusually pure quality, and her intonation leaves nothing to be 
desired.—Boston, Mass., Post. 


Miss Veryl has a pleasing voice; clear, sweet, and of consid- 
erable promise. The audience was quick to show its appreciation. 
—Boston, Mass., Transcript. 





‘night’s visit. 
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A San Carlo Opera Tribute 


_ The attached, which is a reflection of opinion expressed 
in nearly all the New York daily newspapers during the 
recent three weeks’ engagement of the San Carlo Opera 
Company here at the Forty-fourth Street Theatre, is an 
editorial from the New York Evening Post of September 
15, 1917. It touches saliently upon points which are of 
interest to all opera goers, and particularly to those of this 
city: 

The addition of a week to the engagement of the San Carlo 
Grand ra Company does credit te both the company and the 
public. It is often said, in the tone of finality with which one 
states an immutable law, that New Yorkers are spoiled by the 
Metropolitan, and will not go to opera at any house that is less 
luxurious, musically or sartorially, But for two weeks the San 
Carlo Company has heen performing to crowded houses. It is true 
that the season at the Metropolitan has not opened, and accord- 
ingly there has been no test of the drawing power of the San 
Ca organization in competition with the finer one. On the 
other hand, it is equally true that early September is not tradi- 
ceneiiy the time for opera. Yet the attendance has been so food 
that the management took advantage of the opportunity to eep 
the theatre for another week, although this meant cancelling ar- 
rangements that had been made for a tour, There is no subsidy 
behind the extension of time; for some of the performances the 
house was sold out, and apparently could have been sold out again. 
The high standard of the performances goes without saying under 
these circumstances; the critics have not had to e the intent 
for the deed—a fact that should not be overlooked in the drawing 
of a moral from the company’s success. 








SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 











Santa Barbara was favored this summer in being chosen 
as a resting place by several prominent musicians. 

Cecil Fanning, with Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Turpin, took a 
home in Montecito. The haritone gave a recital for the 
benefit of the Red Cross at Mr. and Mrs. Walter Kennedy’s 
new home on Santa Barbara streét on Friday afternoon, 
August 24, where he presented a program of great variety 
with consummate art. 

A week later Esther Palliser, another singer who has 
made her home here, gave a recital at the home of Mrs. 
William Miller Graham, on the East Boulevard, assisted by 
Lena Sharp, cellist, and by Leonora Pier at the piano. Four 
hundred dollars was cleared for the Red Cross, for whose 
benefit the recital was given. 

Harry Brainard is another musician who has fallen a vic- 
tim to Santa Barbara’s charms, and is at present resting at 
his home, at 1235 Salsipuedes street. He expects to be here 
all winter and do some composition work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph E. Schirmer have taken the Spen- 
cer IIsley house on Sycamore Cafion Road in Montecito, 
where they will remain until spring. 

Sir Henry Heyman, of San Francisco, widely known vio- 
linist and club man, was at the Arlington Hotel for a fort- 
He had just come from a visit with the 
Paderewskis at their ranch near Paso Robles. Paderewski 
closed a deal for a bean ranch of 2,600 acres in Santa 
Barbara County. 

Other summer guests in Santa Barbara have been Artur 
Bodanzky, director of the orchestra of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, and Mme. Bodanzky, who 
with their two children, took a house on East Avellaja 
street until October, when they expect to leave for New 
York. They will return next summer. Mr. Bodanzky 
enjoys horseback riding over the famous trails through 
the mountains in {his vicinity. 

The piano pupils of Minnie Tinker gave a recital at the 
studio, 630 East Mission street, on August 25. 

A few of the junior pupils of Caroline Dunshee gave a 
recital at Mrs. Dunshee’s studio, 328 East Micheltorena 
street, on the afternoon of August 8. After the program 
the party betook themselves to Mission Cafion where 
games were played and a picnic supper was enjoyed. 

On the evening of September 6, two of Mrs. Charles 
Tomlinson’s vocal pupils entertained a large number of 
guests very delightfully. Myrna Willoughby, soprano, and 
Pauline Finley, contralto, were the two chosen to sing on 
this oceasion, and their work was a credit to the pains- 
taking care of their talented teacher. They were assisted 
by Irene Finley, violinist. 

The first meeting of the year of the Music Study Club 
was held on Tuesday evening, September 4, at the home 
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MANA ZUCCA HIT BY A WAVE. 
Miss Zucca recently remarked that it might look funny in the 


but she regarded it as no joke—being hit by such a 


picture, 
powerful wave. 





of the president, Mrs. C. A. Hunt. The meeting opened 
with an address by the president, followed by a drill in 
community singing. A paper was read by Mrs. Leon Levy 
on “Early Church Music in America.” This was instructive 
and interesting. The first part of the year’s work will be 
devoted to American music. 

At the community “sing” at Recreation Center, Sunday 
afternoon, September 9, Charles L. Munro, director of the 
Hollywood Apollo Club, sang the solo program, accom- 
panied by Ruth Hind, of Los Angeles. cK. D 
Marie Kaiser Takes Her Original 

Dutch Name, Marie de Kyzer 





When Marte Kaiser, soprano, was married last month, 
the question of changing her professional name came up 
for consideration. Of particular interest is the genealogi- 
cal tree, for Miss Kaiser’s progenitors were not German 
as the name might indicate, but Holland Dutch on the male 
side, the original name being De Kyzer, and on her mother’s 
side the descent was French, the name being De Vere. 

Miss de Kyzer, three generations American, though thor- 
oughly established in the concert field as Marie Kaiser, 
feels that she should use her original name and has de- 
cided to be known in future as Marie de Kyzer. Whatever 
construction may be put upon the name at this time is im- 
material—Miss de Kyzer is a loyal American, she has given 
much of her time, services and donations of money to the 
Allied cause, and while the name of Kaiser might intimate 
German ancestry, there is absolutely no German blood in 
her veins, and it is only a perverted spelling of her original 
and rightful name De Kyzer. Miss de Kyzer, who is still 
under the management of Walter Anderson, left on Sat- 
urday for a six weeks’ concert tour through Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota and Iowa. 


Phyllis la Fond to Sing for Boys in Khaki 





Phyllis la Fond, the young American concert soprano, 
has voluntarily offered her services to the National War 
Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. to help in the entertain- 
ment of the boys in khaki at the various training camps. 
During the coming week she will be heard at Camp Mills, 
Mineola; Camp Upton, Yaphank; Camp Dix, at Wrights- 
town, N. J., and at Tenafly, N. J. She will also give a 
special concert for the “jackies” at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. With Miss la Fond will appear Samuel Gardner, 
the violinist, and Arthur Bowes, tenor. 
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PAUL REIMERS 


Aeolian Hall, Friday:Afternoon, November 23 
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Alexander Lambert #:'=: 


at his NEW RESIDENCE 
174 West 7ist Street - New York City 


ae — O- fe ee 
Heary Address 49 Claremont Ave. 
EVAN WILLIAMS 


—_— FENOR —_ 
Akron - - Ohio 
Menagement: THE WOLFSOEN MUSICAL BUREAU 


‘Fer SOPRANO 











(Covent Garden) 
Menagement: Haensel & Jones, Acolian Hall, N. Y. 


Louise BARNOLT 


Gaanp Orzea Patma Donna Comwrnatto, Avattastz vor Conceats, 
Recirats, Faertvars. 
Rapisson Horer, Minwezaroris, Minn. 
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CARL VENTH 


Contented Fort Worth Symphony Orchestra 
Dean Fine Arts Dep't, Texas Woman's College 
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Associated with 
NEW YORK HIPPODROME 


SUCCESSES 
1915 - 1916 - 1917 


Office: 1 W. 34th St., NewYork City. (Phone 6128Greeley) 


CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 


Director Conservatory bl Music, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, - - - «- « Lincoln, Neb. 


























oy FELIX HUGHES 


BARITONE Specialist in 
VOICE BUILDING AND INTERPRETATIVE ART 
Studios: 224-225 Clarence Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 








HEWRY BERNARD WOOTSON DAVIS- 


MURTAGH 


Organist 
DENVER, COLO 


CARLSON 


Voice Building BASSO Repertoire 


Most thoroughly equipped studios on Pacific Coast 
806-7 MAJESTIC THEATRE BUILDING 
845 SOUTH BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management : Gertrude F, Cowen, 1451 Broadway 
New York 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. 
Steinway Piano 
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ROBYN 


MUSIC STUDIOS 


METROPOLITAN OPERA BUILDING 
1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Offers a thorough Musical education in all 
branches by the best teachers. Engage- 
ments secured in Opera, Concert or Photo- 


Play Theatres. st 3 3 " 


ALFRED G. ROBYN, Mas. Doc., Director 
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THUEL BURNHAM, EXPERT MECHANIC. 


(Left) The pianist working on his car. (Right) Out for 
a sail, off Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 


Thuel Burnham at His Island Home 





Thuel Burnham, the American pianist, has been all sum- 
mer at his cottage at Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., with his 
Steinway concert grand, hard at work on his new programs 
for next season. Burnham is notoriously a hard worker, 
and has often come to grief at different hotels on tour 
where strenuous cbjection has been made to his constant 
practice. But at iis island home his house is surrounded 
by gardens and there he works undisturbed any hour of 
the day or night. 

The accompanying snapshots show Burnham enjoying his 
favorite pastimes, motoring and sailing, the only recreation 
he allows himself from the strain of long practice hours. 

The pianist’s manager, Harry Culbertson, reports a heav- 
ier season than ever booked for this popular artist, with 
many return engagements. He begins his season with a 
tour of Northern cities early in the autumn, which will be 
followed by appearances in Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Chicago and a long Western tour. Before leaving Martha’s 
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Vineyard, Mr. Burnham gave a charity concert at Edgar- 
town for the benefit of the families of the fishermen lost 
at sea in a recent heavy storm off the Massachusetts coast. 
The response of the public was such that the capacity of 
the Town Hall was taxed to the extent that the ticket sale 
had to be suspended half an hour before concert time and 
many were turned away. A large purse for the destitute 
fainilies was realized from this concert. 











| PORTLAND, ORE. 





Portland’s $25,000 Skinner organ, which has just been 
installed in the new Public Auditcrium, was dedicated on 
September 6, 7, 8, 9 and 11, and the series of five concerts 
brought out capacity audiences, These organists were heard: 
William R. Boone, Edgar E. Coursen, Lucien E. Becker, 
F. A. G. O.; Gladys Morgan Farmer, Frederick W. Good- 
rich and Francis Richter, A. A.G.0O., all of Portland, and 
William E. Zeuch, of Bosten, Mass. The programs were 
first class and all the organists were cordially received. Mayor 
Baker was delighted with the large attendance, which was 
such as to leave a profit. The admission fee was ten cents, 
The campaign for the organ was begun by Frederick W. 
Goodrich, president of the Musicians’ Club. 


The MacDowell Club Opens Season 


On September 7, the MacDowell Club, Mrs. Thomas 
Carrick Burke, president, gave its opening recital at the 
Multnomah Hotel. Marion Bauer, of New York and Port- 
land, was the guest of honor and delivered a lecture on 
modern and ultra-modern music. The soloists were Mrs. 
Henry W. Metzger, soprano, and Mrs, Maurice Seitz and 
Genevieve Fraser, pianists. Ali the participants were en- 
thusiastically applauded. 


The Portland Symphony 


The Portland Sympheny Orchestra, which was organized 
in 1911, will give its first concert of the season on October 
28. Six performances are scheduled for the season of 
1917-18. Sidney G. Lathrop, executive secretary of the 
Portland Music Festival Association, has beer appointed 
business manager of the orchestra, as successor to Mrs. B 
E. Tait, who is now living in Honolulu. J. R. O. 


Beatrice MacCue to Sing With 
President’s Daughter 





Beatrice MacCue, contralto, who has been spending the 
summer on her farm at Hightstown, N. J., contributed her 
services for the benefit of the Red Cross at a concert given 
at the Baptist Church of that town on Labor Day. Miss 
MacCue had the assistance of Grace M. Henry, soprano, 
and Arthur Burroughs, organist. The contralto’s numbers 
consisted of songs in English, including Nevin’s “The 
Rosary,” by request. With Miss Henry she gave three 
duets. Miss MacCue is planning to participate in a number 
of these benefits during the season, and will open her regu- 
lar concert work this fall in a recital with Margaret Wood- 
row Wilson at Akron, Ohio. 


Negotiations for Barrientos Pending 





The Metropolitan Music Bureau announces that negoti- 
ations are pending for the engagement of Marie Barrientos, 
the Metropolitan Opera coloratura soprano, for the Havana 
opera season in November. 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


TEACHES SCIENTIFIC PEDAGOGY 


Based on INNER-FEELING, 
REASONING and DRILLS 
CONSTRUCTIVE, RELIABLE and PEN- 
ETRATIVE MEMORIZING, 14 Guides, $10. 
RHYTHM and RHYTHMIC DICTATION. 
ws COMPOSITION and MELODIC DICTA- 
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CRE ATIVE KEYBOARD and WRITTEN 
HARMONY 

SIGHT SINGING for Professionals not 
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95220 MODULATIONS, HARMONIC 
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Jations from one given tone. 

TRANSPOSITION. ANALYSIS _ and 
CHORD SENTENCES. 
Free DEMONSTRATION by APPOINTMENT 
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] EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


ate ST. JAMES HOTEL 
109 W. 45th St., New York City - Phone, Bryant 3247 
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REFLECTIONS FOR SERIOUS 
PIANO STUDENTS 
BY SIDNEY SILBER 


Head of Piano Department, the University School of 
Music, Lincoln, Neb. 





Music is not only the most socializing of all the arts, 
but the most powerful spiritualizing force in the universe 
known to man. 

Is it not significant that the tribes whi. possess no 
definite conception of a Supreme 
Being are the only ones destitute 
of instrumental music? 

The home of music is in the 
bosom of the Eternal. It is the 
only language indigenous of 
heaven and near in all inhabited 
worlds. 

Unlike the numerous differences 
of opinion regarding religion and 
church, men have never differed 
regarding the inherent goodness 
of music. 

While a man’s life may not be 
prolonged, it may be widened and 
deepened by what he puts into it. 
Music is one of the means of en- 
riching human experience, because 
it widens and deepens life. 

Since the machinery of music is 
more complex than the human voice, it can achieve more 
complex expression. Its compass is wider, its variety of 
tone color is greater, its dynamic force is higher, its num- 
ber of rhythms is larger, and it has harmony which the 
voice has not. 

It is the divinely human which persists throughout the 
ages and decides the status of artists and composers. 

Music is not only pleasing in the individual life, but 
one of the greatest forces making for social solidarity. 

The college song, more than the college yell, is a suhgle 
maker of bonds between men who have known one another. 

The social worth of music is found in the fact that it 
may be the greatest compensator of arduous toil and a con- 
tributor to the nobility of leisure. 

The physical and mental utilities of music lie on the sur- 
face; its real function is spiritual. 

Better than the saloon is music; better than the trivial 

ragtime song of a vaudeville singer is a Chopin nocturne; 
better than a brass band is a symphony orchestra. 

Morality is a quality which music may or may not pos- 
sess. It does not, except in a very secondary sense, belong to 
its constitution. The morality depends upon the artist, 
not upon his art. 

Music is not only for enjoyment; 
lure and pleasant demeanor. 

Men’s esthetic faculties and perceptions atrophy when 
they are no exercised. Consequently, while it is interesting 
to read learned articles on music, the hearing of it is the 
best way of making and holding converts. 

The human touch in highest development is the most 
profound of all the senses. 





SIDNEY SILBER. 


enjoyment is but its 





SAN FRANCISCO ITEMS 





MUSICAL COURIER 


There will be daily rehearsals after the beginning of the 
work, which is dated for September 24. Mr. Hertz is in 
fine spirits regarding the season in all ways and the con- 
fidence of the public is strong that, under the Hertz leader- 
ship, the season will be the best in the history of the 
organization. 

Three sonata recitals will be given this season by Hother 
Wismer, violinist, and Mrs. Robert Hughes, pianist. 

D. H. 


Lambert Murphy, a Foremost American Tenor 





College men who have made good in music are many, 
but few have won recognition equal to that of Lambert 
Murphy. Formerly of Boston, Mr. Murphy has become 
one of the foremost American tenors, singing at the great 
festivals and orchestral and oratorio programs and recently 








GIORGIO M. 


SULL!I 


Announces the Opening of 
‘ his new Residence Studio 


267 West 70th Street 
Columbus 4436 


New York 

















completing three years at the Metropolitan Opera in 
New York 

Mr. Murphy was tenor soloist at the Old South Church, 
Boston, for two years, leaving to fill a similar position at 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York. As early as 1904, 
however, when he was a freshman in Harvard he began to 


demonstrate that one did not have to be an Italian to sing 





JACQUES THIBAUD, GOLFER 
The same two arms and hands with which Jacques Thibaud fiddles 
so magnificently serve him almost equally as well in a game 
of golf. 





tenor successfully. He became a most welcome member 
of the glee club and sang on the ‘varsity quartet throughout 
the four years, becoming president of the club and tenor 
soloist of the chapel choir. 

While holding his position in the chapel, Mr. Murphy 
occupied a choir position outside for which he received 
$1,000 yearly. Active in the Pi Eta Society and theatricals, 
he further prepared for a concert stage future, gaining dis- 
tinction meanwhile in a local way by singing solos for the 
Harvard musical course and filling various concert engage- 
ments prior to his graduation. 

While active in concert outside of the opera season at 
the Metropolitan, the tenor’s greatest activity has been 
since leaving opera where the financial returns did not 
justify his continuance. Early in his concert career he 
took three tours with the Boston Festival Orchestra and 
he has sung several times with the Chicago Symphony 
and the New York Oratorio Society 

















The La Scala opera season in San Francisco will open, 
under the management of Berry and Behymer, October 22. 
The singers, as announced, will include Maggie Teyte, Ester 
Ferrabini, Nina Morgana and Giuseppi Gaudenzi. Guerrieri 
is the conductor, M. Sanchez de Lara assisting with the 
baton. Two weeks will be the season. 

Alfred Hertz has made an important statement regarding 
the personnel of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
during the season to open October 12. Practically the old 
orchestra has been retained. The list of players is headed 
by Louis Persinger, concert master, with other leaders of 
sections as follows: Horace Britt, cello section; first violins, 
Bernat Jaulus; contra basses, John Lehann; flutes, Emilio 
Puyans; piccolo and third flute, Walter Oesterreicher ; 
obees, C. Addimando; second violins, Minetti; English 
horn, August Piemenik; clarinets, Harold Randall; horn 
quartet, W ig! Hornig; first trumpet, D. C. Rosebrook ; 
trombones, H. Beitel; chief harpist, Kajetan Attl; per- 
cussion, re W agner. 

A. W. Widenham, secretary manager, reports that the 
sale of season tickets to date has exceeded all expectations. 























AMPARITO FARRAR AT HER HOME AT SUMMIT, N. J. 


(2) Delving into the mysteries of 


(1) Gathering some fresh beets. "1 
superintended by the dog. 





her car (3) Miss Farrar and her pet (4) Mowing the lawn, 
(Note the begging pose.) 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


Instruction in Singing and Dramatic Recitation 
OPERA, CONCERTS AND RECITALS 





44 West 44th Street, New York 
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Teacher of Sin ingand Organ Recitalist 
Summer Studio: 912 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 


IN NEW YORK, SEASON 1917-18, BEGINNING OCT. 15 


ANNE STEVENSON 


TEACHER OF JEAN VINCENT COOPER, CONTRALTO 
8286-9 Carnegie Hall, New York Telephone 2822 Circle 


RUTH ST. DENIS 


Personal Representative: KINCSBERY FOSTER, 25 West 42nd St.. New York 


EVELYN STARR 


VIOLINIST 
Management: Hugo Boucek, 30 West 36th St. New York 


CHARLES HENRI de la PLATE 


341 Bianchard Building, Los Angeles 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Personal Management: DANIEL MAYER, 1005 Times Bidg., N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 2640 
Booking Season 1917-18 
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PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women—Columbia, South Carolina 
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MISS MAY JOHNSON, 50 West 67th St., New York City 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CHARLES COOPER AND EDOUARD DERU. 


Left to right: Charles Cooper and Edouard Deru, the Belgian violinist; 
Charles Cooper, Mrs. Cooper and Deru. 


Cooper Recital Interests Woodstock Community 





A large crowd gathered at the Maverick Music Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, September 2, to hear Charles Cooper 
in recital. Mr. Cooper is a great favorite with the Wood- ° 
stock community, and his recital created more than passing 
interest. He played the fantasie in C major by Schumann 
with great fervor and poetical insight. The E flat sonata, 





op. 27, by Beethoven, which unfortunately is not heard very 
often, was given a most interesting and original interpre- 
tation by Mr. Cooper. The program also included a pre- 
lude and fugue by Bach and compositions by Sgambati, 
Chopin, Rachmaninoff and Moszkowski. 

Mr. Cooper is undoubtedly one of the finest and most in- 
teresting of the younger pianists, and his many admirers 
in Woodstock felt that they had never heard him to such 
advantage as on Sunday last. 








THE PEOPLE’S CHEVE SIGHT 
SINGING CLASSES HAVE OPENED 
FOR 1917-1918 SEASON 


Wilbur A. Luyster Authorized Representative 





The People’s Chevé Singing Classes under the instruc- 
tion of Wilbur A. Luyster (during eight years teacher of 
sight singing for the Metropolitan Opera Company) opened 
his present season at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, 
this week. 

The Galin-Paris-Chevé System based upon the ideas of 
the French philosopher Jean Jacques Rousseau is the 
method used in this class and Mr. Luyster is an authorized 
representative. It has been the custom for some years past 
to invite the public to the first lesson in order that any one 
who desires to learn to sing may attend and be taught 
in this one lesson to read and sing notes from the staff 
at sight, also to sing in two part exercises without the aid 
of an instrument. Age, experience or lack of previous 
knowledge make no difference. This lesson is free and the 
custom was followed at the opening lesson this season. 

All classes are to be held at the Academy of Music this 
season. The beginners’ class meets at the Academy on 
Tuesday evenings beginning October 2, at 8 p. m. The 
more advanced classes meet as follows: Those who 
attended last season on Thursday evenings at 7:30 and 
8:30 p. m. will meet this year at 7:30, Thursday evenings, 
beginning Octoher 4. Those that met 7:30 and 8:30 p. m. 
Tuesday evenings last year will meet at 8:30 p. m. on 
Thursday evenings, beginning October 4. 

It is of special interest to school teachers to know that 
Mr. Luyster has for the past four years been associated 
with Frank Rix, Superintendent of Music in the Public 
Schools, teaching sight singing to prospective supervisors 
of music. Teachers in the primary and lower grades will 
find a beginners’ course covers the work they are expected 
to give to their classes. The higher grade teachers who 
fee) deficient should take this course preparatory to more 
advanced courses that follow. Members of the B. T. A. 
will reccive their accustomed reduction and will be given 
credit marks for work done in class. 

These public educational classes in music have been car- 
ried on by Mr. Luyster for many years, and numerous 
church and concert singers owe their success to the start 
received there. 

The classes are held evenings. Mr. Luyster will receive 
at his studio, 220 Madison avenue, vocal students desiring 
church positions and instrumentalists having difficulty with 
time and rhythm who prefer morning or afternoon lessons 
either privately or in a small class, composed of students 
only, where rapid progress can be made. ee 

Voice quality alone seldom gets any one a position. A 
singer must read music. A singer with a beautiful voice 
will lose out to one who can read but possessing poorer 
quality. Every year. brings more singers to face the exist- 
ence of this barrier. 

Prominent vocal teachers, delightfully surprised to find 
the marked change shown and progress made by backward 
pupils and those who seem to be at a standstill period 
after they had studied a short while, have agreed to 
co-operate with Mr. Luyster in the formation of classes 
for those unable to take individual lessons, because of the 
cost of same These classes are to be held Tuesdays and 
Friday afternoons. Mr. Luyster has agreed to give a lec- 
ture on the strong points and advantages of the Galin- 
Paris-Chevé method which he teaches, on Tuesday, Octo- 


“ber 9, at 5 ». m., followed hy a lesson to which all inter- 


ested are invited to attend; also a second lesson Friday, 
October 12 at the same hour. 


Hein and Fraemcke Institutions Never Closed 








The New York College of Music, 128-20 East Fifty-e'ghth 
street, and the Conservatory of Music. 304 Madison avenue, 
both under the personal direction of Carl Hein and August 
Fraemcke, have had an excellent summer term, with good 
attendance, many successful recitals, etc. These institutions 


are nearly half a century old and now have the largest and 
most brilliant faculty in their history. Every department 
of music is represented. Certificates, diplomas and the 


Mus. Doc. degree is given. Many students’ recitals, faculty 
concerts, lectures, class concerts, etc., give frequent oppor- 
tunity for public appearance and the terms are moderate. 


Leila Holterhoff Sings for Soldiers 





Leila Holterhoff, soprano, who became known in the East 
for her beautiful voice last season, has returned to New 
York from her summer vacation, spent at her parents’ 
home in California. After enjoying country and seashore 
life for several months, she has returned ready for work. 

Miss Holterhoff sang at the officers’ training camp at 
Yaphank, L. I., last Friday, giving the soldiers a musical 
treat by her lovely singing. She also will be one of the 
soloists at the American National Convention in Lockport, 
October 5, this being a return engagement. Mary Wells 
Capewell again is to be her accompanist. 


Marjorie Knight Sings at Sea Gate 





Marjorie Knight, soprano, and Conradi Cook, bass-bari- 
tone, gave a program recently at Whiller Inn, Sea Gate, 
N. J., assisted ably by Joseph Wynne, pianist. The young 
artists were very enthusiastically received. 

Among Miss Knight’s numbers were: “Paila” (Arditi), 
an aria from “La Bohéme,” “Deep River” (Burleigh) and 
“Flower Rain” (Schneider)... Mr. Cook’s songs included: 
“Good-bye” (Tosti), “Salutation of the Dawn” and “The 
Trumpeter.” 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT CONTRALTO, VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 

Maker of many singers now prominent before the public, Famous 
for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. S: rs 
prepared for Church, Concert, Doers, and engagements 


ite for 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York Phone, 6221 Bryant 


LOUIS MOSCOWITZ 


CELLIST 


74 DELANCEY STREET 
American Lyric Soprano 


DA COSTA 


NOW BOOKING 
Season 1915-16, 1916-17, prima donna of the Chemnitz 
(Germany) Grand Opera Co, 
Management: JAMES DEVOE, Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Residence, 225 West End Ave., New York Phone : 1369 Columbus 
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Fay Foster Pupil Scores 





At a public meeting of the Bureau of Municipal ard, 
at Mount Vernon, N Y., last Monday evening, the musica 
part of the program was furnished by Pauline Jennings, 
who, in a finished and delightful manner, presented six of 
Miss Foster’s compositions, accompanied by the composer. 
“Somewhere,” one of Miss Foster’s latest songs, was given 
its first public presentation and met with a warm reception. 
“The Little Ghosts” also appealed to every one present, and 
the joyous “One Golden Day” was received with the in- 
variable burst of enthusiasm, 

Miss Jennings is making rapid strides in her work; her 
diction is remarkable, and she sings with abandon and 
finesse. Barely out of her teens, she will surely make her 
mark in the musical world. Her entire instruction has 
been received from Miss Foster, and she certainly would 
reflect credit upon any teacher, 


Mme, Barrientos in Paris 





News comes from Paris that Mme. Barrientos, the Span- 
ish prima donna of the Metropolitan Opera Company, is 
at present there, buying her gowns for her American sea- 
son. Mme. Barrientos spent some weeks in San Sebastian, 
Spain, before going to Paris, where she will remain some 
time, and then return to Spain. December will see her 
return to America, where a pre operatic concert tour will 
commence in Lynn, Mass. 


Sybil Vane Gets Recruits 





Sybil Vane, the young Welsh soprano, recently spent 
the week-end down at Oyster Bay, L. 1, and while so 
doing was asked to sing at the recruiting meeting of the 
Naval Militia. Miss Vane, being at all times: ready to con- 
tribute her “bit” to the country, whose people have been so 
warm in their response to the singer’s art, sang two stirring 
numbers, Ivor Novello’s “Till the Boys Come Home” and 





SIBYL VANE. 


“The Star Spangled Banner,” with such impressive effect 
that after the meeting came to a close, twenty-two young 
men stepped up to the officer in charge and volunteered 
their services. 
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The music season here opens October 9, when the 
Women’s Music Club will present Pasquale Amato and a 
violinist, to be announced later, as the first attraction of 
its series. The seat sale is reported to be very good. 

The Quality Series of concerts will be inaugurated on 
October 23 with a concert by Sophie Braslau and Theo 
Karle, two stellar attractions. An unusually brilliant list 
of artists will be presented during the coming winter. 

On Saturday, October 6, the Saturday Music Club opens 
its twelfth season with a concert in Rankin Hall. Several 
new features have been added, notably a study section, 
which will present talks by members of the Women’s Music 
Club throughout the season. 

A large enrollment of students was announced when the 
Grace Hamilton Morrey School of Music opened its doors 
last week. This school was started last winter, but is con- 
densed and all under one roof this year, the new home 
being located on North Grand avenue. Mrs. Morrey, piano; 
Margaret Parry Host, voice, and Vera Watson Downing, 
violin, are heads of the departments. 

Minnie Tracey, the celebrated singer of Cincinnati, will 
teach in Columbus every Monday at the Ella May Smith 
studios on Jefferson avenue. Mrs. Smith and Emily 
Church Benham will teach piano; Leo Lerando, the harp, 
and Loring Wittich, the violin, at these studios. 

Helen Pugh, the brilliant Columbus pianist, was married 
on September 11 to Dr. James G. Alcorn, of Columbus. Dr. 
Alcorn sailed Sunday for France, and Mrs, Alcorn, under 
her maiden name, will appear in several large cities this 
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winter. She is already booked to play with the St. Louis 
and Cincinnati Symphony orchestras. 

Marie Hertenstein, who has been on the concert stage for 
several seasons past, will remain in Columbus until about 
Christmas time, devoting her time to teaching. In Novem- 
ber she is to appear as soloist with the Detroit Symphony 
in Detroit. LG B. 





Visitors From South Africa 





Elizabeth Racster, member of the editorial staff of the 
Cape Times, Cape Town, South Africa, is visiting New 
York, and will remain there for most of the musical sea- 
son. Miss Racster has done musical and dramatic work 
for this leading South African daily for several years past, 
and came into special prominence as the only African jour- 
nalist who succeeded in wheedling an interview out of 
Paderewski, due to the fact that she herself was a grad- 
uate of the Royal Ccnservatory, Brussels, and that the 
Polish pianist had seen her there and known of her work, 
a fact which he still remembered when he met her again in 
South Africa. 

Besides her newspaper work, Miss Racster has had con- 
siderable success as a dramatist, a play written by her 
and Jessica Grove, a niece of the late Sir George Grove, 
the English musician of Grove’s Dictionary fame, having 
achieved notable success in the principal theatres of South 
Africa. Miss Racster was one of the principal editors 
of and contributors to the latest edition of the Grove 
Dictionary. It is quite likely that articles from her pen 
on music in New York from the standpoint of a South 
African critic will appear later on in the Musicat Courter, 








Mme. von Klenner and Her Godchild 





Katharine Evans von Klenner always has made it a car- 
dinal principle to obey the Scriptural injunction to “hold 
fast to that which is good,” and in the picture shown on 





BARONESS VON KLENNER AND KATHARINE VON 
KLENNER BARNES. 


this page she is presented in the act of doing so. It will 
be seen that she literally has her hands full. The infant 
is Katharine von Klenner Barnes, and she is the god- 
child of Mme. von Klenner. Her father is Lee H. Barnes, 
tenor, vocal director of the Pittsburgh Conservatory, and 
Ruth Barnes, dramatic soprano, is her mother. Both are 
pupils of Baroness von Klenner and have been studying 
with her at her summer school at Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Mme. von Klenner says that if the baby had only wriggled 
just a little more it would have certainly become a real 
moving picture. The infant, six weeks young, has inherited 


decided musical tastes, and Pittsburgh people who know 
declare the voice is a coloratura soprano of far reaching 
compass. Miss Katharine also gives strong indications of 


a capacity for ruling other people, and it is not a doubtful 
prophecy to foresee and declare that she will be a club 
president herself some fine day. In another issue we hope 
to present Baroness von Klenner with her other baby, the 
National Opera Club of America. 


Ethelynde Smith’s Extensive Tours 





Ethelynde Smith, soprano, shortly will make a tour of 
the Middle West, the dates of which will include an 
appearance with the Carl Kinsey Course of Morning 
Musicales at Chicago. On November 14, she will give 
her third recital in that city, 

In January she will commence a Southern tour, to be 
followed in the spring by a third coast to coast tour, with 
many new bookings and re-engagements, 
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MAURICE DAMBOIS ENJOYING A REST: 
(1) Mr. Dambois outside his country place. (2) The Belgian cellist and his wife. (3) The cellist and his manager, Daniel Mayer. 


MAURICE DAMBOIS—PRODIGY 


Extraordinary Career of the Young Belgian Cellist 


Maurice Dambois was born at Liége, Belgium, March 30, 
18%9. When he was eight years old his father began his 
musical education and soon after he entered the Royal Con- 
servatory of Liége, where he completed his studies at the 
age of fifteen, after having taken the first prize for theory, 
harmony, fugue, trio, quartet, piano and the gold medal 
awarded by acclamation for the cello—the only cellist who 
ever obtained this distinction. When he was twelve years 
old Dambois played the cello concerto of Saint-Saéns, with 
orchestra, before her Majesty Queen Marie- Henriette of 
Belgium. He was not only an infant prodigy, but already 
possessed at that age—something very rare—a widely and 
thoroughly developed general knowledge of music. 

He began then 10 give a series of concerts in Belgium 
and in Holland. In these concerts the first part of the 
program was a piano recital devoted to such works as the 
sonata of Beethoven, the Chopin ballade and the Liszt 
polonaise, while the second part of the program was de- 
voted to a cello recital, including works by such masters 
for that instrument as Saint-Saens, Max Bruch, Bach, 
Schumann and Popper. 

Even at this age, Dambois had written a number of very 
creditable compositions, for he worked all the time to de- 
velop his general knowledge of music as well as his spe- 
cial study of instruments. When he was fifteen years old 
he definitely adopted the cello as his favorite instrument, 
and devoted all of his time to studying and playing it. 
He gave recitals in the larger cities of Germany, including 
Berlin, Cologne, Dortmund, with an instantaneous and 
lasting success. He also continued to win unvarying suc- 
cess in his tours through France, Portugal, Belgium and 
Holland. In the meanwhile he had been placed in charge 
of a cello class at the Liége Conservatory, a position from 
which he resigned when eighteen years o d. He then made 
three tours in England with the same success which had 
greeted him elsewhere. 

On reaching his twentieth year he was nominated by 
King Albert the first “Professeur de perfectionnement” at 
the conservatory of his native town. At the same time 
he accepted the position of director of the Municipal Acad- 
emy of Music at Liége. Faithful to the celebrated tradi- 
tions of the Walloon school, Maurice Dambois devoted 
himself to the pedagogic work of that same art with which 
he had attained his virtuosity, and soon he had trained 

several assistants, who, working under his orders, taught 
an aggregate of about fifty pupils. At this same time he was 
very busy with composing and wrote a large number of 
works in all the various categories. He was also the cellist 
of the principal Belgian quartet. 

After the war broke out he was obliged to leave Liége, 
at only two hours’ notice, and was unable to take anything 
with him, with the exception of the magnificent cello upon 
which he plays here in America. He went first to Ostend 
and then to England. 

Dambois volunteered at that time for the Belgian army, 
and again offered himself in December, 1916, when a gen- 
eral appeal for all men was issued. But both times he was 
reported unsuited for military service and the second time 
received his permanent exemption. Not being able to be 
a soldier, he offered his artistic services for many works 
of charity. He was particularly happy in going often to 
the hospitals, always bringing joy to the wounded soldiers 
by his playing. During this sojourn in England he was a 
great favorite with the public and played at numerous con- 
certs, alone and with such artists as Clara Butt, Ysaye, de 
Pachmann and others. 

On December 30, 1916, he sailed for America, and here, 
as everywhere, won most unusual success. The entire 
press welcomed him as one of the greatest living cellists, 
and also one of the remarkable artists of the present day, 
for Maurice Dambois possesses not only admirable nat- 
ural gifts as a cellist, but joins to them as well remarkable 
ability as a player on various instruments and unusual mu- 
sical erudition, such as are seldom indeed found united in 
the person of one artist. 

Mr. Dambois’ first New York recital of the season on 
October 25, at Aeolian Hall, will be given under the aus- 


pices of the Aviation Committee of the National Special 
Aid Society. Mrs. William Allen Bartlett is chairman of 
the society which will be the recipient of the proceeds. 


Reception at the Kansas City Conservatory 





The Kansas City Conservatory of Music gave a recep- 
tion for the new teachers of its faculty last Thursday night 
in the Conservatory auditorium. A great many of our 
leading citizens who are vitally interested in the Canserve- 
tory and its progress and their wives were present, among 
them Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Kemper, Mr. and Mrs. W. T. 
Grant, Mr. and Mrs, Ben C. Hyde, and Mrs, Karl Klemm. 

J. A. Cowan, the president, made some delightfully clever 
and appropriate remarks, after which Allen Hinckley, head 
of the vocal department; John Thompson, of the piano de- 
partment, and Alice Lavelle MacDonald, head of the ex- 
pression department, rendéred a delightful program, and 
the evening passed all too quickly for those —— 

» oe B. 


Mme. Morreale to Resume Teaching 


Mme. Morreale, teacher of bel canto, is to resume 
instruction at her studio, Seventy-fourth street and Broad- 
way, New York City, October 1. A number of her pupils 
will = their professional debut in the musical world 
this fall 
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‘ ST. LOUIS, MO. 











St. Louis, September 22, 1917. 

The first of a series of four concerts covering the season 
was given on Monday and Tuesday nights at the Municipal 
Theatre by the St. Louis Pageant orus and Festival 
Orchestra, under the direction of Frederick Fischer. 

The offering was “Elijah,” and to give this oratorio out 
of doors is rather an unusual procedure. If there was 
anything lost in volume of tone and smooth finish due to 
heavy atmospheric conditions, it was quite counterbalanced 
by the beauty of green, with here and there a touch 
of the blazing banner of autumn, and the strangely inspir- 
ing effect that 250 voices makes upon one, out of doors, 
under the cover of surrounding darkness. 

The quartet of soloists included four friends to St. Louis 
—two old and two new. Mr. Whitehill and Mr. Lamont 
St. Louis was glad to welcome back, and Miss Kline and 
Miss Alcock, who, coming here as strangers, went away 
with a host of friends and admirers. Mr. Fischer’s choice 
was a very happy one, and we hope to hear this quartet in 
the later concerts of the society. The oratorio as a whole 
was well done and interesting, partly, perhaps, because it 
is so seldom heard in its entirety. One felt, on leaving 
that night, not pleased or satisfied as with other concerts, 
but uplifted. That, it would seem, is the acid test of ora- 
torio. Mr. Fischer has achieved. 

As clearly contrasted as black against white was the 
Tuesday with the Monday night program. This was solo- 





SOLOISTS AT ST. LOUIS. 
Forest Lamont and Clarence Whitehill. 
Cline and Merle Alcock. 


(Left) (Right) Olive 


ists’ night, and it proved to be audience night as well, for 
their choice of song was unquestionably just what was 
wanted. 

Forest Lamont did some exceeding good work in an aria 
by Giordano, not so well known as many, but very beauti- 
ful as expressed in the Lamont clarity and peculiar sweet- 
ness of tone. 

An interesting feature was the community singing of 
“Suwanee River,” during which was heard, well toward 
the rear, a voice of God-given sweetness singing with that 
intensely personal note which is clarion in folksongs. On 
turning, one located a young negress, quite abashed to 
find herself the center of so much attention. 

Olive Kline’s well known solo, “The Shadow Song,” was 
a veritable shower of trills and runs, so lightly etched on 
the night air as, at times, to be almost ‘intangible, but charm- 
ing throughout and especially when accompanied by an 
echoing flute obligato. Verdi’s “O Don Fatale” was given 
a beautiful reading when Merle Alcock took it up. He 
voice is of that soft richness of tone which has in it dra- 
a power that was very telling in this selection. 

Whitehill was heard in Wagner’s arias, for which 
he 7. long been known and loved. He sang “Wotan’s 
Farewell” and the ae ¥ Fire” as only he sings them. 
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Lucy Gates Anticipates Forthcoming Tours 





“Nothing I have ever done,” declares Lucy Gates, “is 
of more acute interest to me than the appearances I am 
scheduled to make on forthcoming tours with the Barrére 
Ensemble and the Trio de Lutéce. We coloratura sopranos 
are accustomed to making our effects brilliantly, spectacu- 
larly—by the agility of a cadenza or a supernaturally high 
note; and this to me has always seemed so easy, so sort of 
average. 

“I do not wonder that fine instrumentalists revel in 
ensemble playing-—it is so much more difficult than just 
playing. Every bit of musicianship in me responds to the 
difficult but fascinating subordination demanded by the 
limitations of keeping in the picture. Surrounded by the 
artists of the Barrére Ensemble and the Trio de Lutece, | 
no longer feel like Lucy Gates with a high G, but like one 
of the instrumental voices, each blended to fit the other, 
and singing with one voice of many hues and colors. 

“Then, too, we have unearthed such exquisite songs which 
Mr. Barrére has arranged for his ensemble and Mr. Sal- 
zedo for the Trio de Lutéce. They have been such a joy 
to learn and to rehearse that I feel they must be a joy to 
our audiences.” 


Frederick Heizer Directs Post Orchestra 





Frederick Heizer, the well known musician of Sioux 
City, Ia. and son ‘of Mrs. Frederick Heizer, was made 
concertmaster of the post orchestra the week he reached 
Norfolk, Va. He has organized a string quartet with a 
violinist from the St. Louis Orchestra, a icago cellist 
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and a young musician from Des Moines, viola player. 
Frederick Heizer does not know how long he will be de- 
tained at the post, as they are organizing new training sta- 
tions throughout the South. His mother has just been 
appointed one of the examiners of the piano department 
of the Ohio State Music Teachers’ Association, to take the 
place of Dean Frank Nagle, of Des Moines. 


Cincinnati Conservatory Echoes 





The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music is this season fur- 
nishing from its alumni and certificate holders a large num- 
ber of schools and colleges with teachers along all lines. 
Among those who have recently received appointments are 
Katharine Russell, ’16, head of the piano department of 
Galloway College, Searcy, Ark.; Gertrude Isidor, '14, head 
of the violin department of Florida Woman’s College, 
Tallahassee, Fla.; Wanetah Kleiser, '17, teacher of violin 
at Millersburg, Ky.: Iva Gottschalk, supervisor of public 
school music of Butler County; Sarah and Mary White, 
16, teachers of voice and piano at Chowan College, 


Murfreesboro, N. C.; Harold Davidson, '17, teacher 
of piano at Grand Island College and Conservatory, 
Grand Island, Neb.; Helen Kelso, supervisor of pub- 


lic school music, Waveland, Ind.; Emma M. Kelley, 
supervisor of public school music, Berckley, W. Va.; Mary 
Pauck, supervisor of public school music, St. Mary’s, 
Ohio; Ardene Phifer, ’17, head of piano department of 
Marionville College, Marionville, Mo.; Lucile Roberts, ’16, 
head of the vocal department of Meridian Conservatory 
of Music, Meridian, Miss. 

The large registration in the violin department causes 
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GENEVIEVE VIX, THE SOPRANO. 
Out for her morning exercise near San Sebastian, Spain, the 
watering place where the Spanish royal family spends each sum- 
mer and where Mile. Vix was during the past summer. She 
makes her American debut with the Chicago Opera Association 
in “Manon” early in November. 





Signor Tirindelli to be very optimistic about the con- 
servatory orchestra. Rehearsals will be called shortly pre- 
paratory to an ambitious season. 

Word has just been received that Dr. Stillman Kelley's 
former pupil, Wallingford Riegger, has been appointed 
conductor of a San Francisco orchestra. The opening 
concert is fixed there for September 23. 

Harold Morris, ’13, graduate from the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, now located in New York, has been 
giving a series of concerts with Mme. Foret in the train- 
ing camps in New York and vicinity, and will devote much 
of his time this seasorf to similar activities. 





Arthur Shattuck Opens Concert Season 





Circumstances have made it necessary for Arthur Shat- 
tuck to open his concert season earlier than had been in- 
tended, and he will! play for the first time this season on 
October 29 as soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra in Detroit. This makes Mr. Shattuck’s third engage- 
ment with the Detroit Orchestral Association in four years. 
The Kansas City Symphony Orchestra has also re-engaged 
this splendid artist for a January date in that city, where a 
season ago his success was astonishing. 

Having recently entered the ranks of piano teachers, 
Mr. Shattuck presented a number of his advanced pupils 





ARTHUR SHATTUCK’'S HOME, 
Neenah, Wis 


in a recital at his summer home at Neenah, Wis., on Sep- 
tember 14. The program was given by Minette Warren, 
St. Paul; Gladys Brainerd, Grand Junction, Colo.; Miss 
Straud, Oshkosh, and Mae Doelling, Chicago. 
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light. She swings freely and 
easily into an accurate and con- 
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misses the delicate poetry of 
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Evening Transcript, Boston, 
Mass., Nov. 24, 1916. 
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Harrison Keller and Stewart Wille Drafted 


Harrison Keller, violinist, and Stewart Wille, pianist, 
two prominent Boston musicians, have been drafted for 
army service. They were both selected as a part of the 
first quota,- and have been ordered to report this week 
at Camp Devans, Ayer, Mass., where they will become 
members of the same company of the 302nd Massachu- 
setts infantry. Profiting by the example of Percy Grainger, 
Mr. Keller has found time to master intricacies of the 
saxaphone, and as Mr. Wille is similarly equipped, it is 
probable that both young men will be assigned to the 
band section, 

Mr. Keller and Mr. Wille have just returned from an 
extended tour for the Redpath-Horner Chautauqua. Their 
engagement began in California on April 29 and ended in 
Kansas on September 10, In the interim, they traveled 
through eight States, giving a total of 137 concerts. Their 


HARRISON KELLER AND STEWART WILLE. 
programs were various, but consisted generally of a 
sonata and miscellaneous solo groups. Without exception, 
they were everywhere received with enthusiasm. 

The present season would have been a very busy one 
for both Mr, Keller and Mr. Wille, who planned to con- 
tinue their ensemble work. A fall tour of fifty concerts 
in the East and a longer Western tour after the New 
Year are among the engagements that they have been 
compelled to cancel. Neither Mr. Keller nor Mr. Wille, 
however, is wasting time with vain regrets, but, to the 
contrary, both are undertaking their duties as soldiers 
with the same enthusiasm that has marked their progress 
as musicians. 


Klibansky’s Busy Artist-Pupils 


Artist-pupils of Sergei Klibansky are continually in the 
public eye, for among them are singers who are prominent 
and successful, occupying prominent positions in the church 
and concert field. Gilbert Wilson, bass, and Lotta Mad- 
den, soprano, have been engaged to give a concert at the 
First Baptist Church, Long Branch, N. J., October 8. 
Alvin Gillett, baritone, sang September 2 at Aeolian Hall 
at a patriotic concert under Scottish-American auspices. 
Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, will give a recital at 
Amsterdam, N. Y., October 9; she also sang with Francis 
Stetson Humphrey at a concert in Ridgefield, Conn., Sep- 
tember 21. 

Mr. Klibansky will give his first artist-pupils’ recital at 
the Fifty-seventh Street Y. M. C. A., New York, October 
11. He gave a most successful recital with three artist- 

upils at the Stamford, Conn., Yacht Club, September 12. 

he Stamford Advocate said next day: 


ENJOYABLE CONCERT. 
Serce:r Kuipansxy’s Artist-Purits Dericut AvuDIENCE AT THE 
Yacut Crus. 

Last night, at the Stamford Yacht Club, many people attended 
the concert given by artist-pupils of Sergei Klibansky, the well 
known vocal instructor of New York. Partly explaining Mr. 
Klibansky’s splendid work as a teacher is his own unique per- 
sonality. An incalculably effective influence, itself of eat in- 
dividuality, results not only from more direct qualities, but from 
a kind of self subordination for the sake of studying and respect- 
ing the personality of each of his pupils. Last night’s concert 
was conspicuously successful, and showed some of the possibilities 
that may develop under the direction of one who ssesses the 
fundamental requisites of the ideal teacher, besides being a real 
artist himself, with a mastery of the knowledge of the art, acquired 
through extensive studies in Europe. é 

A keenly appreciative audience gave the artists the spetomse and 
oun that they so well deserved and repeatedly recalled them to 
the stage. 


George Edwards, California 
Composer and Pianist 


George Edwards, composer-pianist, whose melolog 
“The Hunter” made a sensation at a Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra concert last season, has moved to La 
Jolla, the Beautiful” (California) to live. He will con- 
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The enterprising Montreal manager, 
is bringing many famous artists to that 
city th’s season. 
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tinue his successful San Diego studio, however. Mr. Ed- 
wards has recently finished an “American Symphony,” 
which is expected to be given by some of the Western or- 
chestras this year. A song of his, “Summer Pools Are 
a Thine Eyes,” wili shortly be published by an Eastern 
ouse, 

Mr. Edwards has been engaged by the Amphion Club of 
San Diego to present a “MacDowell Day” program on the 
birthday of the famous composer. 


Breil Goes to Buffalo to Attend 
Opening of “The Sky Pilot” 


Joseph Carl Breil, composer, attended the opening of 
“The Sky Pilot,” for which he has written some incidental 
music, in Buffalo, September 17. 

Mr. Breil, it will be recalled, wrote the music for “The 
Legend” (a new lyric tragedy in two acts, book by Jacques 
Byrne), “The Climax,” “The Birth of a Nation” and 
“Intolerance.” 
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New York. 


Brooklyn Choral Art Club, December 20, 1917. 
Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra, December 
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23, 1917. 
Youngstown (Ohio) z Xmas Concert, Decem- 
ber 26, 1917. 
Pittsburgh, Erie, Boston, early January. 
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What Isolde Menges Is Doing 


Harold Edie, the manager of Isolde Menges, has booked 
about one hundred recitals for that artist this season in 
Canada, and after she has finished her tour she will 
leave for England, where numerous engagements await 
her in September, October and November of 1918. In 
December of that year she has planned to come to New 
York for four recitals here. Miss Menges’ Eastern 
Canadian season opens at Massey Hall, Toronto, October 
&, and she will play a second recital there at the end of 
the same month. he tour commenced September 3, and 
up to the present moment exceptional success has attended 
every performance of the extremely gifted young violinist. 
She devotes a great deal of her spare time to educational 
work, giving children’s recitals and talks on music. 

In the Hamilton, Ontario, Spectator, September 4, 1917, 
one reads that Miss Menges “displayed qualities of robust 
tone and virility of technic usually associated with the 
strong executive abilities of noted male violinists.” In 
Hamilton Miss Menges created a sensation by playing six 
different programs there in one week. The Hamilton 
Times, in speaking of the first recital, said: “Never did 
Elman, Ysaye, Kubelik or Kreisler have an audience more 
enraptured.” The Hamilton Herald remarks: “Miss 
Menges has wonderful command over her instrument. 
Her playing suggests a beautiful gem perfectly cut and 
highly polished: on all its facets.” The eulogy of the 
Hamilton Daily Times is a long one, and one of its pas- 
sages is this: “As an artist Miss Menges is simply won- 
derful, and to this must be added her personal charm. 
She is a living embodiment of genius. She is undoubt- 
edly one of the greatest artists that Hamilton music 
lovers have had the opportunity of hearing.” After Miss 
Menges’ concert in Belleville, Ontario, the leading paper 
of that city wrote: “For a half century to come, residents 
of Belleville will look back with delight upon last night’s 
feast of virtuosity supplied hy Isolde Menges, one of the 
greatest violinists in the world. Those who were not 
there missed one of the historic events of this city, and 
no words can describe the loss thereby sustained.” 


Heniot Levy’s Many Activities 





Heniot Levy enjoyed a few weeks’ rest, after a strenuous 
season, at his summer home in Estes Park, Colo. He is 
now back to his duties in Chicago, and besides teaching at 
the American Conservatory and preparing programs for 
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HENIOT LEVY AT ESTES PARK, CAL. 
The above was taken while Mr. Levy was spending his vacation 
in the West. 


his recital work, the gifted pianist-composer finds time to 
write new compositions. At present he is writing a 
“Chanson sans Paroles” and a “Passacaglia” for violin 
and piano, sixteen songs, and several piano compositions. 
Three of his latest works have been published by Carl 
Fischer, including “Poeme de Mai,” minuet and mazurka. 
Mr. Levy will give his annual Chicago recital under the 
direction of F. Wight Neumann, on March 24, 1918, for 
which he is preparing an interesting program. Many out 
of town dates have been arranged for the popular artist 
and altogether he will have an unusually busy season. 


Boston Admires Stokowski 





An article which is of interest to the admirers of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and that organization’s splendid 
conductor, Leopold Stokowski—and their name is legion— 
appeared in the Boston Transcript. The article itself occu- 
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pies two columns in the paper, only a brief excerpt being 
given herewith: 

Without conspicuous individual virtuosity in its members beyond 
the requirement of any modern band, the Philadelphia Orchestra 
is remarkable for the continuous evenness of its personnel; its 
attack, unanimity of ensemble and finesse of tonal gradations be- 
speaks excellent material and an admirable sense of co-operation 
with its conductor. The preereme for the current season display 
common sense and versatility in their makeup; they reveal a search- 
ing catholicity and inclusive proportion, not neglecting the educa- 
tory element furnished by the classics, yet receptive to music of 


today. 

Ob Mr. Stokowski as a conductor it is easy to be expansive. 
Leading without scores, he does not need the printed page to re- 
mind him of “cues.” He attains thereby a fluid spontaneity in 
which detail and structural effect are notably combined. He pos- 
sesses a beat that is paradoxically firm yet supersensitively plastic 
in its variation of nuance. His interpretations are marked first of 
all by a sure grasp of the fundamental musical expression, a pen- 
etrating sense of value which is remarkable for its intuitive posi 
tiveness. But this basic command of interpretation is diversified 
in an unusual extent by the subtle variety of nuance, characteristic 
accent and vivid impinging of dissonance which he infuses into 
multifarious details. This felicitous welding of animating detail 
to larger outline constitutes the basis of a skill which enables 
Mr. Stokowski to transform well worn works into rejuvenated 
masterpieces of a composer whose “message” in the light of this 
illumination seems destined to enter.upon a new lease of esthetic 
life. To restore thus a master whose mus‘c has seemed in a pre- 
carious position, speaks convincingly for Mr. Stokowski’s mastery 
of his profession. He has not only a devoted and pliant orchestra, 
a public which gives him silent and almost breathless attention, but 
a hall the acoustic properties of which permit a just and flattering 
resonance to the works performed. He has the cordial support of 
oe seers and committees of the orchestra which warmly uphold 

is plans. 

_New York has known and applauded Mr. Stokowski more espe- 
cially for his successful presentation of the Mahler eighth sym- 
phony, a success which was the legitimate outcome of mature and 
thoughtful study, with concentration of resource and unanimity 
of enthusiasm to carry Svese the courageous and exacting plan. 
It is to be hoped that the Philadelphia Orchestra and its talented 
conductor will journey to Boston before long. For Boston, equipped 
with a superb orchestra and a conductor whose recognition is not 
merely national but international, has a public whose loyalty does 
not prevent it from estimating generously and unfalteringly the 
merits of visiting organizations, 


Clarinda B. Smith—Soldier? 





Usually typesetters’ mistakes are inexcusable, especially 
in cases where an important date or a singer’s name is 
sadly mixed up. Then is the artist truly justified in raking 
the editorial department of a publication—so to speak— 
“over the coals.” But in these war times, when the air 
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is saturated with the “draft,” “Yaphank,” and “singing for 
the soldiers”—the latter being mentioned so often in the 
Musicat Courter these. days—it is litthe wonder that the 
poor deluded typesetter gave Clarinda B. Smith the title of 
“soldier” instead of “soprano” in the issue of September 
27 of the MusicAt Courter. In a word, had the singer 
lived in Russia at the present time, the mistaken title would 
cause absolutely no stir. 











CHARLES WAGNER SAYS: 


“I think managers do not study each in- 
dividual artist enough and take entirely too 
many under their direction. Every artist 
should have distinct management. For 
instance, the management of Maud Powell, 
the greatest woman violinist of our time. 
That is a special example of good adver- 
tising.” 


JOHN McCORMACK’S 


ought to know. 


MAUD POWELL’S sole manager is: 
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M Seger 1400 Broadway, New York 
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THE CRISIS IN AMERICAN MUSICAL ART 
By WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 














a light hitherto unknown to them, will have much to do in 
the formulation by ourselves of a just estimate of our own 
powers. In current history we shall likely be the deciding 
factor. American invention, practicality, resources and 
courage will revivify a worn out world, both now and dur- 
ing the reconstruction period. The man who in a crisis 
throws his powers into the balance and turns wavering 
effort into success, wins unique credit. And it is with 
nations as with individuals. 

To the revolution of our own heightened ardent loyalty, 
foreign countries are about to add another revolution by 
making us believe more firmly in ourselves. And in no 
aspect can that revolution be more fruitful than in our own 
attitude toward our own art. In practical advance, in inven- 
tion, in resources we have fully recognized our supremacy. 


When the present war is ended, nothing will remain the 
same as in the years preceding it. It is not a question of 
resulting conditions in one particular section, but in both 
hemispheres. And it is safe to say that the good brought 
to the world by a world war will be as great as the agony 
it has inflicted, One phase of the change to us, the greatest 
impelling phase of all, will be that people will think for 
themselves more deeply and more thoroughly than they have 
ever done before. Consequently, the masses will get a truer 
focus on things and view them in a clearer light. People 
in all countries will grow more intensely nationalized in 
fecling and that is a something needed nowhere more 
strongly than in America. 

Prior to the war we had lapsed into a state of loving our 


country in the abstract, no individual effort of our own } ¢ hull 1 our. 
heing necessary to protect it with things going on so com- When it came to things artistic we were timid in our self- 
fortably. Giving our love mainly to the special section in assertion. We are about to have our self-belief strength- 
which we lived, because we called it home, the nation as an ened by a world belief, The impetus of this new point of 


view toward our art will come as strongly from without as 
from within. For this reason the great chance of American 
musical artists, both composer and executant, has arrived. 
If not utilized to the limit, decades must pass before evolu- 
tion can bring what revolution now fully offers. 

The great public is always the deciding factor in the suc- 
cess of any musician; the one logical thing for the musician 
to do is to make the great public accept him. The new era 
- in things, bringing a new point of view with the former, 

wil) make easier the task of accomplishing the aims of the 
latter. But the musician must live up to the situation, and 
LENA DORIA DEVINE that is where the utilizing of his great chance enters. 
Pupil of Francesco i 
——= VOCAL STUDIO —— 


Until now the masses generally have not been fully aroused 
1425 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


entity meant too little to us. We took a provincial, not a 
national, point of view. The awakening process has begun; 
with every episode of suffering to which we are subjected 
as a people it will grow, grow with a tremendous forceful- 
ness that has not existed since the Revolution. 

Che fact that foreign nations now look upon America in 











in a national sense since the period of the Civil War, then 
we had neither native executants nor composers, such as we 
may claim today, to grasp an opportunity that was but 
feeble compared with the one now offered. 

Mme. Marchesi orce said that Americans preferred to 
accept ready made reputations because, being a’ young peo- 
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ple, they did not rely on their own judgment. There was a 
deal of truth in it, for the majority looked on artists as 
connoisseurs do on wine, a voyage improved them. Our 
singers and instrumentalists had charmed the old world gen- 
erally before we allowed them to charm us. We had to 
be told just how good they were before we would accept 
them on the basis of complete unreserve. Many have been 
ready to say after such received the accolade of foreign 
favor, “I knew that they could do it.” When instead they 
should have said, “I always knew they did do it.” 

Personally, I much prefer the village enthusiast who 
declares flat-footedly that the tenor in the local First Brick 
Church is better than Caruso, to the man who only first finds 
out that his next door neighbor is a great pianist after 
being deported to prove it. The fearless enthusiast at least 
has the courage of his convictions. If the man who really 
knows would cry his opinions from the housetops as gener- 
ously as does the man who knows nothing, things would 
move with decidedly more celerity. Again, if some of us 
had as strong appreciation of the talent of other musicians 
as we entertain regarding our own gifts, the world would 
be helped talentward to the extent that genius would be 
as plentiful as empty milk bottles. 

Very many things enter into the matter of expressing an 
opinion on music and musicians, until complexities grow 
manifold. If Mme. Quartet declares a singer faultless, 
Mme. Octet, with four more pupils to her credit, pronounces 
the voice in question badly placed. If Mrs. Smyth-Jones 
invites a soprano to sing for nothing at her soirée and is 
snubbed without regrets, we all know what she will say. 
These and kindred influences—for no matter how far re- 
moved they belong to the same genus—are the bane of 
music's progress. A type of local musician is frequently 
the greatest bar to art's advance. The personal equation is 
liable to loom more formidable than the question of justice. 
The slighting of a pet cat could be made to ruin locally 
the future of a symphony. 

With the people at large curiosity has played, and still 
plays, a great role in dragging auditors into a hall for con- 
cert or for anything else. Curiosity is laudable; without it 
we remain ignoraut. But curiosity as steady diet produces 
the worst known form of brain dyspepsia. Just before 
Sara Bernhardt came to America on her first visit, Roche- 
fort, of fire-eating memory, made a tearful speech declaring 
that Americans would go to see her act as they would to 
view a five-legged calf. After lapse of years they still flock, 
and even more industriously, to discover how a woman with 
one leg can carry through a love scene triumphantly. Mme. 
Bernhardt has, however, an art which holds her auditors 
and brings them back. The same may be said of any 
artist who, gaining his public by skilful proclamation, holds 
it. Some others have not possessed artistic virtues sufficient 
to keep them where well whetted curiosity designed. Con- 
sequently their own time and that of others unacclaimed 
but more deserving was wasted. Only Nero, the srreatest 
manager in history, knew how to cut such gordion knots 
for his performers were renewed for every program. 

An overwhelming loyalty to that which is our own will, 
even before the war's conclusion, sweep forward and dispel 
many hurtful things that now exist. Curiosity, at once a vice 
and a virtue, will go on forever in every land, but curiosity 
as a main cause to fasten general interest on artists will 
cease in face of the stronger, inspiring influence of national 
feeling. Should the war last long enough to burn into the 
hearts of the people the stamp of an ineradicable nation- 
alism, careless thoughtlessness, twin sister of idle curiosity, 
will give place to sympathetic appreciation. We shall know 
that our artists are our brothers, who have in America 
fought a longer fight than that of any war yet chronicled, 
and they have fought it bravely. 

The forecast must be radical for such a condition uni- 
versally has never before existed. The whole world is 
being crucified. None dare say where so many will have 
fallen, will have been maimed, will have suffered untold 
agonies, that their surviving compatriots will not be 
drawn nearer to each other, will not take a profounder 
interest in those about them. That in itself means a closer 
sympathy with the art and artists that are our very own. 
By this I do not mean Chauvanism, the American mind is 
too broadly receptive for that. 

To this tremendous cohesion, this unity of thought and 
purpose by the people must be added the respect, con- 
fidence and sympathy with which other nations will look 
up to us, and the vast faith they will repose in our future 
efforts because of achievements by which we shall have 
proved ourselves. We are a young nation; young nations 
like small countries are keenly sensitive to outside opinion. 
Once trusted implicity, pore» Minn grows with them in all 
directions, and with us one of these directions will be belief 
in our own art. No longer will our musicians need exten- 
sive voyagings to bring back foreign made opinions, the 
homemade variety will suffice. We shall become in art a 
law unto ourselves. 

But it is not enough that the war and foreign opinion 
shall unify and strengthen the general public in its attitude 
toward native art. The artists themselves must realize their 
part in the general unification. They alone cannot stand 
still when all the rest of the world has fixed its eyes upon 
a new horizon. Instead, they must fully realize their great 
chance and act accordingly to grasp it. Opera, orchestral, 
oratorio and concert organizations, and music clubs must 
either fall into line with the new order of things by full 
practical recognition of American musical art and artists 
or be passed on as both unpatriotic and unrepresentative. In 
these general directions the mood of the people must be 
recognized. They will not be satisfied with lukewarm 
response or procrastination. 

At the present moment our dead have not yet fallen on 
the field nor our maimed been brought home to us, but these 
things will come. Then it is that people will ponder in 
their hearts; then it is that they will be brought nearer to 
their own in art as in all else. If this condition does not 
silence petty cavilings and settle personal vanity and bick- 
ering, always active with small natures in the field of art 
as in all other fields, then nothing will avail. To efface 
such human weaknesses entirely would mean to efface a 
portion of humanity. But the situation will surely be 
modified and the motor car of art allowed to travel with 
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less Fn x of punctured tires because of tacks put in the 
road 

The executant artist has his part in the new order of 
things automatically indicated. First of all, singers must 
realize that the English language will experience a renais- 
sance. . Great change has come about in concert programs 
within recent years; even foreign singers hesitate to give 
a recital without including a group of American songs. 
People love to hear their own tongue. The German lied 
would never have gotten as far without its clientelé of 
music lovers who understood German. For a long time 
following the war the general public will not listen to a 
Lieder program sung in German. The lighter type of 
French songs with its inevitable l'amour and toujours goes, 
because its burden is understood. But both the higher 
type of French song and the German lied would make 
an entirely different appeal if audiences could know with- 
out consulting program book what it was all about. 

It is useless to try to make English rhymes from the 
foreign texts. However, a literal translation in blank 
verse, with due regard for accent and the proper word 
on the proper tone, is quite possible. It is rank nonsense 
to say that such translations, made by a man with gen- 
uine knowledge of singing, will be unsingable. Mme. Patti 
once said to me that English was a difficult language to 
sing only with those who did not know how to speak it. 
Liili Lehmann told me that she preferred the English 
language for singing above all others, because of its 
nobility. 

The American public, after long torture with songs in 
foreign tongues, is more than ready for the inevitable 
change. Only the British and Americans have been tol- 
erant of recitals in other than the vernacular. No other 
peoples would consider such situation. If American sing- 
ers want to grasp the tremendous value of the present out- 
look, they are going to give their people what their people 
want, and for that matter have long wanted, otherwise 
they would not have avoided song recitals with such fre- 
quency. Need it be said also that they will, for the 
same reason, want a just proportion of American songs 
which need no translation, and have the additional merit 
of springing from our own people? Opera managers will 
be confronted with the identical call to adopt the English 
language in performances under their direction, and it is 
merely a matter of time, which will be sharply shortened by 
coming conditions, when opera will be sung in English. 

To meet the new spirit of a more ardent national feeling, 
orchestral conductors and solo instrumentalists have their 
course clearly set; greater demand for American musical 
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Mme. Lydia Locke’s voice is a clear, high soprano 
of exceptional quality and recalls that of Melba at 
its best. “Lo! Here the Gentle Lark” was a classic 
gem and she attained the high notes and difficult 
staccato passages with the agility of Tetrazzini.— 
Philadelphia Evening Star. 
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production will give them a corresponding increase in com- 
positions for performance. And a new order of welcome 
will await them. 

This is no optimistic dream of an idealist; it is fore- 
cast of coming fact. Never before has the world been as it 
is today ; on every hand we find absolute revolution pro- 
gressing in conditions, To return to the former rut will be 
impossible, for nothing will remain as it has been in the 
past. If our musicians recognize that the spirit of the 
American people is ready whole heartedly to meet the 
movement, it only remains to them to make good their 
share in it as a unit. Things that centuries have not ac- 
complished are now being wrought overnight. 


Culinary Artists Entertain Noted Musicians 





Metropolitan opera artists and other musical celebrities 
were guests of the Pancrazi Brothers at the opening of 
their new hostelry on Columbus avenue, between Fighty- 
third and Eighty-fourth streets, New York, last week. 

After the twelfth or thirteenth course, Giuseppe Pancrazzi 
himself appeared from the innermost recesses of the sub- 
terranean kitchen and received such applause from the opera 
stars as they themselves would have been proud of in their 
favorite part. 

Among those present were: Cleofonte Campanini, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, Mr. and Mrs. Pasquale Amato, Giuseppe 
Bamboschek, Gabriclle Sibella, Mr. and Mrs. Alfredo 
Pisani, Maestro Burri Peccio, Fernando Carpi, Mr. and 





© Underwood & Underwood. 
GIOVANNI MARTINELLI, 
Chef Pancrazzi, and staff of culinary artists, 


Mrs. G. Fernelli, William Thorner, Ochmed Abdullah, Ed- 
ward Bernays, Mr. and Mrs. William Guard, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sarlobonis, N. Maranowska, Lionello Perero, Pietro Yon, 
Lina Yon, Emilio Roxas, Giovanni Bellini, A. Sontini, M. 
Wertheim, S. C. Yon, E. L. Barneys. 


Emma Roberts’ Many Orchestral Appearances 





Emma Roberts, contralto, will add two more to the 
already lengthy list of orchestras with which she has 
sung during this season, for it is now announced that 
she has been engaged as soloist with the Cincinnati Orches- 
tra under Dr. Kunwald. Miss Roberts also will make her 
initial appearance in Detroit in November with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. As given out some time ago, she 
will sing with the New York Symphony Society in both 
the regular series in Aeolian Hall and the Young People’s 
series at Carnegie Hall, and in Boston she will be heard 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra in Symphony Hall 
in December in an all-Russian program at a concert to be 
given under the auspices of the Business Women’s Club. 

During the past two seasons, which mark the extent of 
her career here since her return from Europe, Miss Rob- 
erts has sung with the Philadelphia Orchestra, the New 
York Symphony, the Chicago Symphony, the St. Louis 
Symphony and the Russian Symphony, and in June last she 
was the only contralto engaged for the Norfolk, Conn 
Festival, and at that time appeared with the Philharmonic 
Society of New York. 

Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra 
Again Under Arnold Volpe 


The Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra, of New York, 
announces its sixteenth season under the direction of Ar- 
nold Volpe. Rehearsals will be held on Sunday mornings, 
beginning October 14, and two public concerts are to be 
given at Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoons, January 20 
and April 28. All applicants for admission to the orches- 
tra should present themselves for enrollment and exam- 
ination at Terrace Garden, 155 East Fifty-eighth street, 
New York City, on Sunday morning, October 7, from 
10:30 to 12. Members are requested to register at the 
same time and place. 


Giuseppe Campanari Opens Season 


Giuseppe Campanari, for many years leading baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, resumed teaching for the 
season 1917-18 on September 17, at his residence-studio, 
668 West End avenue, New York. 
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O the fine soul 


in search of ex- 
pression, the Stein- 
way comes with an 
untold wealth of 
treasure. | Respon- 
sive as the wind harp 
to the wind, its won- 
derful mechanism has 
an almost human 
understanding of 
every mood. In the 
Steinway ’s tonal range 
each note of the 
human voice finds its 
perfect complement, 
sustaining it with sym- 
pathetic sweetness 
and flawless purity. 
In craftsmanship, the 
Steinway is as near 
perfection as human 
skill can make it. 
And here is a fact for 
your consideration: 
you can buy a Stein- 
way, with all its supe- 
rior worth, at a 
moderate price and 
on convenient terms. 


Write for illustrated 
literature about the 


STEINWAY 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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YEATMAS GRIFFITH 
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VIOLINIST 
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tution, Chautauqua, 
Permanent Address: MARCOSSON MUSIC SCHOOL, 807 The Arcade, Cleveland, 0 


SAM S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 
Oratorio $8 $8 Lecture Recitals 
Conductor and Manager of the Apollo Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 


Lehmann Violin School 


GEORGE LEMMANN —447 West 97th St., New York City 


AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR THE BEGINNER 
AS WELL AS THE ADVANCED PLAYER 


A otafl of the ablest assistants to meet every student's needs. Free 
inetruction in Theory of Music and Piano Playing All communica- 
tions should be directed to the Secretary MARY G. RUSSELL. 
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ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


PIANIST 


Secretary Margaret Rice. 325 Oakland Ave.. Milwaukee. Wis. 
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SOFIA STEPHALI MARIE KERN-MULLEN 
Seprano Contralto 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantly 
receives letters and inquiries, which are re lied to with 
all possible promptness. The service of bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—Editor’s note.] 

About Piano Player Rolls 

We have just bought what is called a player piano 
from a music house in Atlanta, and we have become 
very much interested in the different kinds of music 
rolls that are used. I read a circular which had an ex- 
tract from your paper, which said that there were 
player pianos made that would exactly imitate the 
playing of the great artists. I have heard several of 
the big musicians play the piano, and one time heard 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler play, and also a good many 
years ago | heard Xaver Scharwenka play the piano in 
Atlanta. I go to Atlanta to hear these great artists 
whenever they play there, but you can imagine the 
pleasure it would be to be able to have an instrument 
that would play exactly like these artists. Would you 
tell me whether there are instruments that will play 
exactly like these artists do? I am led to believe, 
through this circular that I received, that the playing 
is exactly like the artists play, and that these artists 
make the rolls that are used in these player pianos. 

I would thank you very much if you would explain 
this to me. If you answer this in your paper, will you 
send me a copy of the paper containing the answer, 
with a subscription blank, and I will subscribe for 
your paper, 

This letter from a Southefh city is given in full, as the 
subject is one that is attracting the interest of the whole 
musical world; at least in America, where the player piano 
has had so great effect upon the public in stimulating the 
interest in music—good music it should be said. There 
are many concerts given in which the player piano is used, 
both as a solo instrument and as an accompaniment for 
the voice or other instrument. 

Last January there was an article by Clarence Lucas in 
the Musica, Courter Extra, from which the following 
extract is taken, which will answer your letter authorita- 
tively. 

Tue New Prayer Pianos, 


Il have heard some of the new player jianos play exactly like 
the artists they were made to imitate. fone believe I coul 

not tell the difference in nine pieces as of ten. In the tenth 
piece the pianist might give a = and sudden accent that was 
more alert and electrifying, so to speak, than any accent the 
machine could give. And even here I may be wrong. The living 
artist is reproduced by the dead machine as perfectly as a line 
drawing is reproduced by a process lens in making a negative for 
a photographic print. Any one who knows anything about photo 

raphy knows of course that a photograph reproduction of a black 
and white picture can be made indisti bl 

the original, What, then, is missing? It is the presence of "the 
artist. Add the potent personality of Liszt himself to the ma- 
chine performance and the multitude would be as moved as ever 
it was when the great pianist was before them. Let the long 
closed blue and magnetic eye flash as of old and the tawny mane 
on the commanding head be seen again at the piano, and all the 
triumphs of the past would be repeated. The machine without 
the man cannot hypnotize the beholder. The ghostly and unseen 
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Please mention the names, if there are any, of some 
noted artists or concert players in the violin field who 
have begun studying at the age of nineteen or twenty. 

Is it true that Leopold Auer, the noted Russian 
professor, began viclin at twenty? 

It is usual for violin players, those who have been pub- 
licly successful, to commence their study of the instrument 
at an early age, their talent for that difficult instrument 
showing often at the age of four; there is a teacher in one 
of our large cities to whom several pupils were brought 
at that age, when the violins had to be specially made for 
the tiny hands. 

But while this is true it can be said equally that many 
who have only taken up the study at a later period have 
become proficient. It is a question of hard work and study, 
and while a boy of twenty might have to study several 
years before he was sufficiently qualified for public ap- 
pearances, there is no reason whatever why a career—and 
a successful one—should not be achieved. The young man 
of whom you write seems to have the qualities necessary 
for becoming a concert player. Playing the violin requires 
at least a love for the instrument and hard work. There 
is no less royal road to learning to play the violin than in 
acquiring proficiency on some other instrument. You know 
that while many artists have made their first appearance 
at an — age, there are many whose names are known 
all over the world that have commenced a career after. 
Oy were thirty years of age. 

Leopold Auer, who is called the Russian professor, al- 
though he was born in Hungary, began studying violin at 
the age of twelve. ‘He was born in 1845, and in 1857-58 
was a pupil of Dont at the Vienna Conservatory. After- 
ward he studied with Joachim. In 1863-65 he led the Dus- 
seldorf Orchestra. Since 1868 he has lived in Petrograd, 
where he has not only taught, but has played in public. 


Information About Giordano 


Can you give me any information in regard to the 
life of Umberto Giordano beyond the fact that he has 
written “Fedora,” “Andrea Chenier,” “Madame Sans 
Gene,” etc.? I would like very much to know where 








Pictures of 


Rafael Joseffy 
For Sale 


Photographs of Rafael Joseffy, two 
sizes ($3 and $5) taken two weeks 
before the great artist’s death. 

Also plaster casts of Joseffy’s hand 
for sale. Apply to Helen Joseffy, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 














fingers that play the piano like a living performer need 
but the human presence to make them seem like the warm an 
sinewy fingers of a man. , And yet this wonderful machine is 
sometimes called h an ly sneered at by 
tenth rate pianists who are not mechanical at all—not the ant 
mechanical, I assure you, for they cannot play. 

MECHANISM OF FINGERS AND MECHANISM OF AmpPico. 

Godowsky and Busoni played for me last week—that is to say, 
the mechanism of their gen was Cipested in effect by the 
mechanism of the ven. ——e ae pane I heard the tone, 
the accents, the ing, person equation of the artists 
themselves. In imagination I saw the shadowy forms of the 
pianists sitting in regal state before their humble servants the 
keys and commanding them to sing. And royally they sang. 
The mechanism of the machine made the mechanism of the piano 
produce tones that set agoing the mechanism of my ears. That 
is how I came to hear the same kind of sounds the mechanism of 
my ear causes me to hear when the mechanism Busoni and 
Godowsky’s hands compel the mechanism of the piano to do 
exactly as the mechanism of the machine does. 

ut as J. Landseer Mackenzie says: “The effect of that tone 
need not be mechanical.” Why not? If I am stone deaf the 
effect of that tone need not be mechanical. If I hear, then the 
effect of that tone is measured by the mechanism of my ears. 
But I assure J. Landseer Mackenzie that though I disagree with 
what was said I heartily agree with what was meant, which was 
that the tone does not necessarily remind the hearer that it is 
produced by mechanical means, 

There is a soul of music inside the cage of steel and wood we 
call a piano—as much of a soul as ever inhabited the more delicate 
violin and the more human voice. It matters not at all whether 
the mechanism that sets free the soul of sound is the entirely 
human mechanism of the voice, the partly human and partly 
artificial mechanism of the violin and the piano, or the entirely 
artificial mechanism of the player piano. 


A Great Concert Player 


Can you answer me in your Information Bureau 
whether one can become a great concert ig if he 
begins to study violin at the age of twenty, has great 
talent, has accomplished a great deal during the first 
fourteen months of studying violin playing, has gone 
as far as the Kreutzer etudes, is the possessor of great 
expression and the ability to play with much feeling. 





INFORMATION BUREAU 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


A department known as the Information 
Bureau has been opened by THE MusiIcaL 
CouRIER. 

Information on all subjects of interest to 
our readers will be furnished, free of 
charge. 

Artists, managers, clubs, students, the 
musical profession generally can avail them- 
selves of our services. We are in touch 
with musical activities everywhere, both 
through our international connections and 
our system of complete news service, and 
are therefore qualified to dispense informa- 
tion that will be valuable to our readers. 

Tue Musica Courter will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 

All questions received will be treated con- 
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he was born and when; with whom he studied, and 

where; whether he gained immediate success or had a 

struggle with poverty and adversity, and where the 

operas mentioned were first produced. It is asking a 

great deal, I know; but Giordano is not famous 

enough to ‘have much of any mention as to his life in 
any of the books on opera or composers that I can 
find in the library. 

Authorities differ as to the date of Giordano’s birth, 
one saying August 27, 1861, while Grove gives the date as 
1863. He was, however, born in Foggia, Italy, where he 
began the study of music. He completed his education at 
the Conservatory of Naples, studying under Serrao. Dur- 
ing the nine years of his student life he wrote his first 
opera, “Marina,” which, while it was not a success, at- 
tracted the attention of ‘the publisher Sonzogno, who gave 
him a commission for an opera and he wrote “Mala Vita,” 
which was produced in Rom@in 1892. This opera is usually 
alluded to by all authorities as his first opera. His next 
opera, “Regina Diaz,” was a failure. In 1896 “Andrea 
Chenier” was performed at Milan and proved to be “the 
greatest success of his career” up to that time. This opera 
was sung in Italy, then in London and finally in New 
York in the same year. The company, an Italian one, was 
brought to this country by Col. Mapleson, the opera being 
given in the Academy of Music on Fourteenth street. It 
was also sung in Boston by Col. Mapleson’s company. The 
“season” of this company in that city only lasted two 
nights, and this opera was given for the benefit of the 
stranded members of the organization. The singers se- 
lected this opera, as it gave the best opportunity for the 
entire company, soloists and chorus to show what they 
were capable of, artistically. The performance was a fine 
one and regrets from both the public and critics were ex- 
pressed that so excellent a company should not have had 
the chance to give other works of their repertoire. In 
1908 “Andrea Chenier” was sung at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House, also “Fedora,” which, while not a failure, was 
not so great a success as “Chenier,” although Caruso was 
one of the singers. “Siberia” received one representation 
at the Manhattan Opera House in 1908. 

“Mme, Sans-Géne” was heard for the first time on any 
stage at the Metropolitan Opera House on January 25, 
1915. Geraldine Farrar was the prima donna. The criti- 
cisms of this opera are so recent that they have not yet 
faded from the memory of the public. 

Verdi had a high opinion of Giordano and predicted 
great success for Sa in fact it was at Verdi’s suggestion 
that he wrote “Mme. Sans-Géne.” Giordano did not feel 
that the play would make a good libretto, the part of 
Napoleon offering difficulties that would be hard to over- 
come. Verdi thought that, as no one living had ever seen 
Napoleon, any presentation of the character would be ac- 
cepted by the public. So the opera was written, or, rather, 
begun a year previous to Verdi’s death, which occurred 
in 1901; but the complete work was only received in this 
country in time for the season of 1915, although it had 
bees promised for a number of years as one of the nov- 
elties. 

Verdi considered that Giordano would be his successor, 
artistically, so highly did he estimate the talent of the 
young composer; but unfortunately his works have not 
borne out this opinion. There are various differences as 
to the musical values of his operas, but up to the present 
time “Andrea Chenier” seems to be the one best liked 
by the public. 

Giordano lives in Milan. It was his intention to be pres- 
ent at the premiére of “Mme. Sans-Géne,” but the war 
prevented. 


Russian Symphony Orchestra Announces 
Engagement of Vocal Quartet 
for Spring Festival Tour 





John W. Frothingham, Inc., announces the engagement 
of the following quartet of soloists for the coming spring 
tour of the Russian Symphony Orchestra: Dora Gibson, 
soprano; Emma Roberts, contralto; George Harris, Jr., 
tenor and Edgar Schofield, bass- baritone. As all these 
singers are artists of wide experience and reputation, they 
form quite the strongest quartet which the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra has ever had on any of its festival tours. 

Miss Gibson has sung in opera at Covent Garden and 
with the Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company and in concert 
and oratorio under such noted conductors as Sir Henry 
Wood, Landon Ronald, Arthur Nikisch and Sir Thomas 
Beecham, and in America with the Boston and Russian 
Symphony Orchestras. Last May she was warmly 
praised for her work in connection with the Musical Art 
Society’s Festival at London, Canada. 

Miss Roberts upon the occasion of her debut in recital 
in New York last fall was greeted on every side as one 
of the most interesting newcomers in recent years. Prior 
to that she had sung outside of New York with several of 
the leading orchestras of the country and had taken a 
prominent part in festivals, including the last one given at 
Cornell University under Hollis Dann. In June last she 
was the only contralto engaged for the Norfolk, Conn., 
Festival, where she was associated with Alma Gluck, Flor- 
ence Hinkle, Mabel Garrison, Theo Karle, Reinald Wer- 
renrath, Lambert Murphy, Herbert Witherspoon, Fritz 
Kreisler and Efrem Zimbailist. 

Mr. Harris, who is soloist at Grace Church, New York, 
has already toured with the Russian Symphony and the 
St. Paul Symphony, and in addition to taking a place of 
prominence at the Worcester and Maine festivals, has sung 
with the Detroit Choral Society, the Rubinstein Club of 
New York, the Arion Club o ’ Providence, the Musical 
Art Society of London, Canada, and at the following col- 
leges and universities: Amherst, Smith, Williams, Vassar 
and Columbia. His repertoire includes all the modern and 
classic oratorios, as well as the tenor roles in such operas 
as are frequently given in concert form. 

Mr. Schofield, bass-baritone, is now entering upon his 
third year as soloist at St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 
York, the choir of which holds a pre-eminent place in 
America. He has sung practically around the world, 
having toured the British Isles, South Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand with the Quinlan Opera Company. His 
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more important choral engagements on this side of the 
ocean have included the Toronto Oratorio Society of To- 
ronto, Canada; the Musical Art Society of London, Can- 
ada; ‘the Oratorio Society of Columbia University, New 
York; the Choral Club of Waterbury, Conn.; the Denison 
University Festival at Granville, Ohio; with the Springfield 
Choral Society of Springfield, ‘Ohio, and the recent festi- 
vals held at Bay View, Mich., and the Canandaigua, N. Y 

Together with the now so popular Russian Symphony, 
these singers form an attractive combination for next 
spring’s festivals. Among the cities already booked are 
Indianapolis, Louisville, kron, Urbana, Springfield, Ill, 
Dayton, and points farther west and south in Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee and Kentucky. 
The months of April and May will be given up to this 
spring tour, which will be brought to a close after dates in 
Michigan and Canada the last week in May. 


Sir Henry Heyman Vacationing 





Sir Henry Heyman, the well known San Francisco vio- 
linist and pedagogue, has been spending his summer yaca- 
tioning at the various California resorts. When last heard 
from he was at Santa Barbara, where he was being enter- 
tained by Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Schirmer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Artur Bodanzky and other musical personages of impor- 
tance. Previous to his Santa Barbara visit, Sir Henry 
was the guest for a week of Mr. and Mrs. Paderewski at 
Paso Robles. Before he left San Francisco, Sir Henry 
was enabled to meet Jascha Heifetz at the steamer on the 
arrival of that violinist from across the Pacific. 


French Music and American Charity 





French music and American charity met in the Building 
of Fine Arts at Bar Harbor, Me., on the afternoon of 
August 30, when Marcia van Dresser and Carlos Salzedo 
gave a joint concert for the work of “Reconstruction in 
France.” Well over $1,000 were raised. Beside many 
musical notables, society was abundantly and enthusiasti- 
cally present. The program was French throughout, Miss 
van Dresser giving songs by Duparc and Faure and Mr. 
Salzedo’s numbers including, beside several of his ‘own 
compositions, selections by Pierné and Grandjany. 
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ON THE BEACH AT MUSICOLONY, R. I. 


Seated, left to right: Mrs. Arthur Middleton, Arthur Middleton 
and Marie de Kyzer-Cumming. Standing, left to right: Walter An- 
derson, the New York manager, and Duncan Cumming. 











FREDERICK 


GUNSTER 


TENOR 


Address: care of 
MUSICIANS CLUB 
62 W. 45th St., New York City 

















CELESTINE CORNELISON 


MEZZO SOPRANO % 
CONCERTS VOCALINSTRUCTION 
STUDIO 705 THE ARCADE 

CLEVELAND OHIO. @ 











Lillian Heyward 


SOPRANO 


CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 


gemeat 
FOSTER & DAVID - 500 Fifth Ave., New York 





FRANCIS Metropolitan Opera, N.Y. | DUET 

FLORENCE 3 Chicago Opera, Chicago RECITALS 
Royal Opera, Berlin 

EASTON- Covent Garden, London | CONCERTS 





Private Address, Port Washington, L. I., N. Y. 


Management Daniel Mayer, Times Bldg., N. Y. 





Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning 


will hold a Normal Training Class for 
Teachers, September 20th, New York 
City. For booklets and information 
address 

8 West 40th Street, New York City. 





THE DUNNING 
SYSTEM =| % 


Improved Music Study 
for beginners 


Harriet Bacon Macdonald 


Norma! Teacher 
Teachers’ Courses, 5 weeks, lessons daily, Chi- 
September roth; Dallas, October aand, 
Teachers’ Course, 3 months, 2 lessons 
each week, Chicago, January 7th, 1918. For 
booklets and information address 


122 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 














supply them with all particulars 
tours of Katharine 


EMIL BUCKER 


(Concert and Theatre Bureau) 
22 Simpang, Soerabaia, Java, Dutch East Indies 


Artists considering tours in the Far East are requested to communicate with Mr. Bucker who will be pleased to 
cially as to Java and Sumatra, where he has directed the 
n, Paul Dufault, Mirowitsch and Piastro, etc. 
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e Weeks Tour Through to the Pacific 
Coast beginning October |5th, 1917 


ISADORA DUNCAN 


The Celebrated Classic Dancer 


and Pupils of her School at Bellevue, near Paris, 
and a Symphony Orchestra 








NEW YORK CITY 


MANAGEMENT: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY 
Chickering Piano Used L 























MAX LIEBLING *252: 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address: 626 Seventh Ave. Phone 2490 Circle, N.Y. CITY 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 


a641 GIRARD AVE., SO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MME. CARRIE BRIDEWELL 


CELEBRATED CONTRALTO, 
Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
145 East Thirty-fiith Street . . . New York City 











FRANK FRUTTCHEY 


ECTURES ON MUSIC. 
Available for Universities, Schools, Teachers’ Associations, etc. 
Address, Reom 80, 213 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


WITHERSPOON iss 


Metropolitan Opera Avallable tor Concert and Oratorio 
Address: Management, Wollsohn Musical Bureau 
i Weet 4th Street - - - New York 











MARIE SUNDELIUS Serra 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co, 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
HORTENSE 


DORVALLE 


Dramatic Soprano 
Available tor C rt and G 4 Opera 


108 East 17th St,N.Y.  Phome 1896 Stuyvesant 
REINALD WERRENRATH 


BARYTONE 


























BUREAU 
New York 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL 


Management, 


1 West sth Street 


Chickering Piano Used. 


BEATRICE HARRISON 


CELLIST 


“The Greatest Woman who ever drew 
bow across the strings.”—F ritz Kreisler 


in America—-Seasons 1916-17 and 1917-18 


ement: 
MAURICE and GORDON FULCHER, 8 W. 40th St., New York 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


In America Entire Season 1917-18 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, 


Broad aero York 
ay, New 
"<1h lower Pane Used 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen” ; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 


in English.” 























40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N. W., London 


Oscar SAENGER 


Teacher of Famous Opera and Concert Singers 


From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishing 
for concert, oratorio, recital and opera. 























Will resume teaching October first. 





STUDIO: 6 E. Siet Street, New York 
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MONICA GRAHAM STULTS SUMMERING. 


Below, Monica Graham Stults and her two babies, Barbara, aged 
twenty months, and Mary Caroline, aged four years and four 
months, Anna Murphy is the little girl directly behind Mrs. 
Stults. Above, the well known recitalist and her accompanist, Mrs. 


Murphy in hiking costume. 





Boston Grand Opera Director 
Discusses Failure of American . 
Singers to Grasp Opportunities 





“An anomalous state of affairs, unprecedented in the 
memory of song, exists today in the realm of grand opera,” 
asserts Max Rabinoff, the impresario of the Boston Grand 
Opera Gompany, who, from his pinnacle at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Building, has more than an ordinarily good view 
of the musical field. It requires no powerful lens for Mr. 
Rabinoff to discover productive possibilities, as has been 
shown by two years of successful transcontinental tours by 
his organization. 

“The harvest as weighed by public approval has been 
plentiful, the fertility of the soil has exceeded expectations ; 
but the tillage,” he considers, “has been imperfect. With 
golden opportunities unrivalled in any quarter of the earth 


lying at the feet of American singers, except in rare in-~ 


stances they have yet to learn how to seize hold of them.” 

“The fault lies with the tilling,” declared Mr. Rabinoff, 
when asked why America has to date failed to present 
opera artists equal in accomplishment to the famous group 
of men and women of Rubini’s day. 

“The soil is not turned deeply. In a day of tractors we 
are still using hand plows in the field of music. The lure 
of ready money and the living cost have left the rarms idle 
and unless strong arms are conscripted to remove the weeds 
that overpower the young crops we shall continue planting 
the seeds of talent to small purpose. 

“There is a growing number of American opera singers 
whose achievements are noteworthy. Their success has 
been dearly bought, through little fault of their own, and 
they deserve in a sense greater credit than the celebrities 
of old who faced no such obstacles as exist today. Every 
one knows that for each operatic success there are a thou- 
sand failures. If such were true of ordinary business we 
would presently revert to barbarism. 

“Not merely one cause but many are accountable for the 
multiplicity of failures among singers and the inability to 
increase our native talent. When we have enumerated 
popular and family prejudice against musical vocation, 
incompetent instruction, expense, bad management and 
sheer competition—the latter causes being largely respons- 
ible for the first—we can account for much. But we have 
not touched the vital cause. 

“The great stumbling block in the pathway of vocal art 
is menta! confusion induced by unremitting conflict waged 
among a legion of vocal methods, each pitted against every 
other, each claiming to be in the right, each defended by 
awed but fickle cchorts. There is a mild, perennial reign 
of terror in music ascribable to distrust. Nine-tenths of 
the skepticisny and impoverishment, ‘which have in turn 
made war upon talent, are the product of academic rivalry. 

“The ambitious young artist finds himself in a sad 
predicament, and, like the man in the fable who tried to 
follow all suggestions as to who should ride the mute, is 
likely to fall off the bridge. Want of faith and failure 
to concentrate are supposedly typical American faults, and 
it is certain that compensatory American resourcefulness 
can never turn out opera voices like Ford cars. 

“There is nothing in leaving the blame at studio doors 
and perhaps too little to be gained. Studio doors have 
hard panels for the heaviest knockers. However, since 
teaching the young idea to shoot is less difficult than dis- 
arming pedants, the best of the situation must be made by 
resorting to fireside philosophy. 

“et us stop worrying because A declares bel canto to 
be a lost art, while B advertises himself as its true and 
only exponent; let us turn a deaf ear to C, who inveighs 
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against all methods, as such, and to D, who declines to 
absolve modern hygiene and twentieth century climate 
from complicity; let us try patience with E, who believes 
that the best voices are refused hearings out of blind 
prejudice. By all means let us give the teachers a rest for 
a while and fix responsibility where it more truly belongs— 
upon the puoil. 

“Let the pupil understand at the outset that there are 
blighting frosts and withering suns at every stage of the 
journey, that his judgment must be as great as his voice, 
that if he 1s worthy he will receive fair hearing eventually. 
Restore the courage of young musicians and instil them 
with patience and a will to work and much of thg outcry 
against conditions will die away. Jog young Art out of his 
dreams, long enough at least to teach him to cope with 
puny but more persistent antagonists. Disperse the notion 
that one can qualify for opqga while doing office work 
down town. Postpone the debut yet another season. 

“Never before have there been such rewards for faithful 
musical effort--not simply because greater obstacles entail 
more surely the survival of the fittest. There is an all 
powerful music demanding public to be satisfied and the 
purse is overflowing. Recognition and honor are accorded 
the victors in such measure as to make a Roman triumphal 
entry but a feeble show. 

“When we shall have opened all the doors and windows 
of our house of music and allowed the fresh breezes of 
optimism to disperse the foulness of skepticism, when we 
shall have learned to do the simplest household duties and 
do them well and to be patient withal, a newer and more 
magnificent edifice will be ready for opening—then to admit 
future generations of aspirants from a broader and more 
level highway.” 


Mary Jordan’s Aeolian Hall Recital, November 15 


Mary Jordan, contralto, will give her New York recital, 
Aeolian Hall, Thursday evening, November 15, 1917. Her 
program will consist of groups in Italian, French, Russian, 
English, and Miss Jordan also will add songs in Hebrew. 

There is a big season in prospect for this singer. It in- 
cludes a tour of the Pacific Coast. She will sing in “The 
Messiah” with the New York Oratorio Society, December 
27, and October 17 in a concert at Bradford, Mass. 





Merle Alcock for Middle West Tour 





Merle Alcock, contralto, has been engaged for a tour of 
the Middle West, which will include fifteen recitals during 
three weeks, commencing October 28 in Oklahoma City. 
Miss Alcock has just returned after a successful two days’ 
appearance with the St. Louis Pageant Choral Society. 
She began singing Sunday, September 23, at the Church 


of the Divine Paternity, where she is contralto soloist. 
| TEACHER OF SINGING 


Telephone Columbus 8462 50 West 67th St., New York City 


Teacher of Allen Hinckley, Marie Morrisey, Wilfred Glenn, 
Enrichette Onelli, Edgar Schofield, Katherine Galloway, 
Thomas Conkey, Esther Dale. 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


General Manager, Cosmopolitan Opera Co., Inc. 
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Noted Chamber Music Organizations 
in People’s Series 





For the eighteenth season the People’s Symphony Con- 
certs announce two series of six chamber concerts each, at 
Washington Irving High School, Irving place and Six- 
teenth street, New York. The Saturday evening course 
includes the following organizations: October 20, Flon- 
zaley Quartet; November 17, David and Clara Mannes; 
December 22, Trio de Lutece; January 19, the American 
String Quartet ;. February 23, the Margulies Trio; March 
23, the Kaufman Quartet. The Friday evening course in- 
cludes: November 2, the Letz Quartet, with Hans Letz, 
formerly of the Kneisel Quartet; December 7, the Barrere 
Ensemble; January 4, the Cherniavsky Trio; February 8, 
Olive Mead Quartet; March 8, the Edith Rubel Trio; April 
5, the Flonzaley Quartet. 

Students, workers, and those who cannot afford to pay 
the high prices usually charged, may attend these concerts 
at the special rate of one dollar for each series of six 
concerts, 

Owing to the war, there will be no immediate announce- 
ment of the society’s orchestral concerts. 


Albert Stoessel Joins the Colors 





Albert Stoessel, the American violinist, is another distin- 
guished musician who has gone to swell the ranks of the 
“Citizen Army.” Selected under the draft, he reported 
last Sunday at Camp Devans, Ayer, Mass., where he has 
become a member of the Three Hundred and Second 
Massachusetts Infantry. Mr. Stoessel was recently en- 
gaged as concertmaster of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra for the present season, a position which he has had 
to relinquish. *He has also had to cancel numerous book- 
ings in the East and Middle West, including concert tours 





ALBERT STOESSEL, 
Violinist. 


this fall with Amato and Martinelli, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

It is probable that Mr. Stoessel will be assigned to the 
band section, either as leader or as player, for, in addition 
to being a trained conductor, he has, at odd times, achieved 
certain skill with the cornet. While he will miss his concert 
activities almost as much as American music lovers will 
regret his absence from the concert stage, Mr. Stoessel is 
an ardent patriot and looks forward with pride to an op- 
portunity to serve his country. 


Reinald Werrenrath to Give “Surprise” Program 





After a record of eighty-one concerts without a- single 
cancellation last season, Reinald Werrenrath is looking for- 
ward to the busiest season in his career. More than fifty 
contracts already have been closed, including appearances 
with some of the most important orchestras and other musi- 
cal organizations in the country. 

In January and February, Mr. Werrenrath makes an ex- 
tended tour of the Pacific Coast, which will be his first 
engagement west cf Denver. His schedule includes three 
New York recitals; a well known New York critic has 
characterized Mr. Werrenrath’s recitals as being “a perma- 
nent institution which New York concert goers. cannot 
afford to miss.” 

The first one will take place at Aeolian Hall, October 24, 
and the baritone promises a surprise program, very different 
from those offered by him in the past ten years. 

In January, 1916, Mr. Werrenrath appeared in New 
Orleans in a joint-recital with Geraldine Farrar where he 
sang the “Vision Fugitive’ from Massenet’s “Hérodiade.” 
It was the first time that he had ever sung anything in 
French in that famous “Petit Paris.” He awaited the de- 
cision of the critics as to his French accent in fear and 
trembling. Very much to his surprise, he discovered that 
in the opinion of the well known impresario and critic, 
Harry Brunswick Loeb, his French diction was excellent— 
so good, in fact, that Mr. Loeb 1as heard to remark that 
one might question whether the name Werrenrath might 
not perhaps be Gallic. 

Encouraged by Mr. Loeb, whose knowledge of the French 
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language is superb, his father and mother both having been 
French, Mr. Werrenrath has decided to make the French 
language as well as French songs a part of him. He has 
been studying the language at the Berlitz School all sum- 
mer and is now coaching French songs with Gustave 
Ferrari, the well known composer who has just come over 
from England to conduct “Cliu, Chin, Chow” at the Man- 
hattan Opera House. 

Mr. Werrenrath will give a varied group of French songs 
and a group by Mr. Ferrari, two of which have been dedi- 
cated to the baritone and will be heard for the first time 
on any stage, and another which has been done abroad will 
be given for the first time in this country. Mr. Werrenrath 
refuses to divulge the rest of the “surprise” program and 
prefers to keep the public in suspense until the afternoon of 
October 24. 


Hackett Chosen for Elgar Choir Concert 





The annual concert by the Elgar Choir of Hamilton, 
Canada, will be given Monday, October 15, and the entire 
proceeds devoted toward a campaign for a Memorial Hail 
to “Our Boys in France.” As some well known artist 
always is engaged, the concert is recognized as one of the 
prominent musical events in Ontario. This year the com- 
mittee has chosen Arthur Hackett. 


Giorni’s Summer Recitals 
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Aurelio Giorni, the pianist-composer, was heard in a 
joint recital at Upper St. Regis Lake, New York, August 
29, with Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the composer; also in re- 
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Victor WITTGEN STEIN 
CONDUCTOR 
RECITALS 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO, with | the ‘Sigaldi Opera Company, in Mexico City F 
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(1) Mabel Garrison and her husband picking peaches. 


Their crop this year was a fine one. 
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WITH MABEL GARRISON AT VALOIS, N. Y. 
(2) “Contentment” 
(s) Paddling on Lake Seneca. 


(3) Bluff at the front of the lawn, overlooking the lake. 
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(4) The singer mowing hay. 








THE MANAGER 


By Merle Armitage 











One always looks for a general changing of New York 


managers during the course of a year; that is, many new 
names appear and many new names disappear. A chosen 
few, however, who have been tried and not found wanting, 


continue to add to their prestige, position and pocketbooks 
year after year, and these firms are usually those who are 
hendling the artists and attractions who have twenty-four 
sheet stands and three color window cards, and records— 
very, very popular records. 

This year has seen a shifting around and about of local 
managers. The war is in a measure responsible for this, 
but I prefer to think that the main reason is the survival of 
the fittest, for the concert direction of America is growing 
up, it is getting under way as a business, as a necessary 
business, and as a pleasant and profitable business. 

Some day there will be an organization, perhaps two or 
three organizations, that will control and direct concerts in 
America. They will eliminate the long jumps, with the re- 
sulting smaller fee, the evil of too many concerts in any 
one city, and many other things that we now accept as 


_Until that time comes, each man or woman must direct 
his own little concert kingdom as he sees fit, and as best he 
can. While the organization would be more effective, the 


present method is by far the more picturesque, giving, as it. 


does, a fine outlet for the versatile gifts of two or three 
people in each city. 

But things are changing. A few years back it was the 
local choir director, or the local organist, or teacher, who 
brought the artists to town. They brought them because 
no one else had interest enough in music to do so, and 
they should be rewarded for their bravery, for usually they 
faced a deficit for their reward. 

While clubs will probably always continue their artists’ 
courses, the large series more and more are being managed 
by men who entered upon their duties after a study of the 
local conditions, and with some knowledge of the game. If 
they had no actual experience, they very soon got it,and those 
who have been willing to pay and stay in are going to come 
out on top. These men have learned one truth that has 
many times been doubted by the lesser manager, i. e., that 
no artist is too big for any medium sized American city. 
The trouble is in getting them big enough. Another thing 
has been brought home to the chosen few—the value of the 
right kind of publicity. 

When more men and women cease to handle artists’ con- 
certs as a “side line” and get out and work their field, the 
less failures will be reported. The man who will put in 


Robertson Scores at Scotch Concert 





Duncan Robegtson, who recently appeared at the Scotch 
concert given under the patronage of Mrs. Andrew Car- 
negie, Lord and Lady Aberdeen and Ambassador and Mrs. 
Cecil Spring Rice, at Aeolian Hall, New York, scored an 
emphatic success and was obliged to respond to three en- 
cores before he was allowed to withdraw. His numbers 
included “Pipes of Gordon’s Men”—an unusually stirring 
number—“The Auld Fisher,” and “Mary of Argyle.” 


Van der Veer and Miller Start on New Tour 





Nevada van der Veer and Reed Miller returned to New 
York about three weeks ago from a very successful summer 
tour. Now that they have rested a bit, they will leave 
shortly for a twenty weeks’ tour, which includes numerous 
re-engagements. 
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inevitable. And they will centralize publicity campaigns, eight hours of intelligent work a day in working up a series 
etc, and many things that necessarily cannot be done by of concerts by artists who have a drawing power will be 850 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
local managers. limited by iust one thing, the capacity of the house. 
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General Director of and which contains opin 

a from world famous 





tists who use 
DAHL VIOLINS. 


Fine Arts Department 


-and 


Dean of Piano Department 


Southern Methodist) University 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Reindabl Grand Model, $250 
Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 


comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts open 


KNUTE REIND. Menona Drive, R. FD. No.3 


9? Madison + - isconsin 
(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 


DONALD CHALMERS 3asso 


Opera 

















165 West 83rd Street, New York Phone 5590 Schuyler Recitals Oratorio 








Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King 
Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo, Dizon, 
Torente Shannah Cumming, Katherine Blood- 

lorence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude 

Bert, Jiomen | Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

Speciat Orgratic Tratnine (Inctupinc Action). 


MODOMO 








=4~-08 





S Leece STERNER, Directes 
Central Park west, = 95th el. 679 Riverside 
as Brosdwey, New York l & 
THE BEAUFORT 
VIG OR HARRIS "Tel. sos Eat = oy 
r Tel. 3053 Columbus 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
Address 
226 West 78th St., N. Y. 
Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
JOHN J. ‘HATTSTAEDT, President 
KARLETON HACKETT and ADOLF WEIDIG, 


rmitory Ay ‘Sut-of-town ermeents 
5 | Opera House Building 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 
Thirty-second Season Opens September to, 1917. Illustrated Catalog sent free 
Kimpatt Haut, Cuicaco, In. 


Associate Directors 








Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Resi- 
dence Department for Young Ladies. 
Positions secured for qualified pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 


School of Music in America 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music fice H.Cavey, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hern, Aucust FrRAEMCKE. 


Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 





Catalogue and Circulars mailed on re- 
quest. Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 























Instruction in all branches of music from first 
beginning to highest perfection. 

Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 
professors. 









1867 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 
methods of most progressive 





) 
| 









ESTABLISHED 





CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


50TH YEAR, 


Conducted according to 
European conservatories. 


Elocution—M U S1IC—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 





work Department of Opera. Ideal location and 
residence department with superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time. 


For catalogue and information | 
address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Obie 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 69th Street, New{York City 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Publis 
School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches, 


32nd Season, October ist, 1917 


Send for circalars and catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE 5. CHITTENDEN, Dean 











Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Moses Boguslawski, Allen Hinckley, John Thomp- 
son, and Francois Boucher. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 








Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - - Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 




















MUSICAL COURIER 


STEINWAY 











= 















‘or * 
Sleson& Hamlin | - 
(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) “THE STRADIVARIUS 
Are Everywhere Known As OF PIANOS 99 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 
FACTORIES : The most costly piano in the world 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 
NEW YORK 







HAMBURG 





St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Ww Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
arcrooms, ) Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 
Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 






And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 


NICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 


SCHOMACKER |; 


Established 1838 in Philadel ——E—— 
A Leader for 79 Years -:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 






































wee SOhmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 





“<~ gore age sy leona age is known throughout America and Europe for its 
‘ble h e b th aruisuc pre artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
SSIS HAS DEEN the One aim, an excellence as a Player Piano. 
oe —— is evidenced by 
e fact that: 
There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- THE AUTOPIANO co. 
politan District than any other artistic piano. Factory and General Offices: 
12th Avenue, Sist to &S2d Street, New York 





SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave... NEW YORK 

















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 











